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IT’S masonry finishes based on PLIOLITE S-5—the synthetic rubber resin. 
Masonry, as stucco, concrete block, brick or asbestos-cement shingles, 
is the most used building material in both States. But its inherent 
moisture and alkalies can destroy ordinary paint in a few months. Sun 
is another enemy of paint. Thus, keeping masonry painted in these 
sun-drenched areas is unusually difficult. 


PLIOLITE 8-5 is a high styrene-butadiene copolymer. It is extremely 


resistant to alkalies. It is used by leading paint manufacturers to make 
easy applying, fast drying finishes which have been proved, in almost 
ten years’ use, to last up to 20 times longer than other paints on all 
types of masonry—in California, Florida and all other states. 
CHEMICAL PLIOLITE S-5 is one of a family of resins developed to meet 


Ge specific needs of industry. How can they help you? For 
PUT) y FAR details, write to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. 


E-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. 
DIVISION 


The Finest Chemicals for industry-——-CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC WING-CHEMICALS 











"Velephone Diary 


HOUSEWIFE TELLS HOW FAMILY’S TELEPHONES SAVE STEPS, TIME AND WORRY—DAY AND NIGHT 
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4 A.M. Jack’s a sound sleeper but he woke up fast 
when he heard the news. “It’s a boy!” he shouted. 
“Nearly eight pounds. Mary’s fine.”” Then | talked and 
Jack talked. Bless that bedroom telephone! 
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8 A.M. to 11 A.M. Just couldn't wait to tell Betty 


and Peggy about the baby. Then | ordered Jack’s favorite 
roast for dinner and was lucky to get a hairdresser 
appointment. A grandmother must keep young! 




















5 P.M. Wouldn’t you know! The very night | have 
something special for dinner Jack gets held up at the office. 
But it wasn’t too bad. He telephoned he’d be an 

hour late. It’s wonderful to have a telephone in the kitchen. 


10 P.M. Such excitement! First Jack Jr.'s baby. 
Then Alice telis us she’s engaged. | wasn’t too surprised 
because of all those telephone calls and dates. 

I’m so glad it’s that nice Bob Johnson. 





EVER READY...EVER HELPFUL. Day or night, rain or shine, 


the telephone stands ready to help you in the everyday affairs of life 


as well as emergencies. In office and home, these oft-repeated words 


reveal its value—“I don’t know what I’d do without the telephone.” 
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Everyone Can Count on 


—VEEDER-ROOT 


Flip the switch up . . . the counter adds. Flip it 
down . . . it subtracts. And this 2-way countability 
makes this new counter a distinct asset to modern 
systems of automation, control engineering and 
stock control. Readily adaptable, easily installed 
and connected to existing circuits, the Veeder- 
Root “ plus or minus” counter is a reliable double- 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


check on the operation of machines, processes, 
systems. And it’s just one of scores of standard and 
special Veeder-Root Counters for every field of 
reckoning from atomics to electronics to automa- 
tion. What is your counting problem? Let’s put a 
mathematical eye on it . . . write: 


Chicogo 6,1. + New York 19,N.Y. «© Greenville, S. C. 
Montreal 2, Conada + Dundee, Scotland 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


“The Name that Counts” 
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Classroom in Edwards Elementary School, 


Chesterfield, 8. C. showing Webster Walvector 
installed along perimeter wall. 


Over 30 Schools 
Get Tru-Perimeter 
HEATING COMFORT 


M. R. Durlach, Jr., Consulting 
Engineer, specified Webster Tru- 
Perimeter Heating — for comfort and 
economy — in more than 30 new 
South Carolina Schools. 

Check these results; Economy of 
construction and installation—mini- 
mum piping, few risers, no hung 
ceilings or furred columns to con- 
ceal piping. Heating comfort — 
clean, gentle, even warmth the 
entire length of perimeter walls . . . 
no down drafts, slight difference in 
temperature from floor to ceiling, 
Continuing economy in heating — 
both in fuel consumption and 
maintenance, 


ue 


a 
Edwards mieueaen School, Chesterfield, 8, C 


Architect: James & Dufant. Heating Contractor: 
M. W. Turnage. 


Webster Tru-Perimeter Heating oc- 
cupies no usable floor space. Ideal 
for new buildings or for moderni- 
zation, Call the Webster Repre- 
sentative for literature, or write us, 


Address Dept, BW-5 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO, 


Gamie n 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
ln Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


CD) ela lth 
WALVECTOR 


For Steam or Hot Water Heating 


Other Webster Heating 

Equipment includes Web- 
ster Baseboard; Webster Convectors; 
Webster Process Steam Traps; Webster 
Moderator Systems of Steon. Heating 
and continuous flow controls for hot 
water heating. Dota on request, 
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Seeburg music goes anywhere 
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Wherever your business is located—in a large 
city, a suburb or a small town— you can have 
the benefits of a Seeburg Music System. 
The Seeburg Plan. Highlight of this unusual 
plan is a LEASE-PURCHASE agreement 
covering all the equipment. Nominal monthly 
payments apply toward your eventual owner- 
ship of the entire system. 

The Seeburg Music. Another distinctive fea- 
ture of this modern music service is the 
Seeburg Background Music Library. Every 
selection has been arranged and pro- 
grammed for work and atmosphere use. 
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OFFICES 


The Seeburg High Fidelity Music System. 
Nucleus of the system is the world-famous 
Select-O-Matic mechanism with capacity of 
400 selections of music. And, it’s high fidelity 
all the way. So now, background music and 
high fidelity reproduction become one and 
the same thing. 

Paging Service. A complete, efficient, easy- 
to-use paging and public address system is 
included. 


Use with Existing Sound System. You'll be 
happy to learn how simply you can add See- 
burg music to any existing sound system. 


HOTELS AND CLUBS STORES 
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The Seeburg Librory Unit in modern, attractive, self-contained limed oak cabinet. 


The Seeburg Background Music Library. Monthly refresher service. 


The Seeburg Custom Unit, mounted on sliding metal tracks for 
Pressed for Seeburg by RCA Victor Custom Record Department. 


neat, compact, built-in commercial and industrial installations, 


J. P. Seeburg Corporation, Chicago 22, Illinois. 
Please send information on Seeburg Background Musi 


SEEBURG |; 
¥7 Background Music Service 


3. P. Seeburg Corporation, Chicege 272, Iilineis 


Company 





Address 


City ; + ; Zone State 
corn. wee stteuro 


PALE LIBRARY. HEC 
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TRANSPORTATION 


WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1902 
Engineered wire for everything electrical or electronic— that is 
Belden’s business. Hair-like filaments to wind the tiny transformers 
of transistor or heavy magnet wires for utility transformers 
two stories high power supply cords for the smallest appliances, 


like your shaver up to heavy duty electric tools and equipment, 


For welders, for planes, for electronic brains— Belden has the 


wire for the job-Belden quality means lowest over-all cost. 


Belden Manufacturing Company Chicago 80, Illinois 
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READERS REPORT 





Remember the SGV? 


Dear Sir: 

I think I have caught you with 
your facts down! Re the Daimler- 
Benz |BW—Apr.23°55,p128 
“this is the first time a major Euro- 
pean manufacturer has planned to 
assemble a complete foreign vehicle 
in the U.S.” 

The Italian automobile manufac- 
turer Lancia built automobiles in 
Poughkeepsie in a plant now oc- 
cupied, I believe, by Schacht Bear- 
ings The reason for Lancia’s 
invasion of the U.S.A. was that 
my grandfather swiped the design 
of Lancia’s European car and in 
1908 began producing the SGV 
(Sternbergh - Graham - VanTyne). 
See photo above! taken by my 
father, David Sternbergh, about 
1912. The Graham was the same 
one who later built Graham-Paige 
and Graham. Lancia became suffi- 
ciently annoyed to manufacture 
inside the U.S. in retaliation 

It seems to me that I remember 
something about Rolls Royce made 
in the U.S. There might well have 
been others among the one-thou- 
sand-and-some-odd makes built 
since Charles Duryea started it all 

The SGV could hit 70 mph., a 
respectable performance in 1908 
Later models incorporated the first 
vacuum-electric pre-selective gear 
shift in this country. This reap- 
peared years later as Hudson's 
“electric hands The SGV was 
buili in the plant of the American 
Iron and Steel Co. until 1913, when 
J. Henry Sternbergh, Sr. died 

DONALD STERNBERGH 
YORK, PA ‘ 


* We should have stressed the mod- 
ern era, where a genuine foreign 
car differs in many respects from 
a mass-produced U.S. model. Since 
the days of the venerable SGV- 
Lancia, several American versions 
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this when you want 


something BIG 
in plastics 


" 

“This large-sized plastic section is made from 
Baketrre Brand High-Impact Styrene TGD 
5001. It's tough. Its glossy surface is free 
from grain, It's intricately detailed —shaped 
by vacuum-forming—a fast, easy, low-cost 
production method, 

TGD-5001 is specifically formulated for 
extrusion into sheets to be postformed later. 
Your plastics fabricator can extrude sheets of 
TGD-5001 with a gloss that is retained dur- 
ing subsequent vacuum-forming, In addition, 
TGD-5001 offers a wide range of brilliant 
colors for which styrene plastics are noted, 

Refrigerator door panels, toys, display 
stands, and housings for air conditioners are 
typical of the products that can bencfi' 
from the combination of serviceability, eye- 
appeal and production advantages found in 
Bakeiire High-Impact Styrene TGD-5001, 
Write Dept. HB-14 for further information. 


Measuring 26 inches wide, 49 inches long, and 2% inches at its deepest 7 
part this re trige rator inner door pane l typifies the large-sized, tough prod High-Impact Styrenes 
ucts that can be vacuum-formed from Baxexrre High-Impact Styren 


'GD-5001. It was produced by General American Transportation Co., 
Chi ago Ill 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation ({@@ 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Bakelite Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Belleville, Ontario 


The term Baxexrre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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No more drudgery 
for me in cleaning 
gtease-caked floors 


His boss is happy too... 


and should be. Now an Industrial Dry-Scrubber, Finnell’s 84XR, 
does the job in about one-tenth the man-hour time required to 
hand-serape the floors! And of course the machine is far more 
thorough, and spares maintenance men the back-breaking 
effort of manual methods. Equipped with two powerful scari- 
fying brushes, the 84XR digs through and quickly loosens even 
the most stubborn coatings of dirt, oil, grease, and shavings. 
Universal couplings enable the brushes to clean recessed areas 
that rigid coupling brushes would pass over and miss. 


Reversible motor keeps wires sharp. A flip of the switch 


cleaning right up to and beneath machinery—areas 


where deposits are heaviest. Interchangeable rings and 
brushes adapt the machine to wet-scrubbing, polishing, 
and steel-wooling. 


Clean floors allow industrial trucks to move swiftly, 
surely and, according to actual tests, with half the pull 
it takes to move loads over dirty floors. In addition, 
clean floors aid safety underfoot and contribute to worker 
productivity. So it pays to keep floors clean—especially 
with a labor-saving 84.X R/ (The Vacuum Cleaner illus- 
1 trated, Finnell’s 10B for wet and dry pick-up, features 
* a By-Pass Motor. ) 


reverses the rotation of the brushes and re-sharpens 
them automatically while working! Eliminates the 
need for frequent changing of brushes by hand in order 
to maintain a sharp cutting edge. Reversal of brush rota- 
tion also helps keep the brushes functioning efficiently 
by ejecting sticky substances that would otherwise clog 
and slow up the cleaning process. Total brush spread of 
the 84XR is 22 inches. Low, compact design permits 
\ 


For demonstration, con- 
sultation, or literature, 
phone or write nearest 
Pinnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3805 East 
St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal 
cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


FINHELL SYSTEM, INC. SRANCES 


IN ALL 


Orcgimators of PRINCIPAL’ 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Wachimes cities 





of foreign cars have been manu- 
factured from scratch, and perhaps 
some completely foreign cars as- 
sembied, in this country. 


Pension Pros 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to compliment you 
on the very excellent article in the 
Apr.2’55 issue [p77—“Pension 
Funds: Suddenly Hot}. 

Pensions are one area of finance 
in which the leadership has not 
been with the great New York 
banks. In fact, as late as 1950 a 
majority of them did not even 
manage their own pension funds. 
Nor for the most part did they 
importantly diversify (with equi- 
ties) their customers’ pension funds 
until the last three or four years, 
except in cases where the customers 
took the initiative. 

If our pension diversification 
experience were equally recent, we 
might have to agree .. . that “ex- 
perience is too brief to prove” very 
much as to the advantages of an 
equity diversified investment policy 
for pension funds. However, we 
began importantly diversifying trust 
accounts of this type with equities, 
not just within the last five years 
but as early as /933.... 

Also . . . insurance-type pension 
experience has resulted in a return 
of 2 to 34% with an average of 
around 2%2% (as measured by 
what you can recover if you take 
out your money), while our own 
long-term total investment result 
experience would indicate a return 
of 3% to 6% (The indicated 
spread allows for a return on mar- 
ket or on value of deposited funds 
and without consideration to capital 
gains.) Our experience indicates 
that long-term results averaging 4 
to 5% and more on the deposited 
funds are a reasonable expectation 
with a well-managed, flexible, and 
broadly diversified policy. 

We do not believe that it is con- 
servative to put all one’s eggs in 
one basket. [Nor] is it conservative 
or prudent to invest an entire fund, 
which is to meet future needs for 
the next fifty years, in securities, 
which history indicates will very 
probably lose much of their real 
value. 

Most of the historical studies 
that have been made .. . agree 
that good stocks have consistently 
outperformed good bonds over the 
long-term, and also offer much 
better protection against the his- 
torical leng-term price and dollar 
value trends. 

. For long-term funds of the 
pension type, where liquidity and 
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And what becomes of that money? It ends up 
in your company’s earnings statement — on 
the profit side. 


Can you buy this book? No. Only 350 copies 
of it exist, each in the hands of a McBee rep- 
resentative. But he'll be glad to let you look at 
it. Which is all you should care about, because 
that’s when you begin to see the money... 

The book is called “Comprehensive Plant 
Reports...On Time.” It shows how plant 
supervisors, from foremen to front office, can 
be provided with accurate, meaningful control 
figures on every phase of factory operation — 
simply and at remarkably low cost — with 
Keysort punched cards. 


The book demonstrates how Keysort pin- 
points costly performance trends the moment 
they occur. Quite as important, it shows how 
speedily the figures reach you. On your desk, 
complete, by the 4th of each month. Interim 
reports every Monday morning... or, where 
needed, even daily. Whether yours is a 100- 
man branch plant or a giant of industry. 

You'll find the presentation ingenious and 
graphic. It literally unfolds before your eyes. 
Best of all... 


It takes only one hour from start to finish. 


Ask the trained McBee man near you to 
open this book for you. Or write us. 


8 McBEE 


CEA T 
i, Seoo 3 ee” “ooo” 3%, ; » 


Punched-card accounting 
for any business 


Manufactured exclusively by 


The MeBee Company, Athens, Ohio. 


Division of Royal McBee Corporation * Offices in principal cities 


In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 
179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 





market values are not important 
factors, a flexible investment policy 
with truly broad diversification in- 
cluding both equity and fixed-dollar 
securities is both the most con- 
servative and the most profitable 
policy. 
Georce F. SIsLer 

VICE-PRESIDENT 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILI 


S.S.WHITE 


S.S.WHITE has been associated with practically 
every major development in speedometer cable 
for the last 50 years. Here are some of the 
“FIRSTS” which have made the $.S.WHITE name 
synonomous with high-quality, high-performance 
speedometer cable. 


FIRST to promote the use of flexible wire wound 
speedometer cabie. 

FIRST to introduce automation in speedometer cable 
manutacturing. 

FIRST to develop machines for arc-cutting speed- 
ometer cabie. 

FIRST to introduce integral drive squares on speed- 
ometer shaft ends. 


FIRST to devetop satistactory swaging equipment for 
speedometer cabie. 


FIRST to develop economical small diameter, thin- 
wall speedometer casing. 


FIRST to introduce galvanized casings for speedom- 
eter service. 


Over the years, these FIRSTS" have resulted in 
tremendous savings for automotive manufacturers 
and have contributed greatly to the dependability 
of speedometer cperation. 


S.S.WHITE... FIRST NAME 
in flexible shafts for all applications 


In addition te driving speed ters, millions of feet of 
5.S.White flexible shafts are used annually to transmit power 
and to provide remote contro! for a host of other mechanical 
and electronic equipment including automobiles, trucks, machine 
tools, radio, television and aircraft. Their unfailing depend- 
ability has wen them the complete confidence of those who 
use and work with them. 

When flexible shafts are involved or considered — consult 


S.S.White FIRST. eo 


FOR CONCENTRATED FACTS about 
5.S.White flexible shafts, write for 
a copy of Bulletin 53068. 





S.S.WHITE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
10 East 40th Street + New York 16, N. Y. 


FIRST NAME 


in flexible shafts for speedometer drives, 
industrial power drives and remote control. 
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Dear Sir: 

There has been brought to my 
attention an editorial on the Per- 
sonal Business page [183] of your 
publication of March 19°55, and I 
want to commend you very highly 
for this well written and extremely 
important observation. 

As Presiding Judge of the largest 
trial court in the United States, we 
are tremendously interested in se- 
curing the proper type of citizens 
for jury duty. In order to secure 
the approximately 7,500 jurors we 
require each year, we have to send 
out notification to about 125,000 
people and by the time we have 
eliminated those exempt by statute 
or otherwise not qualified, we find 
that our resultant panels are dis- 
proportionately women.  Fortu- 
nately, about 300 of the largest 
corporations in this county—bank- 
ing, manufacturing, refining, etc. 
—cooperate fully with us and not 
only permit their daily wage em- 
ployees to serve, but either pay 
them while serving and permit them 
to retain the $3.00 a day we pay, 
or make up the difference between 
our jury fee and their daily wage. 

It is of vital importance that 
good citizens serve in this important 
capacity and it is gratifying that 
a magazine of your stature will 
lend its aid for this splendid pur- 
pose. 

Puitie H. RIcHARDS 
PRESIDING JUDGE 
THE SUPERIOR COURT 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


How to Avoid Raids 


Dear Sir 

Re “Jitters Over Company 
‘Raids’ [BW—Apr.16'55,pi33}. 
Even more important . . . is the 
reflection on the political and eco- 
nomic future of the free world. 
We are battling the socialists and 
Communists, even in our Own coun- 
try, to preserve both capitalism and 
democracy. What better way than 
to make the citizen into a capitalist? 
What better citizen than one who 
is a combination customer-em- 
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ployee-stockholder? Thus coopera- 
tion is fostered, rather than class 
struggle. 

To keep minor stockholders 
content they should have the same 
sort of rights as a citizen has at 
the polls. It’s true that totali- 
tarianism may work while it re- 
mains benign, but there must be a 
way out when it becomes malig- 
nant. As yet the proxy battle is 
the only successful democratic ap- 
proach . . . in business. 

Modern managements, such as 
Safeway, Union Oil, Sears Roe- 
buck, avoid these so-called “raids” 
by keeping public relations in mind. 
Their methods and objectives in- 
clude (1) wide ownership of siock 
to stimulate customer and employee 
loyalty, (2) prompt and clear ex- 
planation of decisions or actions 
likely to be criticized. (The annual 
statement is a fine medium for 
this), and (3) willingness to con- 
sider suggestions and changes, as 
a means of adapting quickly to 
changing circumstances. People 
like to be part of an alert team. 

P. S. Barrows 
DELMAR, CALIF. 


Heat Answer No. 2 


Dear Sir: 

Reader Kain’s letter [BW—Apr. 
16'55,p12}| raises the question of 
reduced efficiency of engineers due 
to excess heat in offices, in addition 
to other cost wasting items such as 
increased turnover, absenteeism, 
dullness, griping, and illness. 

|We]| have recognized these prob- 
lems for a good many years and 
also have the answer for them 
through individual office tempera- 
ture control. This is not a new 
development, and has been in- 
stalled very economically in exist- 
ing buildings for years. 

These problems are not peculiar 
to office buildings alone, since 
hospitals, schools, and apartments 
have the same complaints. 

WILLIAM A. ELLIS 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


Easily Seen Through 


Dear Sir: 

Re your story “Plate Glass” 
(BW—Mar.26'55,p29), you report 
that “glass makers were caught 
with their production facilities 
down.” It appears to us that ac- 
tually they were “caught with their 
plants down.” Or is that too trans- 
parent? 

F. A. Bairp 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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MEW \|ETOURNEAU sie JOW 


MOVES BIG PLANES GENTLY 


Llectric Wheels 
Drive and Steer 


Smooth electric power — easily con- 
trolled — makes the LeTourneau Air 
Tow highly effective for towing the 
biggest bombers into position. “Easy- 
does-it” starts protect air frames, 
equipment, and delicate instruments. 


“Tight-Spot Maneuvering”: Electric 
drive wheels — steered in pairs — give 
the LeTourneau Air Tow unusual 
maneuverability for compass swing- 
ing on an instrument check, spotting 
a bomber in a hangar or on the line, 
or dispersing aircraft. Four-wheel 
steering permits sharp turning, includ- 
ing obliques. 


Works On or Off the Apron. Oscillat- 
ing axle keeps all wheels on the 
ground; big tires provide flotation and 


traction on smooth concrete, through 
mud, or over frozen surfaces. 


Dual-direction drive control panels 
make the LeTourneau Air Tow easy 
to operate forward or backward. 
Always has “open window” view of 
plane being towed and route ahead. 


Other Tow Vehicles Available. Le- 
Tourneau Tow units can also be sup- 
plied for other unusual, tough han- 
dling problems. Like the many other 
LeTourneau machines being used 
today by the military establishments, 
they are powered by Electric Wheels 
—-a package power sysiem that can 
solve YOUR handling problem — 
whether in defense or industry. 


For full information contact R. G. LeTournean, Inc., in Longview, 
Texas, specialists in BIG machine development since 1929. 


R.G. ETOURNEAU [NE 


General Office: LONGVIEW, TEXAS 


2615 Sevth MacArthur 


Longview, Texas 


MULTIPLE-USE UNIT. 
Available as a general- 
utility ground-power 
unit that’s highly mobile 
for instant use. LeTour- 
neau gasoline-powered 
electric systems supply 
current for wheels and 
ground power supply. 
This versatile Air Tow is 
available NOW! 























AVERY ISLAND 








1, nae FEET BELOW 
THE MOTOR CITY 





SALES OFFICES: 

Atlanta, Ga. « Chicago, Ill. « New Orleans, La, 
Baltimore, Md, + Boston, Moss. + Detroit, Mich, 
St. Louis, Mo, + Besson aloe . Bes ot 


*“Salt Headquarters” 


International Salt Company, In 
Scranton, Pa. 





JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC, PLANTS AT; NEW YORK - 


DETROIT 


"! need 6000 Ibs. of structurals 
this afternoon--how about it?” 


(A true story) It was 4:10 in the afternoon 
when the purchasing agent of a construction 
company called his desk man at Ryerson, “I 
need some structural channels in a hurry--12 
inch, 25 pound let’s see, 12 pieces—that’s 
6000 Ibs. Can I have it today? I'm really in 
a iam,” 

Ryerson’s large stocks of ASTM-Spec A-7 
structurals included just what was wanted 
The steel was immediately cut and loaded, and 
at 4:35—just 25 minutes after the call—our 
truck rolled into the construction company’s 
yard, They were then able to fabricate the 


channels in their own shop and have them in 
place by 11 P. M. 

“I thought of Ryerson because I’ve always 
had from you,” the customer 
commented later. “I know | was asking a lot, 
but you really came through for me!’ 

Whether it’s your day-to-day 
or help in an emergency 
Here the world’s largest 
unsurpassed facilities 
eager and able to deliver 

of whatever kind. . 


good service 


requirements, 
count on Ryerson. 
stocks— 
and an organization 
When you need steel 
. call Ryerson. 


are steel 


RYERSON STEEL 


Principal products in stock: bers, structurals, plates, sheets, tubing, alloy and stainless steel, re-bors, efc., also machinery and tools, 


PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO «+ CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE - 


BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS + 


+ PHILADELPHIA « CHARLOTTE, N.C. + CINCINNATI « 


LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SPOKANE 








CLEVELAND 
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The faint whiff of inflation in the business boom is a shade stronger 
this week. 

Whelesale prices of industrial commodities are going to pop through 
their “Korea top” some day soon. 


After drifting sidewise for a year, they have been inching upward 
for the last several months. The rise is neither rapid nor large. But it 
never is—except in serious inflations. This is a broad, slow-moving index. 


Price strength in industrial products—ranging all the way from raw 
materials through semi-finished and finished goods—isn’t surprising in a 
period of inventory accumulation such as this. 


But it catches some people unaware. Most of the talk lately has been 
about declining commodity prices. 


It’s all a matter of where you look. There has been weakness. But 
it has been mainly in farm products and foodstuffs. 


Farm products are likely to be what people think of when they talk 
of commodity markets. The bulk of organized trading aa ei the 
markets for futures) is in these raw materials. 


However, if you're in manufacturing, you’re likely to have a bigger 
stake in such things as metals. And there’s certainly no weakness show- 
ing in them. 


Metal use has shot up in the last six months. Right now, it’s pressing 
on metalmaking capacity and keeping prices firm. 


If there is another round of wage increases this summer, no manu- 
facturer is going to be in a mood to absorb it. The effect on an already 
strong market will be to raise the prices of things business buys. 


There’s still some inflationary fuel left around from last year’s anti- 
recession measures. The $7-billion tax cut, the deliberate expansion of the 
money supply, and the more liberal terms of the new housing act haven't 
spent their effects. 


But there’s little chance that Washington will switch to a tough, defla- 
tionary line, even if prices continue to rise. 


The monetary authorities want to encourage funds for capital expan- 
sion, sales-related inventory building, and needed family buying. 


So they will rely on mild measures—-selective controls. 
e 


It’s private, peace-time demand that’s taxing industrial capacity right 
now. This is the most important single fact about the 1955 boom for 
businessmen. 


Last year, many firms thought they would have to moth-ball some 
of their plant and equipment, keep it as a war-time reserve 
Now they’re not so sure—with 1955’s first four months on the records. 


Idle capacity that looked worrisome in a lot of heavy industries a year 
ago has just about evaporated. More and more lines are finding that there 
is no more slack. 
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You see it in autos, glass, and the building trades. Copper, aluminum 
and other non-ferrous metals have felt the pinch. And steel is headed for 
a record tonnage this week (page 25). 


In copper, there are signs that the pinch is easing—especially in Europe. 
In the U.S., supplies are still tight. But most users think the worst 
is over. 


Concessions to the Chilean workers plus releases from government 
stockpiles here and in Britain have helped. 


So current supplies should be in line with industry needs within a couple 
of months—assuming there are no more interruptions. 


Copper prices for primary metal are still firm (some would say high) 
in the U.S. Serap prices are easier due to the recent tightening of the 
export regulations. 


Prices on the London exchange have slid off sharply. Bigger supplies 
are taking the edge off Europe’s copper hunger. About 65,000 tons came 
from the British government’s stockpiies. 


Weakness in London would ordinarily rule out further rises here. But 
this does not reckon with the possibility of wage demands by the copper 
workers later this year. 


Lead and zine are finding private demand surprisingly strong. This, 
together with continued government stockpiling, is holding prices firm. 


Forward prices are edgy. There’s a government review of the stock- 
piling program due on June 30. 


— 

Growers of burley tobacco, late last week, voted in favor of the most 
rigid crop limitations ever—in order to keep support prices. 

Had it not been for special legislation pushed through in March, the 


acreage cut-backs would have been around 10%. As it is, the reduction 
runs to 25% from 1954 plantings for most of the bigger farms. 


Burley tobacco’s problem isn’t an unfamiliar one in these days of 
mounting surpluses of farm products. 


We now have about 3% years’ supply of burley on hand. 

(That isn’t quite so bad as it sounds, of course. Tobacco has to cure; 
a backlog of about 2% years’ supply is considered normal.) 

This oversupply has built up in spite of limitations on marketings 
ever since 1938. It’s the old story of fewer acres but larger yields. 


Average yield from 1935-43 was 902 lb. to the acre; it had risen to 
1,403 Ib. in 1952; last year, it reached a record 1,650. 


Higher yields on fewer acres has sent congressmen scurrying for new 
clubs to beat down the surpluses. 


Last week, the Senate passed a bill directing the Agriculture Dept. to 
consider fixing marketing quotas on a firm poundage basis. Similar legis- 
lation is pending in the House. 


Contents couyrighted under the general copyright on the May 7. 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St. New York. NY. 





Symbol of Service 
throughout 
the World... 





In the United States of Amer 
ON CHEMICAL MPANY DIV 


DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL 
COMPANY DIVISION 


FOSTER AND KLEISER COMPANY 
ts (Pacific Coast) 
t HEMICA 
fume we 


ff NATIONAL BANK OF HEW YORK 











suilt upon a foundation of international commerce, established over a century ago, 


W. R. Grace & Co. has become a great system of enterprises — marked by wide diversity —serving the peoples 


of the world. Guided always by policies that accept the responsibilities of leadership, 
Grace and its divisions and subsidiaries are significant chemical producers in 

the United States leading manufacturers of an extensive variety of products in Latin America 

pioneers in agricultural progress operators of vital transportation services 


and function constructively in the fields of world trade and finance. The symbol of Grace, 


wherever it appears, testifies to a guiding will to serve . . . and will to grow 


W. R. GRACE 2 CO. 


CHEMICALS + TRADE INDUSTRY + AGRICULTURE FINANCE + TRANSPORTATION 


Executive Offices: 7 HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK 5 


Copyright 1955, W. R. Grace & Ca. 





Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS’ 


@ Putting color to work creates 
more pleasant surroundings 
that enhance productive 
efficiency and morale in 

new, modern plant of leading 
builder of heavy metal 

forming machinery! 


Here's Hew You Can Get a FREE Color 
Engineering Study of Your Plant! 


@ Why not investigate what COLOR DYNAMICS will do for 
your plant’ Send for our free book which explains what 
COLOR DYNAMICS is and how it works. Better still, cail your 
nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch and ask to 
have a representative give you a comprehensive engineered 
color study of your plant without cost of obligation. Or mail 
the coupon at the right 


5 PirTSBURGH PAINTS 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS + F 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





Metal forming division, painted according to COLOR 
DYNAMICS, is typical of the bright and cheerful 
environment in the modern plant of The Cyril Bath 
Company, of Solon, Ohio. Designed by Dalton-Dalton 
& Associates, of Clevelund, Chico 


HE PRACTICAL, everyday experiences 

in the modern plant of The Cyril 
Bath Company, of Solon, Ohio, again 
demonstrate how the “engineered” 
use of color—according to Pitts- 
burgh's modern painting system 
of COLOR DYNAMICS—increases 
productive efficiency, reduces danger 
of time-loss accidents and improves 
the spicit of cooperation and loyalty 
between management and workers. 


@ The Cyril Beth Company has been a 
pioneer ia the art of bending rolled, 
brake-formed and extruded metal 
shapes. It has developed tangent bend- 
ers; radial, draw and contour formers; 
and press brakes. It also makes parts 
with this equipment. Such machinery 
and parts are furnished to leading 
manufacturers of railway coaches, 
automobiles, trucks, buses, jet en- 
gines, farm equipment, household 
appliances, structural components 
and many other products. 


@ The benefits resulting from the use 
of COLOR DYNAMICS are best sum- 
marized in the following comment of 
Frank J. Phillips, Sales Manager of 
the Bath Company: 


R GLASS 


“With COLOR DYNAMICS we have re- 
lieved eve strain, offset fatigue and 
lessened risk of accidents. This has 
increased efficiency and safety. The 
pleasing environment has improved the 
mental attitude of our working force. 
Loyalty and cooperation have been en- 
hanced. The feeling of pride among our 
workers has resulted in cleaner work 
areas, simplifying our housekeeping 


“The clean, well-ordered appearance has 
also helped to build confidence and 
goodwill among our customers, as iv is 
visual evidence of our skilled and effi- 
cient workmanship. These benefits we 
consider to be a distinct bonus—as 
painting the COLOR DYNAMICS way 
has cost us no more than conventional 
maintenance painting.” 


Send for « copy of this book! 


Pittshargh Piste Glass Co_ Paint Div. 
Department BW -55, Piltshargh 22, Pa, 
Slee’ Lipmamica.*! 
ative 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index above) "1418 1142.2 1409 1234 916 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,328 2,307 2,300 1,654 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks. -»+» 229,405 +225,074 218,437 159,206 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily a av. in thousands) $62,642 $60,377 $66,268 $53,733 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 9,699 9,697 9,804 8,390 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 6,836 6,832 6,807 6,622 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily ee | thousands of tons) 1,435 11,408 1,317 1,141 1,745 
Paperboard production (tons) in on 266,188 263,794 271,066 230,314 167,269 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and 1.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 399.2 400.7 401.9 436.7 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 92.0 92.7 919 86.7 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S, Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 85.2 86.5 86.3 101.9 4475.4 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.). . hom 18.5¢ 18.5¢ 18.7¢ 19.0¢ 17,5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = = 100) pa 144.8 1144.8 144.7 140.8 ++76.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) , $35.00 $35.67 $37.00 $27.25 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E.&M}J, Ib.) , 36.000¢ %6.000¢€ 36.000¢ W.000¢e 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) putt eetd $2.46 $2.49 $2.49 $2.45 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, tb.) 33.70¢ 33.55¢ 33.6%¢ 34, 38¢ 30.56¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.) ' $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.12 $1.51 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's). . : 293.2 224.3 135.7 
Medium Awe corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’ s) MOM 3.48% 3.47% 3.05 % 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) h 1h-24% 14-13% 14-13% 1-1% 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 56,969 56,613 55,590 54,108 +145,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks } 84,778 84,864 83,455 78,618 ++71,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks pen 22,545 22,530 22,707 22,183 449,299 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... . 33,983 34,063 32,885 32,100 +449,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding he 24,857 24,986 24,848 25,383 23,883 


Lotest Preceding Year 1946 
Month Month Ago Average 


Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) i $2,339 $2,173 $1,927 $603 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) i $886 $761 $486 $197 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $294.2 $292.4 $285.0 $178.0 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) Marc $15.7 $16.2 $16.2 $16.9 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) are $29,948 $29,518 $27,833 $6,704 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions) , $22,974 $22,508 $21,381 $3,174 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) hes meres $43.7 $43.7 $45.8 $21.3 


. Spetieninary, week ended April W, 1955. ++ Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week" on each series on request. 
* Revised. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


NO REST FOR THE STEELMEN. They were look- 
ing ahead to a period of relaxation, but now they're 
off on a capital spending spree... 


BIG STEEL'S NEW TOP MAN HAS JOB CUT OUT. 


Raising capital and spending it wisely are tasks 
facing U.S. Steel Chmn. Blough............ p. 26 


THE SHOWDOWN WILL COME NEXT YEAR... 
between Plymouth and Buick in race for third place 
1 GUN Garda s + 50 redevessasie 


SALK VACCINE AT THE CROSSROADS. Problems 


TRYING TO MIX RICH OIL WITH 
OLD IRAN . . . and come up with a 
new order is a problem for Iranians 

and for foreign oilmen.....p. 150 


TARIFFS: THE BACKSTAGE BATTLE. 
Well-heeled lobbies carried the ball 
for the protectionists., ..p. 154 


U.S. OUTPUT GETS SQUEEZE PLAY 
and cotton is due for more 
production cutbacks if prices stay 


high eats p. 64 
OIL QUOTA FADES .. . as import 
curb is cut from trade bill......p. 68 


PLANT CAPACITY: WORKING TO.- 
WARD AN IDEAL RATE. Expectation 
of long uptrend in sales is pushing 
plant expansion up p. 174 
WHY THEY SPEND. Harvard study 
finds no pat formula for explaining 
level of capital spending. p. 180 


A COLD LOOK AT BANK MERGERS 

is being taken by lawmakers 
seeking to tighten antitrust law.p. 52 
TOO SHARP A PENCIL? Wall Street 
frowns at Treasury's $6.4-billion re- 
financing plan p. 52 
SIMCA: THE JOYS OF YOUTH. 
French auto maker is short on past, 


long on new plant.. p. 58 
ELECTRONIC GIANT... is in the 
making as Rand, Sperry mer 

moves ahead. p. 56 


GETTING IN ON THE GROUND 
FLOOR .. . is the goal in scramble 
for atomic reactor business. ...p. 72 


~ 


2 


Per rye. | p. 25 














BARGAINING: WIDER, HOTTER. 
UAW is getting down to brass tacks; 
steel and electrical unions ready 
their demands p. 160 
ONE ROOF FOR TWO UNIONS. 
New building and constitution for a 
merged CIO-AFL are in_ the 
works he .p. 162 
COVERING THREE WORKERS OUT 
OF FOUR... that’s the score on 
welfare plans in New York, study 
p. 164 


IN CANADA: MANAGEMENT WITH- 
OUT ULCERS. Profile of Canadian 
executive: more reserved, less fren- 
zied than U.S. counterpart... p. 122 
HILTON PROTESTS .. . the govern- 
ment’s charges that Statler merger 
violates the law p. 130 





The Pictures—Bates Mfg.——118 (bot.); 
Black Star—-150 (it.); British Petro 
leum-—151 (rt.); Henry Compton- 
Cover, 80, 81, 84; Walter Cutrin 

122, 123; Dumont—116; Electrical 
World—72 (top); European—162; 
GE—72 ‘bot.); INP—27 (top ctr.), 
134, 155, 163; Herb Kratovil—46; 
Olin Mathieson—113; Rol-e-Map— 
118 (top); UP—27 (bot. It., bot. rt.), 
110; US Steel—27 (top It., bot. ctr.); 
Westinghouse—72 (second from bot.); 
WW—26 27, (top rt); George 
Woodruff —48. 











involving safety of the vaccine and its distribution 
are causing doubts, confusion.............. p. 29 
IN A BULL MARKET, FRB CHECKS OVER ITS 


GUNS. It's considering ways to make its margin 
controls more effective and curb speculation with- 


out collapsing the credit base of the market—if 
necessary ..... 


PRODUCTION TROUBLE ON WEAPONS. The 
headache is how to combine quantity and 


beat evates p. 30 


at iat p precision in making tomorrow's complicated 
ED ocd oc MUMMMM ebb facts rocrcevneer p. 32 
| 
Business Outlook ee: oa ANTITRUST BLAST AT THE PUB- 
Washington Outlook .. 37 LISHERS. Justice Dept. draws a bead 
International Out!ook ann ee on advertising practices.......p. 4l 
Personal Business ........... 167 RETAIL PROFIT PICTURE BRIGHT. 
ENS. Among top 20 retailers, net 
The Trend ........... .. 184 profite take turn for the better..p. 44 
A SMASH HIT FOR A ROOKIE. New 
ca oo a eG AG a at consumer merchandising, Mon- 
a lO santo is scoring heavily with 
Readers Report ......... 4 GN eee e ee eeee p. 46 
SHIFTING THE OLD CANDY STORE 


. .. to the roadside will be given a 
tryout by Fanny Farmer 


p. 48 





WALL ST. TALKS ... t yields 

. . who'll handle Ford stock. .p. 158 
ACCENT ON THE DOWNBEAT. The 
1954-55 bull market is beginning to 
look haggard again p. 158 


THE ANTE GETS HIGHER AND 
HIGHER .. . for certain engineers 
and recruiting them gets tricky. p. 98 
QUEST FOR PURITY .. . leads West- 
inghouse to improve refining by mak- 
ing metal in its own crucible. .p. 106 
A DEADLY AIM ON TERMITES. Olin 
Mathieson treats wood with a solu- 
tion that’s poison to the pests. .p. 113 


NEW PRODUCTS p. 116 


LOUISVILLE: A BLEND OF ALMOST 
EVERYWHERE. Industrial growth- 

not horses—dominates a city with al- 
most no eccentricities (cover). .p. 80 


OPENING NEW FRONTIERS FOR A 
HUNGRY WORLD. Men from many 
sciences and countries attack prob- 
lem of reclaiming arid land...p. 134 
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Hydraulic jacks raise or lower 


trailer-to dock level for 
fastest loatling and unloading 





Takes no space. The Rotary Truck Leveler eliminates 
the need for ramps and dockboards and saves the space 
they require. It is installed in the driveway in front of 
the loading dock, leaving the dock platform completely 
free of obstructions. 


Dual hydraulic jacks with 40,000-lbs. capacity raise or 
lower the truck or trailer to bring the bed level with the 


loading dock. Angle of incline between trailer bed and 





dock is reduced to a minimum... pallet trucks move in 
and out with maximum speed and safety. A raised center 


curb section prov ides fast, accurate truck positioning. 


Operation is by economical, maintenance-free Rotary 





Oildraulic® electric power unit. Dependability assured 


For new or old buildings. The Rotary Truck Leveler is easily in- 


by Rotary Lift Company $ experience in building over stalled in any building, It is the ideal equipment for doc ks where 


100,000 oil-hydraulic lifting devices. 


construction or space limitations prevent use of ramps. 


——---------— ------------- 1 










MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE DATA 


Rotary Lift Co 
1077 Kentucky 
Memphis 2, Tenn. 


Send complete data on the Rotary 
Truck Leveler to 


Name 


a TE 
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Cutaway view of the Curtiss-Wright Turbo Compound, an 
18-cylinder reciprocating engine of 3250 h.p. tor com- 
mercial use, to 3700 k.p. tor military aircratt. Turbo Com- 


pounds power the Super 
Constellations and DC-7's 
now in service or on order 
for 27 leading airlines. 





CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP., 


Wood-Ridge, New Jersey, uses Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil 
for testing and running-in its famous engines — including the 
new Turbo Compounds. There’s a good reason why: through- 
out the years, this fine oil has proved itself to be an outstanding 
performer under all conditions. In fact, for over 20 years, more 
scheduled revenue airline miles in the U.S. have been flown 
with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 


* - * 


CURTISS-WRIGHT is just one of the 
many well-known organizations which have 
achieved top results with Texaco. There are 
three good reasons for this wide acceptance: 
field-proven Texaco Lubricants, developed 
with the aid of the finest research facilities 
available .. . field-experienced Texaco Lubri- 
cation Engineers to advise on their use... 
and fast, efficient service from over 2,000 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


* 


” * * 


Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 States. 
This combination can help bring produc- 
tion up... and costs down... in every major 
field of industry and transportation. 

One agreement of sale supplies all your 
plants wherever located. For details, call 
the Texaco Distributing Plant nearest you, or 
write the Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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And just to keep up 


with population it will have 
to keep growing like this 
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No Rest for the Steelmen 


Somewhat to its 
steel industry is off on another capital 
spending spree, and it sees more of 


own surprise, the 


ihead (chart). 

This isn't how the trade saw things 
only a few months ago. To be sure, 
it figured on a better year in 1955. 
But the industry felt that the post 
Korea surge that carried capacity 16 
months ago to more than 124-million 
ingot tons would give steelmen about 
five years in which to relax, plan for 
the next round, and get some cash 
together. 

That comfortable outlook has now 
vanished. Instead, this week, a run- 
down of capital spending by the 10 
largest producers shows 

¢ Appropriated or “contemplated” 
expenditures of nearly $1.1-billion this 
year, much of it extending into 1956. 

e Additional flat-rolled capacity 
being installed by four of the top five 
companies, with the fifth studying 
similar expansion. 

¢ Hardboiled guessing that several 
of the spending programs included in 


the same for years 


the $1.1-billion 
ward 
to be 
weck 
¢ Fabulous—All this, of course, comes 
as a feature of today’s fabulous steel 
market. If doubt that it’s fabu 
lous, you only have to ponder these 
predictions for the traditionally slow 
third quarter 

eChmn. E. T. Weir of National 
Steel thinks production “might go as 
low as 80% {of capacity] at some 
point” during the quarter 

¢A marketing executive of an 
other major producer—always conserva 
tive—will settle for an 85% operating 
rate for the quarter 

¢Chmn. Eugene G. Grace of 
Bethlehem will be “disappointed” if 
the operating rate sags below 90%. 

¢ The sales vice-president of an 
other Big Ten producer sees the rate 
somewhere between 90% and 95% 

¢ Still another of the trade’s top 
salesmen says his company will oper 
ate next quarter at practical capacity 


total are due for up 
One producer is said 
ready for an announcement next 


revision 


you 


When steelmen are this optimistic 
about the slack season of the year, 
they quit worrying about sales and start 
worrying about capacity 


|. Where to Expand 


So far, no one’s talking—publicly at 
least—about much expansion of ingot 
capacity. Instead, they're talking about 
still more product capa ity. Not every 
one agrees on how to get it 

For example, there's considerable 
difference of opinion on whether the 
trade is short of capacity to produce 
the light flat-rolled products that go 
into autos, tinplate, appliances, heat 
ing and ventilating equipment, and in 
creasing dozens of other uses. Some 
steelmen say capacity is in pretty good 
balance; others see a shortage, par 
ticularly in cold-rolled sheet capacity. 
¢ Already Expanded—The amazing 
thing about this phase of the steel 
business is the record of 1953 and 
1954. In those years, the trade brought 
in flat mills like crazy, vet today there 
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ive at least nine more going in at Weir 
ton, Detroit, Aliquippa, Gadsden, and 
Sparrows Point 
Chere’s a lot of push, too, behind 
pipe and tube capacity. That product 
group has been growing nicely for 
years, just as sheets have 
And when you add finishing mills, 
ou also have to beef up your anneal 
ing, trimming and shearing, and pick 
ing Capacity 
* Ingot Capacity—Back in the steel 
making departments, there's similar 
tivity. Several producers are addin 
to coke capacity. Great Lakes Steel 
has about completed a blast furnace 
project that will help both its costs and 
supply. Quality of ore is 
becoming umportant enough to justify a 
sintering plants. Several 
producers are installing oxygen plants, 
thinking of it 
Here and there on any property, 
management can find places where 
ome judicious spending will break 
bottlenecks, correct imbalances, and 
cut costs to attractive levels. For ex 
Weir says that current improve 
rents at Weirton and Great Lakes 
vill boost National's steel capacity 
from 6-million to 64}-million tons a 
Cat 
As to when the industry will for- 
mally pass from the stage of rounding 
out finishing facilities to a new surge 
of steelmaking capacity, there's little 
greement right now. Weir says, how 
that if 1955 shows an over-all 
it well may 
National may have to decide next year 
where to install its next major slug of 
National waterfront 
properties near Camden and Chicago. 
Still another steel executive figures 
that the industry is even closer to ingot 
idditions. He doubts that the 
trade can spend $1-billion a year with 
out increasing its steelmaking plant. 
There's little point, he says, in adding 
finishing capacity if haven't the 
ingot < ipacity to feed it 
[hat points the finger squarely at 
U.S. Steel's Fairless Works, where 
both iron-smelting and steel-finishing 
pacity are well beyond the capability 
f the open hearth department—by 
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ll. How to Pay for It 


or the moment, at least, financing 
this expansion doesn’t appear to be 
ny great problem. Accelerated amorti 
write-offs for the post-Korea 
are putting cash into the in 
wccount books, and carnings 
look better than 1954 

Earnings have been bolstered by a 
better product mix this year, a higher 
proportion of the more profitable forms 
of steel. Productivity is better, too, 
perhaps workers were scared 


vanhon 
‘ ipacity 
custrs 


good, too 


because 
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last year by some fairly severe lay- 
offs. 

Mostly, though, steelmakers attrib- 
ute the better showing to the perform- 
ance of all that new plant installed in 
recent years. It has been operating long 
enough to have the bugs taken out, 
and it has been running at high, efh- 
cient volume for the past six months. 
« Better Yield—In March, 1954, the 
trade employed 620,500 workers, pro- 
duced 7.29-million tons of ingots. The 
work week averaged 37.8 hours. In 
March, 1955, with a work week aver- 
aging 41 hours, the trade employed 
only 9,400 more men but produced 
).5-million more ingot tons 

By comparison, in March, 1953— 
the industry's all-time high production 
month—683,100 men worked an aver- 
ige of 43 hours a week to turn out 
10.2-million ingot tons. It took 53,200 
extra people working longer hours per 
week to produce 190,000 more tons 
than last March's 9.8-million. Compari- 
sons like that can only encourage more 
capital spending, particularly with em- 
ployment costs continuimg to rise 
* Friend in the Street—F inally, the in- 
dustry is encouraged by how Wall 
Street rates its stocks these davs In 
slightly more than a year, common 
stocks of the 10 largest producers have 
risen sharply—Bethlehem by 196% and 
four others by more than 100% be- 
tween the 1954 low and the 1955 high. 
Only two of the 10—National and 
Colorado Fuel & lron—showed gains 
of less than 85% 
¢ The Horizon—What the industry has 
its eye on is the financing problem of 
the next 25 years. As the chart on 
page 25 just to 
the needs of an expanding population 
it present consumption of 1,400 Ib 
per capita each year—the steel 
will have to add 65-million tons 
of capacity 

Besides 


shows, accommodate 


com 
panies 


will have to re 
place the existing 125-million 
They say they can’t accrue write-offs 
on existing plant fast enough to pay 
even for replacement story at 
right) 

It's a serious problem, but it may be 


that, they 
tons 


(sce 


not quite so serious as some steclmen 
would have believ« Generally 
speaking, the life of steelmaking equip 
ment is about According to 
the men in the mills, however, it is 
entirely possible to use the equipment 
much longer 

If that is true, should the steel busi 
ness run into heavy economic weather 
between and 1980, it will con- 
tinue to make steel even if it has to 
use nothing but plant that’s ready for 
scrapping. There ar that 
operating right now 

What the industry is trying to do, 
then, is get in the best possible shape 
while times are good 


you 
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NEW CHAIRMAN of U.S. Steel Corp., 
Roger M. Blough, is latest of a famous line. 


Big Steel's 


U.S. Steel Corp. this week had its 
seventh chairman of the board in more 
than half a century of corporate life 
The named Vice-Chmn 
ix.ger M. Blough to succeed Benjamin 
F. Faitless as the corporation's chief 
executive officer as well as its board 
chairman 

Fairless, who 
tirement age 
made chairman of 
ecutive 


directors 


normal re 
Tuesday, 
i newly formed ex 
committee; he will 
also continue as a director and mem 
ber of the finance committee. Clifford 
F. Hood, who remains as president, 
was named chief administrative officer. 
¢ Via the Law—Blough, 51, is a na 
tive of Riverside, Pa., near Johnstown. 
He was graduated from Susquehanna 
University in 1925, received his law 
degree at Yale in 1931. In 
he taught school three years at Hawley, 
Pa. After leaving Yale, he joined the 
law firm of White & Case, New York 

Blough began work on U.S. Steel 
matters for White & Case in 1939, 
when the Temporary Natienal Eco- 


eached the 


of 65 on was 


advisory 


between, 
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ELBERT H. GARY 
1901-1927 


EDWARD R. STETTINTUS, JR. 
1938-1940 


New Top Man 


nomic Committee was investigating the 


steel industry. In 1942, he was ap 
pointed general solicitor for U.S. Steel 
Corp. of Delaware. In January, 1951, 
he became executive vice-president 
(law) and secretary, as well as director 
of U.S. Steel Co. In 1952, he became 
vice-chairman of the corporation's 
board, and a member of its finance 
commiuttec 
¢ Triple Job—U.S. Steel directors laid 
three big problems squarely in the lap 
of their new chairman. They are these 

¢ To persuade sources of capital 
to supply U.S. Steel with $130-million 
per vear for the next 

¢ To spend this money, plus an 
other $230-million per year of U.S 
Steel’s own funds, fast enough and 
wisely enough so that in 1980 U.S 
Steel will have 59-million tons of 
capacity operating at competitive costs 
in the right markets 

¢ To persuade the U.S. citizenry 
that it’s in the public interest for U.S 
Steel to do all this 
¢ Salesman—If he can 


—_ 
4) Vvcars 


accomplish 
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J. P. MORGAN, JR. 
1927-1932 


IRVING S$. OLDS 
1940-1952 


this, Big Steel's new chairman will have 
done no morc than keep his company 
exactly in step with its industry. It 
will not have enlarged its sales per 
capita by a single pound 

lo do the job, Blough will have to 
be a superior salesman of steel—but it’s 
unlikely that he will ever write up an 
order. 

Ihe sales job that faces Big Steel 
lies not in Detroit, or other 
working centers. The biggest 
part of it will lie in Washington 
¢ Its Own Cash—It's not that U.S 
Steel wants government financing; the 
thought of that frightens it. ‘The 
vation is much different 

¢ Over the next 25 vears, U.S 
Steel will have to replace its present 
38.71-million ingot tons of capacity 

e And U.S. Steel's share of the 
additional capacity required by 1980 
(chart, page 25) will add another 20.15 
million ingot tons 

This 59-million tons of capacity will 
average about $153 per ingot ton. New 
capacity will $300 per ton, but 


metal 
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cost 


MYRON C, TAYLOR 
1932-1938 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 
1952-1955 


Has Job Cut Out 


most of the job will be 
existing capacity. 

U.S. Steel hopes to get the job 
done for about $9-billion (at today’s 
prices) or $360.3-million per year. ‘The 
financing works out this way 

elf depreciation yields 
million per year, and 

¢ If retained earnings yield $71.5 
million per year 

¢ Outside sources must yield $130 
million per year 
Yo raise this, U.S. Steel has three 
rcour;©rses 

elt can sell 
equity 

* It can raise prices 

¢Or it can—if permitted—boost 
its own cash generation by heavier de 
preciation 
¢ Unattractive—The attractiveness of 
heavy debt financing is limited in so 
an industry as stecl 
The attractiveness of stock financing 
more limited. That remains 
true today despite the past year’s fabu 
lous rise in steel rod prices Last 


rounding out 


$158.5- 


securities—debt or 


volatile 


is «even 
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week Wall Street valued a ton of 
U.S. Steel's capacity at only a little 
more than half what it will cost to re- 
place it 

Raising funds through higher prices 
is even less promising. Federal income 
taxes take 52% of the profit. On the 
basis of 1954 operations, U.S. Steel 
would need a price boost of at least $13 
per ton to raise $130-million per year. 
* Quick Choice—So Blough can pre- 
sent the federal tax soe with this 
pretty stiff choice 

« Kither let us write off the full 
costs of our property—in current dol- 
lars or 

¢ Watch the steel industry 
in capacity, in efficiency, and 
in technology 

He's going to have to push this 
decision more or less 
too. The steel industry is 
ipproaching the peak of the accelerated 
mortization it received for all that 
plant it installed after Korea broke. 

By 1959, most of the cash that 
generated will have passed through the 
industry's account books. But by then, 
Steel's 25-year replacement-expansion 
program will be on in dead earnest. 

* Roadblocks—Blough's job will be a 
hard ene. This is why 

¢ The U.S. is far too deeply en 
meshed in a world power-struggle to 
run the slightest risk of letting its steel 
industry wither 

« Conversely, the U.S. is far too 
deep in a domestic litical 

to approve at all readily the 
steel seeks in depreciation. 

For cxample, the 1954 tax law con 
tained limited relief on depreciation. 
U.S. Steel can that last year's 
relief is far than it 
need for its share of the steel 
program of the next 25 
But that law already is a political 


dwindk 


chore to a 
promptly 
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There's anether angle: The depre 
ciation help steel seeks is not trivial, 
revcnucwise 
* In His Favor—Still, Blough has some 
things in his favor 
Every dollar's worth of help he can 
in on depreciation will yield a double 
benefit. It will reduce the amount of 
ecuritics to be sold, and at the same 
make the securities a good deal 
valuable—hence easier to sell at 


tinned 

more 

higher prices 
Also, the 


been less 


United Steelworkers have 
“anti-business” than many 
other big unions from which the Demo 
crats draw so much strength. The steel 
often led by U.S. Steel 
has spent considerable time and money 
trving to convince the USW that 
friendly cooperation is better than 
militant saeainen 
*Top PR Man—If he manages to 
make this sale, Blough will have done 
mother major part of his job as chair 


industry 
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man. That is to be steel’s No. | public 
rclations man 

When you look at the record, it’s 
pretty striking how hard Fairless worked 
at this—and how much he achieved. In 
one 52-month period ended recently, 
he made at least 21 major speeches. 
These ranged from the passionate issuc 
of Pres. Truman's 1952 seizure of the 
steel industry to the delicate position 
of being industry spokesman at a dinner 
to build up David McDonald after he 
became USW president. 

Mostly, though, Fairless ranged the 
land hammering incessantly at modern 
day economics. 

Someone will have to do this for the 
corporation hereafter, and it looks very 
much as if the finger is pointed at 
Blough. 

And Blough will find, within a few 





Thousands of Units Monthly 


The Race for Third Place 


years, that he'll have to have to be 
spokesman for the steel industry more 
than Fairless could ever be. 

For Emest T. Weir, chairman of 
National Steel, and Eugene G. Grace, 
chairman of Bethlehem, are both close 
to 80. When these two veterans leave 
the stage, the head man at U.S. Steel 
Corp. inevitably is going te be pretty 
much it. 
¢ Technical—On the operations side, 
Blough’s chairmanship wil! encompass 
some fascinating evolution in steel 
technology. For one thing, the oxygen 
converter is now a fact. 

Then there's the continuous casting 
machine. And one of Big Stecl’s com- 
petiters appears to be proving right now 
that induction heating of semifnished 
shapes, when carefully applied, is a very 
attractive development. 
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The Showdown Will Come Next Year 


One of this year's hottest races 
around Detroit is the rush that Ply 
mouth and Buick are making for third 
place. Last year, Plymouth’s fall from 
third place stung Chrysler Corp 
badly. Buick took the spot by 513,500 
to 381,100 

This year, Detroit observers think 
Buick will nudge Plymouth out again 
The reason: Chrvsler’s $125-million ex 
pansion = (BW —Mar.19'55, 
p29), much of which is aimed at put- 
ting Plymouth back in third place, 
will come too late to help Plymouth 
this year. ‘The real showdown should 
come next yeay. 

The expansion will add about one 


Plymouth’s theoretical three 
But during this year, 
Plymouth, by working overtime, can 
make less than 750,000 cars, while 
Buick, by pushing, can make or ex 
ceed 750,000 

Plymouth built up a good produc 
tion lead early this year, but, by the 
end of the first quarter, Buick had nar- 
rowed the gap. At that stage Plymouth 
had built 211,794, Buick 205,578. 

In sales it's the other way around: 
Latest figures show Buick out in front 
with 123,082 compared with Ply 
mouth’s 113,220. But with export 
sales added, Plymouth’s total sales are 
probably much closer to Buick’s. 


third to 
shift capacity 
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Salk Vaccine at the Crossroads 


@ More cases of post-injection polio are being 
reported—some with vaccine other than. Cutter’s. 


@ Washington, too, is in the middle of a tempest 
ever distribution controls—voluntary or mandatory? 


@ A National Institutes of Health investigation of 
Cutter may decide the future of Salk vaccine. 


The dramatic new Salk polio vaccine 
program wallowed in confusion this 
week as a harried U.S. Public Health 
Service heard more reports of children 
contracting the disease after receiving 
shots (BW—Apr.30’55,p26) 

At midweek, the National Institutes 
of Health was considering holding up 
the entire mjection program for fur- 
ther tests. And it was becoming an 
open question whether the difficulties 
involved only vaccine manufactured by 
Cutter Laboratories, Inc.-as first 
thought—or whether they brought all 
the Salk vaccines under a cloud. Or, 
indeed, whether the polio cases re- 
ported are only what should be ex 
pected in a program of this nature. 
¢ Troubles Pile Up—In less than a 
month, the Salk vaccine has run the 
gamut from triumph to worry, if not 
despair. This is what happened: 

¢On /pr. 13, after years of re 
search and testing, the vaccine was pro 
nounced safe and 80% to 90% effec 
tive. The Francis evaluation report 
(BW—Apr.16'55,p136) was based on 
experience with some 400,000 injec- 
tions in Public Health Service field 
trials last year. Among the 400,000 
children, only 129 cases of polio were 
reported 

e On the same day, NIH cleared 
the first batch of vaccine for this sea- 
son—a batch produced by Cutter. Later, 
it approved other batches made by five 
other manufacturers. To date, it has 
rcleased 104-million cc. 

¢ By the end of the same week, 
Congressional pressure forced Pres. 
Eisenhower and Health-E.ducation-Wel- 
fare Secy. Oveta Culp Hobby to call a 
hurry-up conference with the six manu 
facturers of the vaccine. No one had 
thought a distribution control program 
would be needed, but demand sud 
denly overshot supply. Out of the con- 
ference came a voluntary allocation 
plan for areas and age groups (BW- 
Apr.23'55,p41); details were outlined 
at the President’s press conference this 
Wednesday. 

¢ About Apr. 20, a case of polio 
developing after a shot of Cutter vac- 
cine came from California, where a 
mild epidemic had already started. 
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Other cases were reported to PHS in 

uick succession: 24 of them after 
hots of Cutter vaccine, then—as other 
makers got their products into distribu 
tion—five more attributed to Cutter, 
four to Eli Lilly & Co., plus a few as 
yet unconfirmed cases involving Parke, 
Davis Laboratories’ vaccine. 

¢ On April 27, the Cutter cases 
broke into the newspapers. 

e This week, recriminations were 
flying at emergency committee meetings 
and press conferences. State and local 
health officials blasted Washington for 
failing to set up stricter controls at the 
start. So did a national conference of 
state governors in Washington. Along 
with objections that vaccine had not 
been channeled freely enough where 
it was needed, were objections that the 
vaccine hadn’t been checked thor 


oughly. 
© Voluntary Controls—At this week's 
press conference, Pres. Eisenhower re 
affirmed his preference for voluntary 
distribution controls, despite a move 
ment in Congress for mandatory con 
trols 

Eisenhower, Mrs. Hobby, Surgeon 
Gen. Leonard Scheele, and their ad 
visers all stick with their endorsement 
of a voluntary program. They feel a 
mandatory program would take too 
long to get rolling 

However, the President said he 
would consider—if necessary—buying up 
all the Salk vaccine for free distribu 
tion to needy children. This would 
automatically give the government full 
control over allocation. 
* Complicated—When the first reports 
of polio among children who had been 
injected began coming in, it looked 
as if there was a tragic but simple cause 
Since the first 24 cases were among 
children injected by Cutter vaccine, it 
seemed likely that a batch had gone 
wrong despite safeguards 

Against this, was the fact that the 
post-injection cases were widely scat 
tered—making it highly unlikely they 
could have come from one batch. In 
addition, it is generally believed that 
any injection can trigger off a case in 
a person carrying latent polio. It may 
not even take an injection—a pregnancy 


may trigger latent polo in women. 

In any case, NIH—which is charged 
with rechecking each maker's own tests 
before a batch is released to the pub- 
lic—and Cutter recalled all this vaccine. 

NIH sent a team of lab technicians 
to Cutter’s Berkeley (Calif.) plant to 
help the company double-check its 
manufacturing and testing methods, 
It was a public black eye for Cutter, a 
50-year-old specialist in injectible drugs. 

Then the troubles got more compli 
cated. Cutter had been the first to get 
its vaccine on the market in large vol- 
ume (enough for 750,000 shots); its 
vaccine was the first to be used in the 
West, the South, and the Chicago 
area, the regions where most of the 
post-injection polio cases have sprung 
up. But this week, other cases sprang 
up as other makers got on the market. 

Besides, post-injection cases of poho 
are mostly cropping up im areas where 
a high rate of the disease had been pre 
dicted before the immunization pro 
gram started. 
¢ The Question—Now, a lot depends 
on what the NIH experts find. 

If NIH finds that Cutter turned out 
one or more bad batches of vaccine, it 
would be a staggering blow to the com- 
pany—but not to the Salk program as 
a whole. It would mean that (1) some 
live polio virus had slipped through 
the screen of Cutter and NIH tests or 
(2) Cutter’s product fell below po- 
tency requirements, didn’t give proper 
immunizing effect. 

On the other hand, if NIH finds 
that Cutter’s vaccine measures up im 
all the retesting, the whole Salk pre 
gram will be under suspicion, It could 
mean that the vaccine had been re- 
leased before adequate safety and eff 
cacy tests had been worked out. All 
brands of vaccine would then be sus- 
pect 
¢ Breaking In—Calmer heads among 
public health officials, drug makers, 
and doctors urge that the public not 
jump at conclusions. Any new drug, 
they say, is subject to a shakedown 
period, during which it is blamed for 
some deaths. This happened in the 
case of penicillin durmg the war, and 
with a newer antibiotic—Chloramphe 
nicol—just a couple of years ago. 

However, the very word “polio” 
strikes terror in the public mind. In 
the emotional pressure to get the new 
Salk vaccine on the market, trade ex 
perts say, almost any slip-up might have 
been possible. Washington's quandary 
now is what to do with the tiger it has 
by the tail: go ahead with the vaccina 
tion program or hold it up for more 
tests, which might delay it past the 
polio season 
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irr a Bull Market, FRB Checks Its 


Wall Street was full of rumors this 
week—vague but fearful rumors that the 
Federal Reserve Board was getting 
ready to give the high-flying stock mat 
ket a real wing clipping 

The Fed, in the traditional manner 


of central bankers, was keeping its 
mouth shut. 

But the nation’s money managers are 
spending much of their time studying 
the problems charted abcve. Out of 
that study could come any one of sev- 
eral actions, And the dampening effect 


ht be considerably 
greater than anything that resulted 
from the two small hikes in margin 
requirements the Fed already has made 


on the market m 
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* Correlations—Read at face value, the 
chart suggests that there is a direct 
relationship between the Federal Re- 
serve’s controls on margin requirements 
and the actual level of stock prices. In 
particular, the record seems to prove 
that the tightening of margins in 1946 
broke the bull market in that year. 

In some respects, that apparent close 
connection may be deceptive. Business- 
men were nervous about the immediate 
outlook in 1946. Today they are full 
of bouncy optimism. The kind of re- 
strictions that knocked the bottom out 
of the market in 1946 might be 
laughed off in 1955. 


And anyhow, the Fed doesn't want 


to knock the bottom out of the mar- 
ket. All it wants is to head off the kind 
of speculative fever that creates de 
mands for more credit and sets the 
rm for a 1929-style bust. 
¢ Weapons—Hence, Federal Reserve 
officials in their meetings this week 
were not talking about grabbing a club 
and knocking the market cold. They 
were trying to devise a formula—to be 
used if needed—that would restrain 
speculation and stop the wide specula- 
tive swings of prices without selene 
the credit base of the market. 

In compounding this formula the 
Fed can always fall back on its broad 
powers to restrict bank credit including 
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Guns 


its power to raise reserve requirements. 
It can also draw on two related but dis- 
tinct powers that apply directly to stock 
trading 

e It can increase the amount of 
margin customers are required to put 
up when they borrow money through 
their brokers to buy securities. The 
Board has already put through two 10- 
point hikes, bringing the present re- 
quirement ap to 70%. That's stiff; but 
it’s nothing like the 100% rule that was 
in force in 1946. 

¢ It can tighten up on the “sub- 
stitution rule,” which controls the ap- 
plicability of margin rules to accounts 
already outstanding. 
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Manipulation of the substitution rule 
is a possibility that most market op- 
crators haven't thought of. But the 
fact is that it might put a lot more 
downward pressure on prices than a 
simple boost in the percentage require- 
ments. 
¢ Substitutions—To see why, take a 
look at the brokerage account of a 
speculator who started operating last 
year when the 50% requirement was 
in effect. Say he put up $100,000 of 
his own money; he could then borrow 
an equal amount from his broker and 
buy a total of $200,000 worth of 
stock. 

Under present rules, the increase in 
requirements hasn't upset that deal in 
any way. The customer isn’t required 
to put up any more cash. Moreover, 
he is free to sell the stock he now 
holds and switch the proceeds to other 
issues without incieasing his margin. 
Thus, the new, higher requirement 
doesn’t touch him. He is still operat- 
ing on only $100,000 of his own 
money, just as he did when margins 
were 50%. 

If he does more than substitute, that 
is, if he adds to his total stock holdings, 
then the additional purchases are sub 
ject to the 70% rule. And, of course, 
a newcomer to the market has to work 
on a 70% basis right from the start. 

But generally speaking, if you got 
into the market in the days of 50% 
margins, you can stay in and keep 
trading without worrying about any 
rises in requirements since then, 
¢ Change?—Under present rules, that 
is. And that’s where the Fed’s leverage 
power comes in. By altering the sub 
stitution rule, the money managers 
could make the 70% rule or any addi 
tional hikes enormously more burden 
some. 

Theoretically, the Board could force 
all traders to bring their accounts up to 
the level of the new requirements. But 
this sort of “sell or maintain” rule 
would be pure murder. The Fed isn't 
even considering it now. 

What is being discussed is a tighter 
substitution rule—something between 
the present easy-going system and the 
drastic “sell or maintain.” For some 
samples of this, you can look again at 
the record in the chart 
¢ The “Incidental Squeeze”’—Iin July, 
1945, when margins were increased to 
75%, the Board also ruled that all pro 
ceeds from sales in undermargined ac 
counts would have to be used to re 
duce the sellers debt to brokers 
until the whole account was on a 
75% basis 

This “incidental squeeze” did not 
permit any substitutions of one stock 
for another in the account. An investor 
who wanted to sell had to apply the 
proceeds to reduce his debt; if he 
wanted to buy, he had to put up 75% 


additional money to get a broker's 
loan. 

The incidental squeeze stayed in 
effect when margins went up to 100% 
in January, 1946. Looking back, off- 
cials believe that it had a lot to do 
with the shrinkage in securities loans 
and the eventual break in the market. 
¢ Easing Up—In March, 1948, the rule 
was liberalized somewhat. ‘Traders 
were permitted to substitute stocks 
without having to raise undermargined 
positions—provided buying and selling 
were done on the same day. According 
to some Fed officials, this was a tenta- 
tive and not entirely successful experi- 
ment. 

Finally, in April, 1949, the inci- 
dental squeeze was removed altogether. 
The Fed went back to a liberal substi 
tution rule, and this rule is still in effect. 
¢And Now?—Suppose the Board 
should apply the incidental squeeze 
again today. What would it mean to 
Wall Street? 

According to most brokers, it would 
mean a lot less bounciness in the mar- 
ket—at the very least. Some brokers 
estimate that 90% of their customers 
are on their books at less than the 
current 70% margin. A tougher rule 
on substitutions wouldn't force any 
liquidation in these accounts, but it 
would put a crimp in their trading. 
Part of every sale made for margin ac- 
counts would have to be used to reduce 
the debt instead of to buy new stocks. 

Over a period of time, a ban on sub- 
stitutions would probably force a con 
traction of the amount of credit in the 
stock market. In this respect, it would 
be a heavier caliber weapon than an 
other hike in the margin requirement 
which would only restrict further ex- 
pansion. 
¢ Drawbacks—The Ved itself isn’t en 
thusiastic about tampering with the 
substitution rule. Easy substitution has 
been responsible for much of the 
breadth and resiliency of the present 
market. A ban on substitution would 
mean thinner markets, with less trading 

and conceivably with the wide price 
swings that characteristically plague 
thin markets, 

Nevertheless, if the Fed moves at 
all, it is more likely to go back to the 
tough no-substitutes rule of 1945 rather 
than to the easier version adopted in 
1948. Its experts are constantly trying 
to riddle out some method of tighten 
ing the rules without unduly freezing 
trading. But right now the thinking 
is that the Board should be either 
restrictive or easy—not something luke 
warm and in between 

If the Fed decides to get tough on 
substitutions, though, it will at least 
give the market advance warning, It 
will allow a little time to elapse be- 
tween the date it announces the new 
rules and the date they take effect. 
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Production Trouble on Weapons 


@ Defense's new look put its money on keeping 


U.S. out in front with tomorrow's most advanced weapons. 


@ But these are such complex precision mechan- 
isms that trying to mass-produce them is a major headache. 


@ Air Force men say lag is in industry's produc- 


tion knowhow—but industry retorts the trouble comes from 


trying to squeeze up normal development period. 


The “new look” that began to come 
into the country’s defense system two 
years ago marked a switch in over-all 
military policy and thinking. Now, as 
the thinking is more and more trans- 
lated into action, there’s a tough prob 
lem cropping up for defense industry's 
produc tion lines. 

It comes to this: how to get the 
new look’s highly complicated, tech- 
nically far advanced atomic-clectronic- 

weapons into mass produc- 
how to combine the finicky pre- 
cision that’s essential with the quan- 
tities required, 
¢Shift-The new defense concept 
shifted away from the philosophy of 
military force in being, ready to mobi 
lize. Instead, with immediate war 
looking less likely, it put its emphasis 
on the idea of taking full advantage 
of technological progress to make 
long-term gains in combat power—so 
as to be ready for any type of war that 
might break out, in one, 10, or 20 
years. This means keeping technolog 
ically one up on the enemy; it stresses 
advanced technical weapons, not 
proven established gear. 

But, say the experts, you'll still 
have to fight and win a war with the 
weapons you have when it begins. So 
the payoff in this policy is putting 
your advanced weapons in production 
We've already done this with some 
“weapons of the future’—the Nike 
antiaircraft guided missile, and the 
Matador guided missile (for bombing). 

* Headache—Getting such complex 
precision mechanisms onto a mass 
production line is where the head- 
ache comes—and it's causing a lot of 
head scratching by production engi 
neers and Air Force officials (for the 
new look, of course, is predominantly 
an airborne look). But Air Force men 
say such problems are neither entirely 
new nor insurmountable; they say 
the Air Force had similar headaches 
five years ago with equipment that’s 
now produced as a matter of routine. 

Here's what's causing the trouble 

now: 


¢ The complex gadgets being de- 


automat 
tion 
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signed by the scientists call for produc- 
tion tolerances unheard of by engineers; 
they can be handmade in laboratories, 
but when you try to put them into 
mass production you get into trouble. 

¢ The situation is fundamentally 
different from wartime. Then you 
want weapons in quantity fast; mainly 
you put into mass production designs 
that are already well developed, using 
easily understood production _ tech- 
niques. (The World War II B-17 was 
designed in 1933.) Now you want to 
be able to produce the most advanced 
things, better than an enemy could 
have; and these take new technology 
all down the line 
° yo epenestiy lac you put your bets 
on the newest technology and on your 
ability to keep yourself two laps ahead 
of where you think a potential enemy 
is going to be next, your efforts for 
speed are likely to tangle you up in 
your own running mechanism. And if 
you're running in a relay team, each 
runner may start blaming the rest. 

So you find: 

¢ Maj. Gen. W. P. Smith, comp- 
troller of the Air Materiel Command, 
charging that industry isn’t meeting 
defense production schedules because 
of failure in production engineering 
(BW—Apr.23'55,p30). Gen. Smith 
told a Los Angeles group we have been 
in the habit of taking for granted our 
genius for mass production, but it’s not 
working in the super-weavons for to 
morrow—and that calls for a cold, hard 
reappraisal of our technology. 

¢ Defense producers and suppliers 
retorting that the trouble comes from 
—— together the normal period 
of design, engineering development, 
prototype building, and testing—that as 
soon as the Air Force people see hand- 
whittled models meeting their specifi- 
cations they want delivery of machine- 
made finished products to start without 
delay. 
¢ Jumping In—On top of that, you find 
two conflicting schools of thought in 
the Pentagon. There are (1) the gen- 
erals who say there should be a reason- 
able cutoff point in the performance 


we seck; that we should go on with 
prototypes untib we get one that works 
with complete satisfaction; then—and 
only then—order the item into produc- 
tion. And there is (2) another group 
that doesn’t think new weapons have to 
be bug-free before going into produc- 
tion but only “reasonably workable,” 
that you can learn more about the bugs 
by “slamming right into production.” 

Right now, the first school seems to 
be on top. Air Force materiel officers 
in the Pentagon say, “We buy only 
things that are capable of being made 
in production quantities. If you can’t 
lick the problem of putting a new piece 
of equipment into mass production, 
you don’t buy it.” 

(One defense production official dis- 
agrees, says some items are being 
pushed too fast.) 

From this viewpoint, you could say 

roduction schedules are in good shape, 
But by the same token, the production 
schedules don’t really reflect the mili- 
tary’s initial requirements—because, be- 
fore a “requirement” is finally fixed, it 
is matched against production possibili- 
ties. 

© Lag—The officials pretty much agree 
on one thing, though—that production 
knowhow 1s ) Bora behind advances in 
research and development 

The production engineer is a sort of 
buffer between the designer and the 
producers. He has to take the design, 
study each part with a view to adapting 
it to available production processes and 
techniques, standardize on materials. 

As an example of what happens, Air 
Force men cite the aft section of a 
guided missile. The original design was 

complex deal with parts welded or 
riveted. A production engineer, with a 
minimum of redesigning, had the en- 
tire section cast—and while the original 
designer said it couldn’t be done, it 
worked beautifully. 

Air Force generals complain that they 
keep running into companies that 
simply cannot produce, even in reason- 
able quantities, the items they design. 
High-grade production engineering 
comes from only a few, they say. 
¢ Counter-Gripes—Some of the manu- 
facturers reply that the government it- 
self has compounded this problein by 
insisting on “second sources” for de- 
fense items. Others take a crack at the 
Air Materiel) Command at Wright 
Field, Ohio, for having “a minimum of 
patience, an overabundance of time in 
which to be critical.” 

Airframe manufacturers argue that 
in the Korean buildup procurement 
officers ordered models into production 
that weren't fully developed—and as a 
result, deliveries are held up. 
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Riddle: Which is harder +o cut:.. Mahogany or costs ? 


(areal puzzler) By MR. FRIENDLY 








Answer: The Freiberg Mahogany Company of 
La 


Cincinnati, Ohio and New Orleans, 
found a way to cut both! 
in 7 short years, American Mutual safety engineers 
helped this company which employs about 250 people, 
to reduce premium costs $37,907 below the average for 
this type of industry 
In this same period they saved another $12,000 
through American Mutual dividends! 
Total savings: $49,907, or so close to a nice, neat 


AMERICAN MUTUAL ay) 


$50,000 that we're going to come right out and 
say $50,000! 

The point is if you're pro-money and anti-accident, 
you ll find it worthwhile to look into the special service 


that has saved money and men for actually hundreds of 
companies. 


Why not send for complete details of the case of 
Freiberg Mahogany Company today? Write: American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Dept. B-121, 142 
Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 


Savings from regular substantial dividends! 





(Advertisement) 


MAINTENANCE 


LONG, TROUBLE-FREE LIFE is assured by K& M Corrugated Asbestos Sheets. They're 
used for both roofing and siding on the building pictured above at the Osgood Com- 
pany, Marion, Ohio. Application Contractor: Elwin G. Smith Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Plant Upkeep: K&M Corrugated 


Asbestos Sheets Keep Costs Down 


@ No painting needed— maintenance costs slashed 


Beset by rising costs, maintenance 
men are turning to K&M Corru- 
wated Asbestos Sheets for a building 
material that pares expenses. Reason? 
Chey give trouble-free service, never 


need protective painting 


* Rugged and tough — Made of 
asbestos fiber and portland cement, 
these sheets are strong and dense— 
they won't burn, rot, or corrode 
Weather won't harm them, vermin 


won't hurt them 


* Costs little, saves lots—The low 
initial cost of these asbestos-cement 
sheets makes possible unexpected 
savings. And the short time needed 
to install them produces extra savings; 
a minimum of cutting or fitting 


| needed 
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¢ Free folder—We'll gladly rush a 
pamphlet on K&M Corrugated 
Asbestos Sheets to you on request. 
Send in the coupon below and get 
detailed information. No obligation, 


of course 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 


in Canada: Atias Asbestos Corpany, Limited 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


For complete erature, mail this coupon to Keasbey & 
| Mattison Company, Ambler, Pennsylvania 


tom interested in further details. Please send me your 
free folder destribing KAM Corrugoted Asbestos 
Cement Sheets 


| Nome 
| Company 
| Addrew 


4 City 
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Notes on the economy by the Com- 
merce Dept.: Manufacturers’ sales in 
March hit $29-billion, with new orders 
—at the same figure—setting a near rec- 
ord. New orders beat the year-ago 
month by 20%. Also in March, 
heavy auto buying pushed consumer 
credit to a record, just under $23-bil- 
lion. This was a rise of $466-million 
over February U.S. imports of 
commercial goods for March were $995- 
million, best month in two years. Ex- 

ts were also up, to just under $14- 
Billion 

. 
Penn’s Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce has named a new dean. Dr. 
Clarence Arthur Kulp, head of the 
school’s Dept. of Insurance, takes over 
as dean on Sept. 1. He succeeds Dean 
C. Canby Balderston, now a governor 
of the Federal Reserve System. 
. 


Lever Bros. Co. of New York has just 
completed its first year without a loss 
since the days of Charle’ Luckman. 
Unilever, Ltd., in London says the 
U.S. satrapy of its world empire has 
cut out much deadwood and is headed 
for profits. Lever says its share of the 
U.S. detergent market rose in 1954. 
° 


Loyal to oil: Glenn McCarthy, Texas 
ee. has pulled up stakes in the 
10tel business in order to finance de- 
velopment of his 970,000-acre oil con- 
cession in Bolivia (BW —Oct.31'53, 
pll6). McCarthy sold his remaining 
interest in Houston’s flamboyant Sham- 
rock Hotel (BW —Mar.8’52,p152) to 
Hilton Hotels Corp. for $625,000. He 
will use the money to build a pipeline 
tying his wells to a newly completed 
Bolivian government pipeline 
s 


Going straight: For the first time in 
15 years, Distillers Corp.-Seagrams will 
introduce a straight whiskey this fall. 
Ihe world’s largest distiller, long con- 
centrated on blends, will test market a 
new straight this fall in the South, prob 
ably under the Four Roses label 
. 


4 color TV set at $695 will be put on 
the market next month by Hallicrafters 
Co. The sets, using a 2]-in. tube, will 
be nearly $200 under present sets 

. 


Colgate-Palmolive boss is out. Resigna- 
tion of Joseph H. McConnell as presi- 
dent has been announced by the com 
pany. The 49-year-old McConnell came 
to C-P two years ago, after resigning 
as president of National Broadcasting 
Co. The company says no action has 
been taken on a successor. 
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Sealing a spot-welded ’ 


If any operation in your plant requires a 
welded seam to be weather- and water-tight, 
take another look at the picture above. The 
filling you see in that all-steel “sandwich” 
is a unique 3M product called EC-1168 
a weld-through sealer. 


Under the high flash “fire” of the spot- 
welding operation, EC-1168 shows not a 
trace of spiatter or burning. It squeezes 
away from the immediate weld area, yet 
fills in tightly all around the weld to main- 
tain a permanent, flerible seal. With EC- 
1168, you can seal far more effectively 


MAKERG OF “SCOTCH” BRAND PRESSURE -GENGITIVE AOHESiVE TAPES @ “SCOTCH” srano sount 
<2 or ae pa 7 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS © “3M” AGRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH @ “3M” ADHESIVES AND cK 


See what adhesives are doing today! 


‘sandwich” 


because you utilize the full width of the 
seam, rather than the usual slender bead 
at the lap edge. 
See what adhesives can do for you... 
Automobile and truck manufacturers 
heating and air-conditioning companies, too 
have found EC-1168 to be one of many 
3M products valuable to them in doing a 
better job. If you have a design or production 
problem, let 3M put its research and re- 
sources into solving it. Call in your nearest 
3M Field Engineer. Or write 3M, Dept. 15, 
417 Piquette, Detroit 2, Mich. 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DETROIT 2. MICH. @ GENERAL GALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6. MINN © EXPORT: OF PARK AVE “. ¥. 16.8. Y¥. © CANADA: © ©. BOX 797. LONDON, ONT 


O-RECOROING TAPE @ “SCOTCHLITE” srano 
— 6+ re 


iInGS © "3M" ROOFING GRANULES © “OM” CHEMICALS 
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DOA GIARKYS WOT 


AT LOWEST COST WITH EXIDE-/RONCLADS | 


STEEL MILLS USE GIANT EXIDE-POWERED RAM TRUCKS 

TO HANDLE HUGE COILS OF SHEET STEEL WEIGHING AS 
MUCH AS 30 TONS BACH, THEY WORK FULL~SHIFT, WITHOUT 
COSTLY DOWN-TIME DELAYS, AROUND THE CLOCK, THE 
DEPENDABILITY AND LONG USEFUL LIFE OF EXIDE-IRONCLADS 
RESULT IM LOWEST HANDLING COSTS PER TON, THEY ARE 


YOUR BEST HEAVY DUTY POWER BUY-AT ANY PRICE / 





wets wl 


~~ 


THE BATTERY THAT OUTLASTS THEM 
ALL IN TAXIS AND POLICE CARS 


THE [EXYDF ULTRA START 


CAN END YOUR 
FLEET BATTERY 
PROBLEMS! 


THE ULTRA START IS THE MIRACLE BATTERY made BY 
EAIDE TO GWE LONGEST LIFE, INCREASED CAPACITY 
AND STARTING POWER. IN ACTUAL POLICE CAR 
OPERATION, ULTRA STARTS HAVE GONE AS FAR AS 170, 875 
MILES (THE EQUIVALENT OF IT YEARS’ AVERAGE DRIVING) 
WITWOUT RECHARGING! A GOOD REASON FOR EQUIPPING 
YOUR FLEET CARS WITH 6 AND 12 VOLT ULTRA stants! 


TRAVEL COMFORT IN 1676 WAS AIDED BY THE TRAIN 
BOY WITH HIS CAN OF IKE WATER, “AIR CONDITIONING” 
CAME THROUGH THE WINDOW, LIGHTING WAS INADEQUATE 
AND DANGEROUS. IT’S ALL DIFFERENT NOW, WITH HELP 
FROM EXIDES ~ MR. AVERAGE PASSENGER RIDES IN 
WELL-LIGHTED, COMFORTABLY AIR CONDITIONED CARS, 


EXIDE ANNOUNCES THE NEW EH IRONCLAD-~a 
CAR LIGHTING AND AIR CONDITIONING BATTERY 
THAT SETS A NEW HIGHER STANDARD FOR THE 
RAILROAD INDUSTRY, THE EM Gives FuLL RATED 
POWER INITIALLY — FULL RATED POWER FOR A 





LONGER WORKING LIFE! WRITE FOR SPECIFICATIONS ! 





ALL EXIDE BATTERIES ARE BUILT TO GIVE YOU LONGER 
LIFE AND GREATER POWER. LET AN EXIDE SALES 
ENGINEER SHOW YOU HOW EXIDES CAN IMPROVE YOUR 
OPERATIONS, CUT COSTS, PROTECT YOUR BUSINESS. 


° 
Exide INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa, 
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Democrats think they’ve hit on a hot political issue for 1956—one they 
figure will give them extra pulling power if the Republicans wind up with 
good times and peace on their side in next year’s elections. 


It’s liberalization of social security. The idea: Age 65 is too long to 
wait for retirement. So, cut the retirement age first to 62, then 69. The 
start would be made by paying retirement benefits immediately to those 
permanently disabled, and to widows when they reach 62. 


Party leaders aren’t yet committed to the scheme. They have no figures 
on what the expense of the plan would be. But cost is secondary in politics. 
And as of now, key Democrats look upon the plan as a good 1956 bet. 


There is obvious appeal. The sumber of people in the upper age 
brackets is on the rise. In 1940, some 480,000 celebrated their 62nd birth- 
days. This year, the figure will be over 650,000. 


Costs would rise sharply if any such plan is put into law. One result 
would be higher social security payroll taxes. Another would be higher 
costs for private pension plans, since many are tied to social security. 


Eisenhower's highway program is getting more push. The White House 
still figures it has a good chance to put over the feature that would place 
the financing outside the regular budget. 


The Senate is cold and probably will vote a bill along the lines of the 
Gore program, based on sharply increased grants to states on a more liberal 
matching basis. This would boost aid costs from the $875-million scheduled 
for the year starting July 1 to over $2.5-billion yearly for the next five 
years, accounted for within the budget. 


But the Administration may win in the House. Many state highway 
commissioners prefer Eisenhower's program, since Washington would take 
over the full cost of interstate highways. And they are trying to persuade 
the Congressional delegates from their states to take the plan, financing 
arrangements and all. 


Aid for school construction is stalled. The reason is segregation, 
although all sides play this down. Supporters of this aid program think 
they will have a better chance to get action when the Supreme Court makes 
its final decision on how desegregation must be accomplished. 


— 


Rigid 90% farm price supports were doomed even before the House 
action this week on the Democratic-backed bill. 


Benson has a veto commitment from Eisenhower. The Agriculture 
Secretary made it clear from the start that if any such legislation did get 
through the House and Senate, the President would reject it. What the 
Democrats want is a record that they can take to the farmers next year— 
show what prices would be under 90% supports, compared with what they 
will be next year under Benson's flexible price props. 


A new tax-cut flare-up is likely when the Senate takes up the House- 


passed bill correcting so-called mistakes in the 1954 law. But there is no 
chance of reductions being put on the books this year. 


Cuts next year are considered sure, barring war. Both of the parties 
want them. The fight will be over the size of the cuts and who gets them. 
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Democrats want to concentrate the relief in the lower individual income 
brackets. The Administration will support a more general reduction, with 
further incentives for economic expansion. 


—e— 


Minimum wage hike may fail this year, despite strong sentiment in both 
parties to up the prevailing 75¢ hourly floor. 

The dig controversy is over coverage. Eisenhower wants to narrow 
the exemptions that Democratic Congresses wrote into the law and thus 
bring more workers under the wage-hour statute. Opposition to this may 
be strong enough to sidetrack the legislation for this year. Best chance for 
action on the wage rate is to handle coverage separately. 


—e— 
Foreign aid administration will be conservative. That’s the reaction 
to the appointment of former Rep. Hollister of Ohio as aid boss. And it may 
make Congressional approval of the new aid money easier. 


Revision of the Refugee Act will be pushed hard by the Administration 
next year. Thought is that timing the rewriting of the law with the coming 
elections will help counter the Corsi incident. Meantime, admittance of 
refugees under the existing law will be speeded up. 


—oe— 


Industrial security: The government now has authority to bar security 
risks from defense plants with contracts for “classified” items. But the 
plant must bear the risk of litigaticn by a discharged employee. Congress is 
considering changing the law to keep suspected subversives cut of strategic 
facilities, regardless of whether or not they have defense contracts. Ex- 
amples: steel mills, electric utilities, railroads, communication facilities. 
There would also be protection from suits. Both the Pentagon and the 
Justice Dept. are behind the bill. 

—oe— 

New report on the 100 biggest defense contractors will be issued 
around midyear. It will be the first since January, 1954, when Defense Secy. 
Wilson discontinued the regular semiannual report as part of his Pentagon 
paperwork reorganization. The new listing is being prepared at the request 
of Sen. Fulbright, head of the stock market investigating committee. Penta- 
gon says it takes 60 people eight weeks to prepare the report. 


The White House is irked at William Knowland, its leader in the Sen- 
ate, for his insistence on commitments to defend Quemoy and Matsu. If 
the senator did decide to quit his post, officials say the President wouldn’t 
be upset. But there is no effort to push Knowland out. Sen. George, the 
Democratic chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee, generally is 
regarded as “the leader” on international matiers—ihe field where Know- 
land causes the greatest embarrassment. George backs the efforts to nego- 
tiate a settlement of the Formosa Strait dispute, and thus reduce war 
dangers in the Far East. 

— s— 

The next move on stock market credit may have sharper teeth in it 
(page 30). The Reserve Board may decide to modify the substitution rule if 
and when it figures any new brake on the market is called for. This could 
be used to force investors selling stocks to use the proceeds from sales 
to bring their accounts up to the prevailing margin before buying new 
stocks. This was considered, but passed over, when margins were upped 
from 60% to 70%. But the idea is still alive. 
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Dynamics in 1954 


Merged Consolidated Vultee Aircraft into the Corporation 
as a Division. Launched “USS Nautilus,” world’s first 
atomic submarine. Constructed an atomic reactor for the 
U.S. Air Foree. Flew the Navy's XFY-1 “Pogo-Stick” 
vertically and horizontally. Started production of Air Force 
F-102A supersonic all-weather jet interceptor, 

Received Canadian Government contract for new 4-engine 


Maritime Reconnaissance aircraft. 





RESULTS IN BRIEF 1954 19531) 


Net Sales $ 648,641,241 B $ 577,347,511 
Profit Before Toxes 43,895,472 28,018,866 
Net Earnings 20,795,472 13,193,866 
Earnings Per Common Share!) $4.72 $3.27 
Cash Dividends 7,438,453 6,738,945 
Working Capital 67,317,700 62,459,971 
Net Worth 88,729,634 74,471,555 

,007 ,800 ,000 9702 ,500 ,000 
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Antitrust Blast at the Publishers 


@ Justice Dept. cranks up for suit aimed at advertis- 
ing practices. The industry will fight back. 


@ Case centers around insistence that ad agencies 
keep entire 15% commission paid by the media. 


@ Trade groups have been set up to suggest which 


agencies are bona fide. It is charged that others are excluded. 


lhe country’s newspaper publishers 
were genially winding up their annual 
get-together last week in New York 
City when the general counsel for the 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn. 
dropped a bombshell that just about 
blew off the roof of the Waldorf-Astoria. 

ANPA’s Elisha Hanson told the con 
ferees that the Justice Dept. was about 
to bring its long-rumored antitrust case 
against the advertising and publishing 
business. The association had been 
called to Washington a few days be 
fore to discuss the charges. Not only 
ANPA, but the American Assn. of 
Advertising Agencies—which confirmed 
the story shortly after Hanson broke 
the news—and four other industry 
groups were involved. 

Since the Justice Dept. had not yet 
taker the case to court early this week, 
the full text of the charges against the 
publishing and advertising businesses 
is not known 

In general, however, the Justice 
Dept. is charging several leading asso 
ciations of newspaper and magazine 
publishers and the chief advertising 
agency association with having con 
spired to fix prices and to restrain trade 
in national advertising. More specif 
ically, the antitrusters charge that the 
industry's practices in setting advertis 
ing agency rates are a violation of the 
Sherman Act. 
¢ Negotiation—Presumably the Jus 
tice Dept. will not bring court action 
for a week or so. The idea was to give 
the associations a chance to negotiate 
a consent settlement before a suit was 
filed 

In this case, however, it doesn’t look 
as though the technique is going to 
work. Hanson promised that the issue 
would be met “head on.” 

The complaint is understood to 
name four other publishers’ organiza- 
tions: the Periodical Publishers Assn., 
Associated Business Publications Assn., 
Agricultural Publishers Assn., and Pub- 
lishers Assn. of New York City. These 
associations supply information to mag- 
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azine publishers regarding the credit 
rating of advertising agencies, as docs 
ANPA to newspaper publishers. 
¢ Commission—The nub of the issue 
raised by the Justice Dept. lies in the 
fact that: (1) Advertising media almost 
universally give a 15% commission on 
space or time charges to advertising 
agencies. (2) Generally advertising 
agencies—not advertisers—receive this 
commission. (3) The associations have 
set up various standards as a basis for 
suggesting to membe rs whic h adver 
tising agencies are bona fide agencies 
rhe government says that 4As and 

the publishers’ groups and their mem 
bers have participated in a “continuing 
agreement and concert of action” 
through these means: 

¢ The associations adopt substan 
tially uniform standards for recognition 
of advertising agencies; the publishers 
adhere to the standards. 

¢ Only those advertising agencies 
recognized by the associations are ex 
tended credit and allowed agency com 
missions by publishers 

¢ Publishers allow the commissions 
only to those agencies that agree to 
keep the whole commission—and not 
to split any part of it with national 
advertisers. 

¢ Recognition is denied to house 
agencies or other advertising agencies 
affiliated with other publishing, media, 
or printing establishments. 

¢ Publisher members of the as 
sociations charge gross rates—with no 
discount or commission—to direct ad 
vertisers that do not use the services of 
an advertising agency. 

¢ Publishers stick to their pub 
lished advertising rates. 

¢ Agency commissions are fixed 
and maintained at 15% of the pub 
lishers’ gross rate for advertising 


1. What's Behind It? 


The first major question arising from 
the charges is simply: Why did Atty. 
Gen. Brownell launch the case in the 


first place? The advertising and pub 
lishing industries have always carried 
out these practices in the open. 

It is not, of course, the first time 
that the issue of the 15% commission 
has been raised. As the 4As and the 
ANPA quickly pointed out, the Fed 
cral Trade Commission lodged substan 
tially the same complaint back in 1923, 
when it looked into the operations of 
these two groups and several other or- 
ganizations. After seven years of liti- 
gation, the case was dismissed. 

About two years ago, the Justice 
Dept. announced that it was beginning 
an investigation for possible antitrust 
violations inherent in the so-called 
“recognition” system. As a result, anti 
trust lawyers spent weeks searching the 
files of the six associations involved 

Why did the antitrusters move into 
the case again? 

No one knows the answer to this 
There is speculation that two groups 
kicked up the fuss: those advertising 
agencies that, for one reason or another, 
have been denied recognition by the 
publisher associations; and a few na 
tional advertisers with extensive adver 
tising departments of their own who 
would like the 15% commission for 
their own purse. 
¢ The Target—Another question that 
arises is why the Justice Dept. centered 
its attack on magazines and newspaper 
publishers and why it did not include 
other major media such as outdoor ad 
vertising, radio, and television, 

In absence of official explanation, 
one possible answer, at least insofar as 
the broadcasting industry in general 
is concerned, is that it has no central 
recognizing body. The National Assn 
of Radio & Television Broadcasters 
has considered setting up such a body, 
but never has 

The reason 
lished these 
buried in the 
ager ics 


why media have estab 
recognition groups 1s 
history of advertising 


ll. What Is an Ad Agency? 


Che crucial point is the ambiguity 
of the advertising agency's position vis 
a vis the advertiser and the medium. 

In the middle of the 19th Century, 
when agencies first took root, they got 
their start as agents for publications, 
whose space they peddled for a 25% 
fee. By a gradual evolution these 
early agents, though retaining the name 
of agent, became brokers, buying space 
in large quantities and re selling it to 
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advertisers. A third step in the meia- 
morphosis of the agency took place 
around the turn of the century, when 
publications set up their own sales de- 
partments and the agencies became 
more and more identified 
advertiser and his interests. 

But advertising agencies continued 
to earn their keep by accepting a fee 
from publications. (By the carly years 
of the century this was tending to sta- 
bilize at 15%.) As radio and other 
media came onto the scene, the same 
pattern of payment—by the media 
persisted 

This makes the agency's position an 
unusual oe. It now acts as agent for 
the client—the advertiser—but is paid 
as a broker would be—by the medium. 
* Functions—As agent for the adver- 
tiser, the agency performs a variety of 
functions, on the planning of adver 
tising campaigns to the final prepara 
tion of copy, art, and printing plates. 
For these services, it is paid in several 
ways. It receives 15% of the cost 
of the space or time it buys for the 
advertiser (164% in the case of out- 
door advertising space). It also charges 
the advertiser a 15% fee on other out 
of pocket expenses, for photoengrav- 
ings, finished artwork, and so forth. 
Additionally, it charges the advertiser 
separate fees for other services, such 
as merchandising aid, public relations, 
etc. 

The increasing cost of advertising 
means that increasingly agencies charge 
extra fees for a growing list of services. 
However, the 4As estimate that 75% 
of al! agency income is still derived 
from the commission from media. 

The agency handles directly the pur- 
chase of time or space for the adver- 
tiser. The practice is for the medium 
to bill the agency 85% of the cost of 
the space. The agency bills the adver- 
tiser for the full cost of the space as 
it appears on the rate card. (If an 
advertiser insists on placing its adver- 
tising directly with the medium, he 
normally gets billed for the gross rate— 
no 15% discount for him.) 
¢ Another Split—At this point, the 
split semeudiity of the agency—as 
broker and agent—splits again. The 
agency becomes a principal in the pur- 
chase of the space or time, which is 
made through a contract between the 
agency and the medium. 

The agency assumes financial re- 
sponsibility. Whether the advertiser 
pays the agency or not, it must pay 
the medium. 

This aspect of the agency-media 
relationship makes it easy to under- 
stand the development of the media 
associations and their credit-rating 
function. 

The question of recognition is a 
delicate one for the industry. All the 
publishers’ associations insist that they 


with the 


do not blacklist agencies, but rather 
that they investigate them and then 
issue recommendations to their mem- 
bership, as would any credit-rating or- 
ganization. 

¢ Ability to Pay—Financial responsibil- 
ity is what chiefly concerns the pub- 
lishers’ organizations such as Associated 
Business i and Periodical Publish- 
ers Assn. (The latter provides a credit- 
rating service for four big publish- 
ing houses—Hearst, Curtis, McCall, 
Crowell-Collier.) 


il. What Is the Target? 


What is the real target of the gov- 
emment’s antitrust attack? is it the 
universal refusal to give the advertiser 
the 15% discount if he places his ad- 
vertising directly with the media? 

Presumably, the charging of different 
rates for different classes of buyers is 
permissible under the Robinson-Pat- 
man act, which legalizes functional 
discounts for various levels of trade— 
for wholesalers, brokers, retailers, ete. 
¢ What Role?—However, it is at this 
point that a legal question may arise: 
What, legally speaking, is the ad 
agency? Does it act as wholesaler? 
Broker? Or as agent for the client? 

A second question—the crucial one 
in the present instance—also arises: 
Does advertising come under the anti- 
trust laws in the first place? 

ANPA’s Hanson, in company with 
AAAA, relies on the origimal FTC 


action back in the 1920s, dismissing 


the case against the agencies and pub- 
lishers. The grounds: Advertising was 
a service, not a commodity in inter- 
state commerce, and thus not subject 
to the antitrust laws. 

¢ No Change—The government admits 
that there has been no change in the 
statute since 1930. But Atty. Gen. 
Brownell cites a line of Supreme 
Court cases that show, he says, that 
services crossing interstate lines are 
commodities in interstate commerce 
and subject to the antitrust laws. 

He particularly relies on a 1944 
decision, against the Southeastern 
Underwriters Assn., in which the high 
court ruled that fire insurance com- 
panies—charged with fixing premiums 
and agents commissions and with 
policing their agreements through rat- 
ing bureaus—were subject to the anti- 
trust laws. 

It is belief of some observers that 
the real target of the antitrusters in 
the advertising case is the uniform 
15% commission, not the cther 
charges. 

As a practical matter, if the adver- 
tising case ever goes to trial, the most 
important point will be a matter of 
evidence: whether the publishers im 
dependently do the things attacked 
or whether they do them in concert. 
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The 20 Biggest Retailers: The 1954 Score 


Figures in Fiscal Year 


Retail Profit 
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retailing costs, which 
the time 
department stores, have 
hardest hit by the factor, 
costs in line better last year 
Sears, Roebuck, May Dept. Stores, 
md J. C. Penney Co. managed to ring 
substantial profit gains despite 
light dips in sales. Kroger, National 
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Picture 


theu healthy 
gins that enabled them to move 


increased sales by mat 
ahead 
of their respective nearest competitors 
Penney, May Department Stores Co., 
ind Federated Department Stores. Yet 
two of the latter also rang up profit 
boosts. So did R. H. Macy & 
overtaking Kresge variety 
* Double Loser—Only 
Montgomery Ward—fell down on both 
sales and net, due partly at least to the 
Safe 
way attributed its profit dip to the ex 
pensive fight it is waging against trad 
Gimbel Bros May 
Pittsburgh strike them 


Co., m 
chain 


on retailer 


ompany § management troubles 


ind 
hurt 


ing stamps 
the 


said 


Though there was some shifting in 
mk among the top 20, there were no 
udditions to, nor deletions from, this 
A&P continued to head the 
country’s retailers in size, as again it is 
estimated that its sales hit around the 
S4-billion mark 

Ihe two newest food chains on the 
list of the top 20—Jewel Tea and Colo- 
nial—strengthened their spots over 
Marshall Field and City Stores, their 
department stores rivals they replaced 
last year and the year before 

Because of varying fiscal year end- 
ings and other reasons, the over-all pic 


vears’ list 


omitted 


PROFITS 
» Change 
From 1953 


Brightens 


entirel\ 
previous 


ture isn’t complete yet. But 
1954, like was marked 
by the growth of new stores—largely in 
the Food Fair, which has the 
most growth 


ycars, 


suburbs 
striking record 
the top chains over the past 20 years, 
idded stores last 
pushed up it iles volume another 
notch 
Governmental 


among 


another 25 year, 


figures released late 
last month show that tctal retail sales 
for the country hit $14.2-billion last 
year, $6-million under the record 1953. 
Thus while sales generally continued 
at a high rate—and only four of the 
top 20 retailers lost any sales ground 
at all—nevertheless, the profits picture, 
or the earnings before taxes picture, 
takes on new importance For it is 
when sales begin to level that retailers 
turn anxious eyes to their net profits 
to see them through 

Department stores, which have had 
more than their share of troubles the 
past several years—also got some much 
needed help from branch stores, many 
of which went suburban last vear 
Macy’s branches, for example, helped 
the chain pile up an impressive boost 
in both sales and profits. Federated 
also made headway despite dropping a 
notch in the standings 
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This Team 
gets more work from less horsepower 


YOU CAN GET an Allison TORQMATIC Converter 
matched to a Continental RED SEAL gasoline engine 
in a wide range of hard-working equipment. 


When you do you'll get shock-free power that cuts costs 
all along the driveline — that keeps your equipment on 
the job building profits, not in the shop raising costs. 


The TORQMATIC-RED SEAL team helps manufacturers 
reduce horsepower with no loss in equipment work- 
ratings. That's because the TORQMATIC Converter can 
triple engine torque — helps a lower-horsepower engine 
deliver higher working power. 

And it automatically balances engine output with load 
demand to boost working speed and engine efficiency — 
increases engine life and cuts maintenance costs by keep- 
ing the engine in its most efficient operating range at all 
times. 

Allison’s newest TORQMATIC Converter is easy to 
install and maintain. It is completely self-contained, 


requires no complicated piping or other connections. It 
has a built-in pump and oil cooler, carries its own oil 
supply, has a simple dip-stick to check oil level 


You can get an Allison TORQMATIC Converter matched 
to gasoline or Diesel engines from 40 to 400 horsepower 
— a TORQMATIC Transmission for engines up to 300 
horsepower. Ask your equipment dealer or manufacturer 
about Allison TORQMATIC DRIVES next time you buy 
—or write Allison Division of General Motors, Box 894B, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana, for more details. 
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BIG PACKAGING was one of the innovations used in marketing Monsanto's “all” 


that helped make the detergent 


A Smash Hit for a Rookie 


Monsanto 


1 big le Ague 


been 
onsumer merchandising 
years. But in that time, the 
St. Louis industnal supplier has packed 
inder its belt a lot of experience in 
the unpredictability of retail selling 
me of it good, some sot so good 
elt has major hit 
ill,” the detergent for automatic wash 


hha bine 5 


Chemical Co. has 


nly three 


scored one 


and 
strategy for marketing deter 


elt has developed 1 novel 

flective 
nt 

e It has stirred the big soapmakers 

nto some counterofiensiy 


Cn Mav 16, Monsanto 


uccesstul 


measures 
will follow 
into an alien 
that date it 
cak its first consumer advertising 
Dishwasher “all.” 

i detergent designed specifically 
iftomatn 


foray 
ith another. On 


magazine of 
dishwashers, as “all” is 


washing machines 
ms brings to nine the 


ed at automat 
number of con 
umer products Monsanto's merchan 
ng division is marketing 
¢ Problem—Yet to prove that this kind 
f living isn’t always easy, at the same 
time Monsanto faces a question: What 
to do with Krilium, the “wonder” soil 
onditioner that launched the company 
mn its big consumer-marketing career 
BW —Jun.7°52,938). On sales, Krilium 
far has 
Add these two experiences together, 
nd you get a good case history of the 
problems of selling new products to a 
vy market 


produced no miracles 


The “all” Story 


All” 


wv he tl 


back in 1947, 
Electric Corp 
vent to Monsanto for a controlled suds 
detergent for the new automatic clothes 
washer the company planned to make 
200 formulas later, Monsanto's 
had what 


was concer ed 


Westinghouse 


+ 
crn 


We stinghouse 


Cure he rs 


wanted: a “controlled suds’ product 
that got clothes clean, didn’t hamper 
the washing process or overwork the 
machine. 

Eight years later, “all” is Monsanto's 
top-selling product 
lieve it accounts for half of 
the $86.3-million sales of the com 
pany’s phosphate products and deter 
gents group. Monsanto says only that 
“all” sales have increased substantially 
each year and have doubled since Mon 
santo itself took over the marketing in 
1953 
¢ Sizable Dent—Whatever the volume, 
the controlled suds detergent has made 
i dent in the market. According to 
the 1955 Consolidated Consumer An 
alysis (to be released shortly), Procter & 
Gamble’s Tide is still the No 
of women in 19 out of 
veyed for all types of washing machin 

wringers as well as But 
“all” rates three 
cities, third in cight—and “all” aims 
only at the automatic market 

Last week, Roy L. Brandenburger, 
vice-president in charge of Monsanto's 
sells 
told the 
Assn 
that two independent market surveys, 
1953 and again in 1955 for 
Monsanto, showed that nationally “all” 
had jumped from 10th place to 4th 
ymong all heavy-duty soaps and deter 
gcnts 


I'rade sources be 
close to 


l choice 
20 cities sur 


iutomati 
newcomer second in 


washer 


merchandising  division—which 
Monsanto's 


American Newspaper Publishers 


consumer lines 


made in 


This comment came in a speech 
sceepting the association’s award to 
Monsanto and its advertising agency 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, of Chicago 
for the “creative excellence” and cffe« 
tiveness of “all” newspaper advertising 

How did “all” get to these heights? 
¢ Find a Distributor—In 1947, the con 
sumer was only a gleam in 
Monsanto's eye. Neither it nor West 
inghouse wanted to distribute “all.” 
Agricultural Laboratories, a Columbus 


business 


concern that made and packaged agri 
cultural specialties, asked for the job 
It set up Detergents, Inc., to market 
all.” 

But as “‘all’”’ sales climbed, Monsanto 
decided to take over the merchandising 
itself. In 1953 it acquired Detergents 
Inc., kept 90% of its personnel im its 
own merchandising division, formed a 
year earlier for consumer products 

Detergents, Inc., set the pattern for 
the early stages of selling the detergent 
This was an unusual alliance between 
the detergent maker and the appliance 
\ Monsanto official 
‘We got into bed with the appliance 
manufacturer and 7 
¢ Tiein With Appliances—W esting 
house started “‘all’’ off to the market bi 
putting a package im automat! 
washer it sold. Soon Bendix got on the 
bandwagon. Today, Whirlpool, Thor 
AMC, Norge, Hotpoint, Hamilton us: 
the same trick, and 
features “‘all.”’ 
60% of all the 
ers today 
when they 


business saVvs 


staved there 


ever' 


advertising 
Monsanto figures that 
automatic wash 
package of “‘all” 
tactor’ 
housewives, the fact that 
her washing maker pushes 
all” converts her into a steady cus 
tomer. But “all” has another important 
tie—with appliance distributors and serv 


their 


mayor 
contam a 
leave the 

For many 
machine 


icemen 

Monsanto is cautious about 
spelling out the details of this deal, for 
competitive reasons. But it pays the 
ippliance distributor $1 for putting 
‘all” into a machine he sells and for 
demonstrating the machine with “all 
In addition, it has 
for the serviceman 
a machine, he, too 
) package of “all,” leaves the packag 
for the According to the 
trade, he gets 20¢ for this promotion 

The manufacturer 
package for free; so 


rather 


1 premiums 5 stem 


When he 


demonstrates with 


re pairs 


housewife 


his initial 


gcts 
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man. QOn the cooperative magazine 
advertising, Monsanto pays a » sare 
the amount varies. 
¢ Store Sales—As more customers be- 
came aware of “all,” they demanded 
it at stores. Appliance stores and laun- 
dry channels were the first retailers. 
Then department stores took it up. 
Finally in 1951, “all” began to sell 
through hardware and grocery outlets. 
Distribution has now reached the nor- 
mal point where grocery stores account 
for “a major” portion of the business. 
l'aking on the usual outlets involved 
some headaches. Grocery stores wanted 
the same high markups that depart- 
ment and specialty stores are accus- 
tomed to. To get around this, Mon- 
santo at first offered special promotional 
allowances to the non-grocery store out- 
lets in the form of invoice discounts. 
But the people who got the discount 
would often use it to cut prices. So last 
October Monsanto dropped this tactic. 
Now all trade channels buy on the 
same basis. 
¢ Helping Dealers—Outlets that had 
been getting the discount didn’t like 
the change. To offset their protests, 
Monsanto stepped up its own field 
promotions. A staff of Monsanto home 
laundry consultants puts on demon- 
strations throughout the country. “Our 
efforts to help sell white goods are not 
mere window dressing te sell ‘all,’” 
Brandenburger says. “Appliance dealers 
know we are dead serious about push- 
ing their products.” 

There’s a reason for this kind of hard 
selling. Women are suspicious of a 
product that produces skimpy suds. 
“What the heck must I do to get suds 
with your stuff?” was a common com 
plaint in the early days. Since the start, 
Monsanto and the washing machine 
makers have hammered at the point 
that suds don’t mean a clean wash. Its 
ads have made clever capital of what 
seems a natural lack: Suds, they tell the 
housewife, are old-fashioned 

In packaging, too, “all” made news 
It started out like most detergents in 
a 24-0z. package (plus a 100-Ib. bag for 
self-service laundries). This detergent, 
savs Monsanto, was the first to move 
to a large package—a 10-pounder 
which is the best seller today. Next 
came a 50-lb. drum, then a 25-lb 
package and a new, reusable 25-Ib. pail. 
The pail was introduced in 1952, made 
its debut through appliance and de 
partment stores. Finally there’s a 100 
Ib. drum. 

« Counteroffensive—All this activity 
has created some counteractivity among 
the big soapmakers. All of the Big 
rhree (Precter & Gamble Co., Colgate- 
Palmolive Co., and Lever Bros. Co.) 
now have a controlled suds detergent 
in the test-market stages—Dash for 
P&G, Ad for Colgate, and Vim for 
Lever. None of these is yet marketed 
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nationally. But Colgate reports that 
Ad is outselling “all” in the few 
markets where it is being tried. 

The soap manufacturers would like 
to tie up with washing machine manu- 
facturers, as “all” has done. But their 
products are still too young. P&G's 
Tide, however, has developed tie-ins in 
a big way. It now has 15 washing ma- 
chines on its list. 

P&G is also working with distribu 

tors of washing machines, going Mon- 
santo one better, according to the 
trade, which says P&G pays appliance 
distributors $1.20 for promoting Tide, 
against Monsanto’s $1 for promoting 
“all.” 
e Battle Ahead—All this indicates that 
a stiff battle is in the offing—a battle 
Monsanto would be the last to mini- 
mize. The chemical company feels it 
now has the merchandising talent and 
setup to take on the competition that 
lies ahead. 

Some trade observers feel that, with 
Dishwasher “all” coming into the pic- 
ture, there may be some real fireworks. 
They hint that the big soap makers, 
who buy some of their raw materials 
from Monsanto, may retaliate for the 
new competition by scouting elsewhere 
for their supplies. Monsanto, though, 
points to steadily rising sales of its 
phosphates, knows of no dramatic 
threat on that score so far. 


ll. The Krilium Story 


The detergent sneaked into the mar- 
ket by a back door—and zoomed. The 
soil conditioner got off with a tremen 
dous bang, and has had a slow career 
What happened? 
¢ Overenthusiasm—l’'or one thing, the 
enthusiasm of the press, 
and competitors oversold the 
on the wonders that the soil condi 
tioners would work. Monsanto has 
consistently warned that it takes a lot 
of elbow grease to bring about the 
miracle, and that it works only for 
certain kinds of soil. But too many 
miracles were promised too soon 

But the main obstacle to sales, Mon 
santo believes, is the competitive pric 
ing picture. The consumer pays $4.95 
for a 5-lb. package of Krilium. For 
$3.50, he can get a 100-lb. bag of ferti 
lizer. This price, which has held the 
consumer market back, has also made 
the use of Krilium prohibitive for many 
commercial users 

Monsanto is “reappraising’’ its Kri 
lium program. “We are in the Krilium 
business to stay,”” says John Gilles, vice 
president of Monsanto sales, “Our 
present policy will be confined to ‘pre 
scription selling.’”” By this he means 
the product will be pushed in special- 
ized fields—golf courses, baseball dia- 
monds, and the like, where it has al- 
ready found a promising market 
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“We ought to label 
this box 
LOST PROFITS” 


Why? Because you lose labor 
cost when parts need rework. 
This loss very often exceeds 
the manufacturing profit. 


Why accept rework loss?... 


You don’t have to accept this loss as 
“fixed”. The point in production where 
you spot cracks or defects determines 
whether you save or lose both time 
and labor. 


Inspection with Magnaflux during manu- 
facture finds all cracks, from ali causes, 
when they first occur. It suggests the 
cause and cure before parts are run in 
quantity. Magnaflux keeps cracked parts 
from being machined, holds rework at 
minimum, reduces loss. 


Inspection with Magnaflux is low in cost, 
and fast. Ask to have one of our engineers 
help you investigate how it may save you 
money or write for new booklet on 
LOWER MANUFACTURING COST. 
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NEW FACE on the roadside, as 


Fanny Farmer, Inc., the nation’s 


largest candy manufacturing retailer, 
prepares for a June 15 opening at 
Peabody, Mass. The company be- 


lieves there’s money in 


Shifting the Old Candy Store 


That 


t 
s ATTY 


straight-laced candy chain, 
lrarmer, Inc., has loosened its 
ta md decided to step out on the 
to reach after more customers 
It's taking the step—one that has 
proved profitable for many of its com 
petitors—on June 15, when it will open 
its first ‘Candy Fair” 
on the Newburyport Turnpike, at Pea 
body, Mass., where candy will be made 
spot (picture lanny 
Farmer is planning similer shops in 
metropolitan New York and Detroit. 
\ll this means a big shift from the 
tradition. It has 
largest candy manufacturing 
(last year's $18-million) 
through putting its kitchen-white stores 
<leep in the downtown districts, close 
to the crowded office buildings. Its 
move to the roadside shows that it’s 
moving along with two trends that 
been growing since World War 
Il; (1) the evolution of the automobile 
8 a routine shopping vehicle, and (2) 
the demand for old-fashioned home 
made type of candy that can be bought 
in a salesroom right alongside the 
kitchen where it’s made 
¢ Successful Trials—It was in New Eng 
land that the roadside candy shop was 
pioneered. A local conypetitor of Farm- 
cr's—the Hebert Candy Mansion 
opened one small shop, proved that it 
could be develeped inte a $1-million 
Today, there are about 500 
such shops throughout the country, 
selling well over 10% of the 3-billion 
lb. of candy that is bought each year. 
Lhe roadside shops vary a great deal, 


roadside 


new, roadsick 


on the above) 


chain become the 
nation § 


retailer sales 


have 
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but basically they follow the same 
principle. ‘They're marked by colorful 
modern decor and by special kitchens 
in which at least 80% of the candy 
they sell is made It's this feature 
that Fanny Farmer will stress heavily, 
attracting shoppers by putting a wide 
picture window in front of _ its 
kitchen. 

It's the personal touch that the 
kitchen gives to the candies that has 
pushed the growth of the roadside 
candy stores. Decades ago, candy mak 
ing was a handicraft. But when the 
candy industry, like most others, found 
that strength lay in number of retail 
outlets, production-line manufacturers 
moved in. 

* Shifting Demand—But the personai 
touch has never lost its retailing value 
And now the cycle of demand scems 
to be swinging back a little toward 
genuine homemade candy. Factory- 
produced candy still holds almost 90% 
of the volume, but the home 
made variety is making headway again 

The roadside candy kitchen costs 
more to set ap than a downtown store 
Usually, it means an investment of at 
least $100,000. The roadside store has 
to be bigger and must feature a wider 
range of candies. The Candy Fair's 
selling space will be 30-ft. by 60-ft 
and some 300 types of candy will be on 
display. Traditional Farmer downtown 
stores are about 12-ft. by 30-ft. and 
they display about 135 kinds of candy 

Fanny Farmer is hoping for big 
things from its roadside experiment. 
“In the candy trade, it’s as big a step 


sales 


as changing a corner grocery into a 
supermarket,” says one official. 

In some ways, roadside candy shops 
do follow a supermarket pattern. 
They've self-service, with a sales staff 
on duty mostly to supervise and advise. 
They are usually located near other 
roadside stores—restaurants, filling  sta- 
tions, grocery and drug stores, even 
other candy shops—which help to build 
trafic volume 
¢ Social Pattern—l'anny Farmer is also 
banking on a bigger average salescheck 
and greater volume through its roadside 
store. One drive-in shop boasts a $4 
average customers check. A study run 
by Barton’s Bonbonniere candy chain 
over the past four years showed that 
suburban consumers bought 11% more 
candy than their city-dwellers, and also 
indicated that when people move from 
the city to the suburbs their candy con- 
sumption immediately jumps. 

Fanny Farmer is the first big chain 
to try the roadside experiment, and it 
is still waiting to find the answers to 
questions like these 

¢ Has the trend to roadside candy 
buying taken a real bite out of down- 
town stores’ business, and does the 
growth of the new kind of shop really 
signal a shift in the trade? 

e What about winter 
when the roads are bad? 

e What is the best advertising for 
the roadside shop? “Most now use 
newspaper and radio.” 

¢ How much business will the new 
Candy Fair have to do to pull its own 
weight in the chain and justify its costs? 


months, 
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from a high tension tower may be unknown. 
But it is not unknowable. Somewhere be- 
tween priceless and worthless is a figure 


that represents its fair worth today, 


So it is with every one of the myriad items 
that make up the assets of a public utility 
or any industrial enterprise, And frequently 
the value of those assets must be determined 
—to form the basis for setting fair allow- 
ances for deprec iation and rates for servic es. 


purchase of adequate insurance coverage, 


Somewhere between priceless and worthless 


The present value of an insulator hanging 


preparation of tax returns, sale or acqui- 
sition ofa property, finane ing an expansion 


program. 


The engineer supplies these facts through 
valuation surveys—surveys which combine 
a physical inventory, knowledge of con- 
struction costs, and statistical studies rela- 
tive to deterioration and obsolescence. 
These are the facts that enable manage- 
ment to reac h sound business dec isions and 
provide a basis for understanding between 


producer and consumer, 


Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. 


HARRISBURG - 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PITTSBURGH, PHILADELPHIA, DAYTONA BEACH 


En guneers 











ESSENTIAL TO INDUSTRY 


The nature of an industrial project determines its require- 
ments but “movement” is always a big factor. 

There's the movement of materials and a necessary 
for plant —— .. . the movement of unfinished products 
and of fini goods to markets .. . even the movement of 
executives on business and vacation trips. 

So, in many ways, movement translated in terms of rai! trans- 
portation, is very important when selecting an industrial site. 
That's one reason why so many concerns have established 
plants in the “Union Pacific West” where the finest of rail 
service is conveniently available. 

For complete and confidential information about available 
sites, see your nearest U.P. resentative or contact 

Mr. W. H. Hulsizer, General Manager of Properties, Dept. 373, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 











Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad 








MARKETING BRIEFS 





CBS-TV has a plan to let its affiliates 
broadcast 20 to 30 of the network's 
commercial programs on a sustaining 
basis—without commercials. This Ex- 
tended Program Service Plan will be 
offered to stations that are not desig- 
nated by advertisers to carry their shows. 


Car notes: General Motors dealers re- 
port that retail sales for the first 20 days 
of April were the highest for any such 
period in the company’s history. The 
year's new car sales by GM through 
Apr. 29 were 1|.1-million, up 144.8% 
from the 1954 period; used cars were up 
134.2%. . . . Nash will guarantee se- 
lected used cars sold by its dealers— 
and back up its guarantee with a $1-mil 
lion indemnity bond. If the car is a 
Nash, guarantee terms will be dou- 
bled. 


A merchandise mart, patterned after 
Chicago's, will open on the former site 
of John Wanamaker’s New York store. 
It will offer 1.5-million sq. ft. of dis- 
play space for electrical supply, house- 
wares, hardware, appliance, machine 
tool, and related industries. 
. 


Antitrust suit against National Linen 
Service Corp. of Atlanta charges that 
the company has tried to force out 
competition by buying out “hundreds 
of competing services,” carrying on 
price wars, and giving rebates to cus 
tomers 
. 


Denver's pioneer TV station, KFEL- 
TV, first in the U.S. to get a post- 
freeze license, is up for sale. The area 
has four stations now, and competition 
for network programs left KFEL-TV 
with only a few hours of network pro- 
graming cach week 

° 


A trade-in plan for room air condition- 
ers will let Mitchell Mfg. Co.’s dealers 
offer up to $125 on old units; these, 
reconditioned, may sell as low as $99. 
Despite an industry carryover of 600,- 
000 units from 1954, Mitchell expects 
curtailed production will cause a on. 
age this year. 
+ 

The Shopping Center vs. Downtown, 
motivation study by C. T. Jonassen, of 
Ohio State Universitv, has just been 
published by the university's Bureau 
of Business Research, College of Com- 
merce & Administration. It covers 
three cities—Columbus, Houston, and 
Seattle—to determine how the pull of 
the suburban center measures up against 
the pull of downtown shopping. 
Price: $3.50. 
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@ Keeping harmful grit and dirt out of the lungs of big 
engines, like locomotive diesels, is no small problem. 
Determined to do the job better than ever before, a 
leading filter manufacturer turned to the Reynolds Wire 
Division of National-Standard for a special wire cloth 
that would trap all the dirt and still let such engines 
breathe the terrific volume of air they need. 


No simple assignment this, for it took months of con- 
centrated development work—not only to develop the 
kind of wire cloth that would do the job, but also to find 
out how best to produce it. It had to be slit into narrow 


NS 


widths, with special lock wires to prevent raveling. It 
had to withstand a patented method of severe forming 
and crimping without compacting. And despite the spe- 
cial construction and narrow slitting, it had to be fur- 
nished in extra large continuous rolls. All were tough 
problems to lick! 


The ability to lick a tough problem in wire cloth is one 
thing. The willingness to do it is quite another. You 
get both at Reynolds Wire. But, problem or no problem, 
short orders or large volume production, you too will 
find it pays to turn to Reynolds. Try us and see. 


MATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY + WILES, MICHIGAN 
Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 

ATHENIA STEEL DIVISION + CLIFTON, WN, J. 

Fiat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Stee! 

REYNOLDS WIRE DIVISION «+ DIXON, ILLINOIS 

industrial Wire Cloth 

WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY DIVISION «+ JERSEY CITY, HM. 4. 
Special Machinery for Metal Decorating 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS DIVISION - 
Round and Shaped Stee! Wire, Small Sizes 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





A Cold Look at Bank Mergers 


Congress is talking of tightening up the antitrust laws 
to crack down on some bank mergers that are now beyond 
the government's reach. Hearings start next week. 


The recent wave of bank mergers is 
pointing up the fact that the new anti- 
merger law passed in 1950—the law 
that antitrusters are using to thwart 
ome big mergers in industry—doesn't 
apply to banks 

The 1950 amendment was designed 
to close a loophole in the antitrust laws 
Under previous law, the government 
had the power to block mergers that 
were accomplished by stock acquisi 
tions; but it could not move against 
mergers that took the form of acquisi- 
tion of physical assets. The amend- 
ment brought acquisition of assets un- 
der the rules—but it made an important 
exception, It applied only to industrial 
mergers—that is to companies subject 
to Federal ‘Trade Commission action. 

Thus, under the 1950 amendment 
the Federal Reserve Board does not 
have the same power to move against 
bank mergers that the FTC does against 
industrial mergers. This means that 
banks can avoid government objections 
to a merger by arranging for one bank 
to buy the physical assets of the other 
instead of making a trade of stock. 
«May Be Plugged—Both Stanley N. 
Barnes, head of the Justice Dept.’s anti- 
trust division, and Rep. Emanuel Celler 
of New York, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, have been brood- 
ing over this situation 

Barnes is the man who is pressing en 
forcement of the anti-merger act, and 
Celler is the man who was largely re 
sponsible for its enactment. Last week 
they both spoke up 

Barnes camel to the Senate Small 
Business Committee that Congress 
bring acquisition of bank assets under 
the anti-merger act as a “safeguard” 
against monopolistic combinations in 
the banking field 

No sooner were the words out of 
Barnes’ mouth than Rep. Celler said 
he will start the ball rolling for such 
legislation. 
¢ Feelings—No objection is expected 
from the Federal Reserve Board, which 
feels it doesn’t have adequate legal 
authority to block bank mergers and 
would probably be happy to see Justice 
Dept. take over responsibility for anti- 
trust law enforcement against banks, 
banking associations, and trust com- 
panics. 

Barnes is willing to accept the as- 


52 


signment, and Celler favors his getting 
it. A House Judiciary subcommittee 
will explore the banking angle in a 
series of hearings on antitrust law re- 
vision scheduled to start next week. 
Among officials requested to present 
their views are John J. McCloy, chair- 
man of Chase-Manhattan Bank of New 
York; George A. Mooney, New York 
State Supt. of Banks; B. H. Ryan, pres- 
ident of the Independent Bankers 
Assn., and Ray M. Gidney, Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency. 

Rep. Celler asked Mooney last Jan- 
uary to “stem the tide” of bank merg- 
ers. He said the current rash of merg 
ers is clearly at odds with the anti 
monopoly laws of New York State and 
with the intent of the Celler anti- 
merger act. 
¢ Shrinkage—Exactly how strong has 
the merger trend been in recent years? 
Here's the picture 

Around 14,400 banks, mostly com- 
mercial institutions, are now operating 
in the nation, compared with 19,375 
back in 1931 and more than 30,000 
in the early 1920s. 

Obviously, the sharp decrease since 
then can’t be blamed entirely on merg- 
ers. For one thing, many banks passed 
away in the 1920s, a rough time for 
banks in various rural areas of the 
nation. Others closed their doors, of 
course, in “shotgun” marriages or plain 


bankruptcy during the depression of 
the 1930s. 

¢ Recent Mergers—Nonctheless, the 
trend toward mergers has been respon- 
sible for the disappearance of many 
hanks in recent years. For instance 

e Mergers in the U.S. last year 
totaled over 200, compared with 116 
in 1953 and around 100 in 1952 

eIn New York State alone, 66 
commercial banks mergered themselves 
out of the picture between Jan. lI, 
1951, and June 30, 1954. 

2 In New York City, where the 
bug has really bitten banks only re- 
cently, 18 banks have lost their identity 
through mergers in the last seven years, 
including four prominent banks in the 
last six months 
© Pressures—Obviously, a wide varicty 
of reasons has accounted for the recent 
trend. However, the main motivation 
has been the need, as seen by most 
bankers, to expand and branch out in 
line with the changing conditions in 
their areas. 

Cities have been decentralizing, with 
mass movements of industry and popu- 
lations toward suburban areas. As a re- 
sult, hanks need an increasing number 
of branches if they wish to broaden 
their operations or want to change from 
“bankers’ banks” into “retail banks.” 
Usually, they've found that the cheap- 
est way to solve such problems has been 
to buy up other banks that have the 
qualities they seck 

It’s anybody's guess how long the 
trend toward bank mergers will con- 
tinue at the recent rapid pace. How- 
ever, you can find many observers will 
ing to bet it still has a long way to go. 
One authority, in fact, expects mergers 
this year to soar to as many as 350. 


Too Sharp a Pencil? 


Wall Street’s money crowd is looking 
with a lot less than enthusiasm at the 
Treasury Dept.’s plans for refinancing 
$6.4-billion in upcoming maturities. 

It had been widely thought that the 


Treasury would let investors choose 
among two or more issues, as it has 
done in recent financings. A probable 
combination, it was felt, was 1- vear, 
13% certificates and 24-to-3-year notes 
(BW —Apr.30°55,p100). 

But the government decided other- 
wise; the entire offering will consist of 
15-month, 2% notes. Of these, $2.5- 
billion are offered for cash, to retire tax 
and savings notes that are falling due, 
while the remainder are in exchange 
for l-year 14% certificates due May 17. 
¢ Short Stu#—Treasury officials say the 


15-month 2s were decided on because 
the tightening of money, with the re- 
sultant firming of the short-term inter- 
est rate, has led investors to want 
nothing but “short stuff.” The officials 
also said they were confident that the 
2% rate was right on the button, since 
the Treasury recently had to pay 13% 
for 90-day money The government 
people added that they thought the 
notes would be particularly attractive 
to corporations holding the maturing 
savings and tax notes. 

There was some agreement among 
Wall Street's experts on government 
bonds that the Treasury had done a 
fair job in lining up its issue with the 
existing market. But the kind words 


ended right there; many people asked 
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That's what W. L. Gates, owner of Wayne, 
Michigan's two largest furniture and appliance 
stores, calls his handsome new Worthington 
air conditioners. 

And judging by the increase in sales since 
the quiet-running Worthington units were 
installed, Mr. Gates hit the nail on the head. 
Not only do more customers come in, stay 
longer, and buy more, but the Gates’ sales- 


people do a better job now that they're cool 
and comfortable all year-round, The always 
dependable Worthington units do away with 

troublesome dust and excess humidity, too. 
For the whole story on the economical, 
draft-free Worthington air-conditioner, see 
your Worthington dealer or write for new fact- 
filled booklet to Worthington Corporation, 

Section A.5.18-W, Harrison, New Jersey. 
A518 


WORTHINGTON 


Climate Engineers to Industry, Business and the Home 





Don’t let “fish bowl’ distractions 





cut your office efficiency ! 


Actual test shows work output increased 27% 
after installation of VMP MOBILWALLS 


Plan your office layout with vmp’s modern 
metal partitioning, and do away with old- 
fashioned ‘“‘fish bowl’’ conditions. 
MOBILWALLS cut down noise, sharply 
reduce delays and errors. With the privacy 
they afford, routines run smoother and 
work-stopping distractions are virtually 
eliminated. MOBILWALLS are ideal for 
every office, large or smail. If you're plan- 
ning a new office, or remodeling an old one, 
don’t pass up the savings they afford. 


We can show you how much others have 
gained in office efficiency—how much 
they’ve cut down on costly delays. We'll 
demonstrate with Raiio-Delay Studies— 
accurate reports that rate office efficiency. 
They show what has been done, let you 
picture for yourself what can be done in 
your own office. 


MODERN STYLING . , . SPEEDY INSTALLATION 





VMP MOBILWALLS are smartly designed— 
ideal for office or factory. Colors are restful 
and permanent. Surfaces never chip, warp, 
or crack; they wash clean easily. Erection 
crews from your own local area install 


Here’s what happened in a large insurance 

company after MOBILWALLS were installed: 
Office productivity increased 27%. 
Delays, lost motion were cut 48%. 
Time spent paying attention to dis- 
tractions, and correcting errors, 
was reduced 38%, 
The vMp MoBILWALLS installation 
helped in adding as much to work 
output as could have been added 
by a 27% increase in employees and 

payroll expense. 


Free folder, Get complete details by writing 
to Department BW5 for vmp’s informative 
folder . . . detailed data on Ratio-Delay, 
comparisons of partitioning materials nor- 
mally used, and other valuable facts. 


MOBILWALLS in a matter of hours—your 
office routine is uninterrupted. And VMP 
MOBILWALLS are readily adaptable to 
floor plan changes—they are easily and 
quickly moved. 


roducts, inc. 








ORANGE, 


VIRGINIA 


Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc, 





Product 
Finish 


LIQUID 
PLASTIC 


WITHSTAND 
ROUGH 
HANDLING 


SURFACE COATING 
ENGINEERS 
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FREE PORTFOLIO 


AT TIME AND 
WEAR 


Rest-All 
Stenographic 
Swivel Model 

No 5# 


.. FAMOUS ALSO FOR TOP COMFORT, WORK 
EFFICIENCY AND MODERN ATTRACTIVENESS 


Exclusive structural features, such as the 
ball-bearing joint connecting backrest and 
hairpin, pay olf for users of Rest-All Alumi- 
num Posture Swivel and Straight Chairs. The 
famous wearing characteristics, low mainte- 
nance and replacement requirements assure 
lowest attainable end costs. Yet, once you 
have seen them, you will agree to buy Rest- 

FINE CHAIR 


All Chairs for comfort and beauty 

alone. Write for literature. 
2 AAI Mr etetim SPECIALISTS 
410 WN. ~— L RO., YOUNGSTOWN. °. 


EXPORT DEPT: 25 BEAVER ST. es wanes abe 4,0¥. 





bluntly just how long the issue would 
be able to hold at par. 
¢ Sharp Pencil—One 
authority put it this way: “People we 
talk to aren't very enthusiastic about 
the new 2s. It was just a little bit too 
much on the line. Treasury omcials 
were too sharp pencilish. 

“Frankly, I don’t see how the new 
notes ‘vill be able to stay at par. We 
laid them against our vield curve today, 
and, in our opinion, they're slightly 
overpriced. With money rates tending 
to firm up, they look like a sure bet to 
go to a discount.” 

Said another: “One thing the Trea- 
sury can be sure of: The new offering 
will be definitely on its own. This time 
most of the subscriptions will be ‘legit.’ 
There won't be any fat premium pros 
pect to attract free riders out to make 
a fast buck.” 

Still another money man, who had 
expected offering of a short-term note 
and a longer-term issue with an interest 
rate of around 24%, said: “The new 
notes may appeal to commercial banks, 
but they will have little attraction out- 
side the banks. Few corporations today 
want to put their money into fixed 
income securities for any length of 
time.” 
¢ Bank Reaction—Bankers were an- 
other group not too happy about the 
new 2s. Said one: “The new aotes 
didn't raise my blood pressure. My 
recommendation to the Treasury was 
to bring out a l-year note at this time. 
But the Treasury did otherwise.” 

The big question according to an- 
other ‘tao Hy, is this: “Is the Federal 
Reserve going to cooperate by provid- 
ing the reserves needed to support the 
cash offering? Lately they've been a 
little niggardly along those lines.” 

One bank man said the new issue 
may help the sales of the commercial 
paper brokers. The prevailing New 
York rate on 4month to 6-month 
prime commercial paper is now 14%- 
24%, and some investors may prefer 
it to getting the same yield on the 
longer-term government notes. 
¢ Bank Loans—Despite the Treasury's 
recognition in its latest offering of the 
general firming in short-term rates, few 
bankers thick the New York rate of 
3% on prime bank loans will move 
up at this time. 

“I feel that some bank somewhere 
would boost its rates now if it could 
justify it,” one banker said. “But right 
now, I don’t look for a rise. Come 
September or early October, when de- 
mand for bank loans usually is climb- 
ing, the story may be different.” 

The new Treasury notes are dated 
this May 17, and mature Aug. 15, 
1956. Subscription books were opened 
last Tuesday, one day for cash sales, 
three days for exchanges. 

The offering is expected to be the 


money market 


last major refunding until the fiscal 
year ends on June 30. 

Of the $3.9-billion to be paid off, 
$1.7-billion is held by Federal Reserve 
Banks, $700-million by commercial 
banks, and $1.5-billion by other in- 
vestors. 


Electronic Giant 


Rand, Sperry merger 
would put new firm in strong 
competitive position in a hot 


field. 


When rumor of the merger now con- 
templated between the Sperry Corp. 
and Remington Rand, Inc. frst flut- 
tered up and down Wall Street some 
weeks ago, the smart boys had it that 
the new corporation would be named 
Univac, Inc.—playing up the name of 
Rand's well-publicized line of giant 
clectronic computers. Spokesmen for 
each company denied this, and proxy 
material for the merger sent out last 
week said the new company would be 
called The Sperry Rand Corp. 

But, Rand and Sperry officials admit 
that the Univac and devices like it play 
a large part in their thinking about the 
proposed merger 

In a letter about the merger to share- 
owners this week, Rand's Pres. James H. 
Rand pointed out that “most important 
—by combining eleetronics engineering, 
research, development, production and 
distribution, we will improve our com- 
petitive position. We will also acceler- 
ate programs now in progress... .” 
¢ Complementary Lines—Both compa- 
nies are considered leaders in their 
fields. And their fields are to a great 
extent complementary lines of electronic 
products. Management in each com- 
any is willing to bank heavily on the 

lief that electronics—in products for 
government, industry and the consumer 
—has a lucrative future. 

Right now there is not much direct 

competition between the two compa- 
nies. However, both want to grow in 
the same direction—clectronics for auto- 
mation, computers, weapons systems, 
and the like. The logical thing, both 
managements figure, is to combine now. 
This will prevent duplication, get two 
good engineering forces working to- 
gether at the outset. 
* Meetings Slated—Management of 
both companies signed an agreement of 
consolidation on Apr. 12. The next 
move is up to the sharcowners, and spe- 
cial meetings have been called. Sperry’s 
will be held in New York on May 26; 
Rand's a day later in Buffalo. Approval 
by two-thirds of the stockholders of 
each company is needed to make the 
merger offecial 
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The nine-man board of the new com- 
pany would be headed by Rand Chmn. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. James Rand, 
who is 69, would be vice-chairman. 
Five of the nine board members would 
come from Sperry. President and 
chief executive officer of Sperry Rand 
would be Harry F. Vickers, now Sperry’s 
president. 
¢ The Totals—Sperry Rand would have 
some $484-million i assets and a net 
worth well in excess of $200-million. 
Combined sales for the last fiscal year 
of each totaled almost $700-million; 
combined earnings came to around 
$44.6-million. 

By comparison, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., which figures to 
be a chief competitor of Sperry Rand, 
reported 1954 sales and rental revenues 
of $46)-million and net earnings of 
$46.5-million. 
¢ Stock Exchange—Basis of exchange 
for the new stock will be 34 shares of 
the new company’s common for one 
share of Sperry common (now selling 
around $69). Two Sperry Rand shares 
will be given in exchange for one Rem- 
ington Rand common share (now 
around $43}. Sperry Rand and Rem- 
ington Rand preferred will be ex- 
changed one for one. Giving effect to 
the conversion of the common shares 
of both companies that were outstand- 
ing Apr. 1, 1955, the pro forma earn- 
ings of the new company for 1954 
would have been about $1.75 a share. 
Managements of the constituent com- 
panies anticipate an initial quarterly 
dividend of 16¢ per share of the new 
common stock, 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





$650-million to grow on: Ford Motor 
Co. plans to spend that much in the 
next three years on new plant and 
equipment. Henry Ford, II, says pres- 
ent capacity can’t keep up with de- 
mand, despite the $1.7-billion already 
spent on expansion since World War 


, 


March cash dividends were up 6% over 
the 1954 month, says the Commerce 
Dept., and showed a similar gain for 
the whole first quarter. The figures: 
for March, $1,353,000,000 compared 
with $1,274,000,000 in 1954; for the 
first quarter, $2,335,000,000 compared 
with $2,208,000,000 the year before. 
° 


Rhode Island voters will soon be asked 
to O.K. a $30-million issue of new 
bonds, largest in the state’s history, to 
help pay for a four-year, $70-million 
road building program. The sale would 
lift the state’s outstanding debt by 
about 75% from its recent $43-million. 
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a better kind of power 


for the textile industry 





America’s leading 
manufacturer of 
custom-built motors 
since 1880—Electro 
Dynamic—now produces 
a complete selection of 
standard and special 
motors for the 

textile industry. 


The red E.D. “power 

spot” is your assurance 

of extra dependable 

Electro Dynamic power— 
75 years in the making— 
yours today at no extra cost! 


LECTRO Gates in atinies 
xtra DC. Standord or 


VY NARMEC  vecct pup. SD 


ependable motors NEMA, tondords, (Qj 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL D 


or: ery ee, 





There is No Worry 
about Failures 


or 
Maintenance Costs 


Ww 
TRU-LAY 
PUSHIN. 
Remote Controls 


Long Life is a matter of record.We 
have never heard of a TRU-LAY Flexi- 
ble PUBSH-PULL wearing out in normal ¥ 
service. An engineer writes us: 
“Simple operation and elimination of 
maintenance problem are the major ad- 
vantages in using your Push-Pulls.” 
Literally hundreds of manufacturers 
are solving their Remote Control 
problems with TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS. 
In so doing they attain Unfailing 
Performance— Better Appearance — 
More Effective Design—Simplified 
Assembly —I mportant Savings. 
Another engineer tells us: ‘Your Push- 
Pulls save us time, labor and material. 
The old linkages often required much 
planning in both engineering and 
shop which is not needed now.”’ 
TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS cre "Solid as 
@ rod but Flexible as a wire rope" 
This flexibility greatly simplifies in- 
stallation... reduces the number of 
working parte... makes it possible 
to enake around obstructions... 
provides positive remote action 
whether anchorages are fixed or mov- 
able... damps out vibration. 
Adaptability to all sorts of mechan- 
ical situations explains the wide- § 
spread use of TRU-LAY PUSH: PULLS, 


Accuracy is inherent in their design. 
Dependable Operation of these 
controls is a certainty, even under 
the most adverse conditions... HoT 
. COLD... WET... ABRASIVE... 
CORROSIVE... or just TOUGH, 
Capacity ranges from light jobs up 
to jobs of 1,000 Ibs. input . . . over 
short or long distances up to 150 ft. 


Our DATA FILE will 
answerfurtherquestions 
you may have about 
this versatile tool. 

Write for a copy 
OUTBOARD FANS New, 
trouble-free devices for m_ simple, 
steering — made possible by acco 
PUSH-PULL—are now available. 
Look for them at your dealers. 
You'll be as enthused as the Boat 





DATA 
FILE 





Simca: The Joys of Youth 


French auto maker, short on past, is long on new 
tools and layout. Thanks to Ford deal, its stock is listed on 


American Stock Exchange. 


Sometimes there are advantages in 
not having a past. This can be true 
in the automobile business as well as 
in a police court. 

It certainly hasn't been the case 
with American manufacturers in the 
mar 9 period, but for one of the top 

‘rench producers it is pretty largely 
true. Simca, leading maker of medium 
and higher priced cars in France, really 
got its start after World War II. And 
the benefits of its lack of past are 
modem tools and plant layout. 

Simca’s largest production has been 
since 1949. And its absorption of Ford 
of France in 1954 not only launched 
the latest phase of Simca’s expansion, 
but is also directly responsible for its 
American shares this week becoming 
the first fully listed French stock on a 
U.S. exchange. 
¢ War Hiatus—It is true that Simca 
was represented among French motor 
car manufacturers before the war. Back 
in the middle 1930s it started out as- 
sembling the “French Fiat,” and then 
turned out its own Simca 5, producing 
about 60,000 of these tiny cars before 
World War II. Yet output had scarcely 
begun before it began to feel the 
squeeze of defense production. 

After the war, when Simca set its 
sights on the medium-size, medium 
price market, it tooled virtually from 
scratch. 
¢Growth—From a capital of 125- 
million francs in 1939 it has now 
grown to 5-billion francs. It has more 
than 19,000 workers; daily output is 
running over 700 cars. The first truly 
postwar car was the Aronde, introduced 
im 1951. Since then nearly 300,000 
have been produced. The present 
Aronde, powered by a 4-cylinder, 45-hp. 
engine, mn in price from about 
$1,700 to $3.0 000, placing it among the 
medium-priced French cars. 

With the acquisition of Ford of 
France, Simca entered the higher price 
field. A completely new line of the 
Vedette cars was introduced late in 
1954. The Vedette is powered by a 
Ford-designed V-8 engine rated at 80 
hp.; ite models range in price from 
around $2,000 to $3.000. 

Approximately a fourth of all 
Vedettes and Arondes is exported, 
mainly to European markets. Few 
come to the U.S. because it is difficult 
for them to meet the price competition 
of other foreign makes, particularly the 
British. 
Plant 


Setup—The company 


now 


rates two major auto plants—plus 

ree making commercial and agricul- 
tural vehicles and parts. At Nanterre, 
near Paris, is an almost fully integrated 
factory turning out the Aronde models. 
Due to lack of space, it has been 
forced to grow upward rather than 
horizontally. The company is proud 
of the way in which efficiency has 
been maintained despite the unnatural 
flow this imposes on parts and mate- 
rials. 

Expansion plans now call for con- 
solidation of all auto production at the 
former Ford plant in nearby Poissy. All 
told, expansion and tooling calls for an 
outlay of more than $55-million over 
a period of four years. By the time it 
is finished, daily production is sched- 
uled to rise from the present 700 cars 
to more than 1,000. 

No new financing is contemplated at 
part. according to H. T. Pigozzi, 

under and president of Simca. The 
company has financed a large part of 
past growth out of funds retained in 
the business, and has a cash balance 
almost exactly equivalent to the amount 
budgeted for the expansion program. 

Last year sales of cima alone 
produced revenues of approximately 
$225-million (allowing for the Ford 
acquisition). Management expects this 
year’s volume to rise to nearly $300- 
million. Net income after all charges 
and taxes exceeded $54-million in 1953, 
and roughly the same tota! was hung 
up in the first nine months of 1954. 
@ Prospects—Final results for 1954 
aren’t available but the Vedette model 
change in the fourth quarter doubtless 
held final results below what might 
have been shown with uninterrupted 
operations. With a large backlog of 
orders for the Vedettes, the company 
expresses confidence that the dividend 
on the American shares will be main- 
tained at least at last year's rate of 
$1.07 after the 19% French withhold- 
ing tax. 

At the time of the Ford-Simca con- 
solidation there were about 3,000 U.S. 
investors holding these American shares. 
This does not include the Ford Motor 
Co., which has a 15% interest in Simca 
through the exchange of stock for Ford 
of France assets. 
¢ Credit, Too—Perhaps a third of 
Simca’s sales of new automobiles in 
France are now made on installments— 
something of a departure in French 
marketing where cash on the barrel- 
head has so long been the rule. 
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dnnouncing anew open-end Mutudl Fund 


Investors Group Canadian Fund Ltd., is a Canadian open-end management type 


mutual fund whose objectives are to participate in the development of the resources and 
economy of Canada through diversified investments principally among common stocks of 
Canadian enterprises, and to obtain fax advantages for its shareholders under Canadian law. 


For information, write to: 


Fevestors DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF: 


INVESTORS STOCK FUND, INC. An open-end INVESTORS MUTUAL, INC, An oper-cnd man- 
management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- agement type mutual fund diversifying its investments 
ments among common stocks and other equity among common stocks, preferred stocks and bonds, 
pascspeniad INVESTORS SYNDICATE OF AMGRICA, INC. 
INVESTORS SELECTIVE FUND, INC. An open- A face amount certificate company issuing installment 
end management type mutual fund diversifying its in- certificates having 6, 10, 15 and 20 year maturity 
vestments among bonds, preferred stocks, and other values and fully paid face amount investment certifi- 
semor secures, cates, 


+. 


This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registration and prospectus require- 
ments of the Federal Securities Act. Information about the issuer, the securities and the circumstances of the 
offering is contained in the prospectus which must be given to the buyer 

Prospectuses relating to the shares of capital stock or certificates of the above companies may be 
obtained from the national distributor and investment manager: 


INVESTORS DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC.,870 INVESTORS BUILDING, 8th & Marquette, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





EVERYTHING THAT ROLLS HAS TO 


AS (0) ee 


BRAKING PROBLEM IS DIFFERENT 


Ne 


brakes just about 


HEN Bendix four-wheel brakes were intro- 

duced to the American motoring public in 1925 
the way was opened for safely controlling today’s swift, 
high-powered cars. Since then we've built millions. of 
brakes for many kinds of vehicles, each with its own 
peculiar braking problem. 


From the day we patented the first airplane brakes, 
for example, stopping heavy planes has gotten tougher 
and tougher. When a large airplane comes roaring in for 
a landing it’s like stopping 150 passenger cars going 60 
m.p.h. Ordinary brakes and lining couldn't do it. So we 
invented a completely new lining called Cerametallic t 
for uge on our segmented rotor brake—and that did the job! 


Many years ago we pioneered power braking for 
trucks—known today as Bendix* Hydrovac*. What we 
learned building millions of these dependable brakes 


has been incorporated in today’s power brakes for 
passenger cars. Now Bendix “Low Pedal” Power Brakes 
have been selected by more car makers than other 
types. We also make a power brake that can be installed 
on your present car; you can buy it from car dealers, 
service stations and independent garages. 


Other brake products made by our Bendix Prod- 
ucts Division at South Bend, Ind., include heavy-duty 
systems for farm tractors and off-the-road equipment 
and what we call Factory-New Lined Brake Shoes. 
These brand-new, deluxe shoes, equipped with the 
exact lining recommended by your car’s manufacturer, 
can be installed by your dealer. 


For years our Eclipse Machine Division at Elmira, 
N. Y., has built Bendix* Coaster Brakes for bicycles. 
Last year they brought out a foot-operated “‘power 





everything that rolls! 


brake” that gives your boy or girl 32°, more stopping power and lets them 
pedal easier because it has a two-shift transmission. It’s called Bendix* 
MultiSpeed Coaster Brake, and every American bicycle maker now offers 
it. Make sure it’s on your child’s next bike because it is safer. 

Our Marshall-Eclipse Division at Troy, N. Y., turns out millions of 
pieces of brake blocks and linings every month. Used as factory equipment 
om many new cars, you should specify Bendix Eclipse lining when you 
need your brakes relined. 

So you can see that Bendix is in 
the brake business. It is another part of 
America’s most diverse manufacturing 
operation. For more about Bendix and 
how it might contribute to your busi- 
ness, the booklet illustrated will be 
mailed on request. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Building + Detroit 2, Michigan 


AVIATIO 
CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


PIONEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, Iowa 
aviation components, oxygen equipment; 
ultrasonic cleaners 
Benpix Propucts, Sourn Benn, INnp. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, wer steering 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel matering 
duided missiles 
Arrcrart Propucts Div., Toronto, Ont., CAN 
aviation components; radar; electro and 
hydro-mechanical servo mechanisms 
Paciric, Nortn Ho_tywoop, Ca.ir 
telemetering equipment, hydraulic and electric 
actuators, depth recorders; boat steerers 


EcLipse-Pionger, TETERBORO, N 
aviation instruments and components; foundry 
ScINTILLA, Sipney, N. Y 
aviation ignition aystems: industrial engine 
magnetos, diesel fuel injection, electrical 
connectors, idnition analyzers 
Rep Bank, Eatontown, N. J. 
electron tubes; dynamotors; inverters; 
AC-DC generators 
Benpix Rapio, Towson, Mp. 
radar, auto, railroad, mobile and aviation radio 
television 
Eciipse MACHINE, E_mira, N. Y 


bicycle coaster brakes, Stromberg* carburetors 
electric fuel pumps, starter drives; jet engine nozzles 
textile bobbin hoiders 


Kansas City Division 
operated for the Atomic Energy Commission 
Research LABORATORIES DIVISION 
engineering research 


ZeniTH CARBURETOR, Detroit, Micu 
automotive, marine and aemall engine carburetors 


Benvix-SKInNeR, Detroit, Micu 
micronic filters 


Benoirx Frizz, Towson, Mp 


meteorological inatruments, precision instruments 
and recorders 


MARSHALL-Ec.ipse, Troy, N. Y 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins 


CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products 


Benpix Computer, Los ANGELES, CALIF 
digital computers 


HamILton, HAMILTON, On10 
jet engine controls and aircraft pumps 
Lakesnore, St. Josern, Micn 
power steering and automotive devices 
Utica, Utica, N. ¥ 
aviation components 
Montrose, SourH Montrose, Pa. 
aviation components 
Yorx, Yorx, Pa 
electronic davices; teat equipment 


Benpix- Eciirse or CanapaA, Lip. 
Windsor, Ont 


Benpix INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 
"eee o4 Fat. oF 
eee (ee0t- meee 








The man from Cunningham & Walsh 


‘My name is Ed Reinke, copy 
writer at our advertising agency. 
I'm working at the Haynes-Griffin 
Music Store for a week making 
mi;sic ,,. sales music, that is. 

“To find out why people buy or 
don't buy, to help create new ideas 
for our clients, there’s no substitute 


United Press photo 


for working behind a counter. 

“All Cunningham & Walsh copy 
writers, account executives and art 
directors spend at least one week a 
year working behind retail counters. 
That’s a fixed agency policy. 

“It helps us write ads that make 
solid sales music.” 


Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 260 Madison Ave. N.Y.16 MU3-4900 
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Keep the coffee-break in your contre! 


Stampede on the 25th floor! It's a fact that in 
many office buildings, elevator traffic reaches its 
peak at 10 A.M., the time for the “coffee-break.” 
Rudd-Melikian’s Kwik-Kafé system puts an end 
to this widespread loss of time and efficiency. 
Employees take their “coffee-break" right in 
the office or plant, without leaving their work 
area, and lost time is cut to the minimum. 
Rudd-Melikian, Inc. is the leader in the field of 
“coffee-break” control, installing and servicing 
dependable dispensing machines that supply 
delicious Kwik-Kafé coffee and leading soft 
drinks ar no cost to management. 


[QD wwoo-mermian, inc. 


Creators of an Industry 
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There is a Rudd-Melikian dealer in most princi- 
pal cities. Contact him, or write direct to us. 
You don’t have complete control unless you 
have Kwik-Kafé. 


f- cnr 


| Rudd-Melikian, inc., 1949 N. Howard St., | 
Phite. 22, Pa. | 
Gentlemen: 
| Please show me how to control the 
“coffee-break” with R-M dispensers. 
Booklet BAS 
| Please send me full detoils about securing 
a profitable Rudd-Melikion franchise. 


Nome 

















Legislative Oops 

SALT LAKE CITY—Utah’s legis 
lature, which thought it had wound up 
its work in March, found itself back 
in Salt Lake City—all because of a 
juvenile oversight. 

When the lawmakers changed the 
state’s child labor laws this year to al 
low farm youngstcrs to drive tractors 
at age 14, they made one slip: They 
inadvertently eliminated provisions that 
allowed 14-year-olds to be employed 4s 
errand boys, baby sitters, pinboys, and 
as jobholders in other nonhazardous 
spots. 

The youngsters, facing loss of jobs 
because of a technicality, outdid them 
selves in kicking "p a fuss, and em 
ployers joined in. The upshot was that 
Gov. J. Bracken Lee offered to call a 
short special session to set things 
straight, provided the legislators would 
forego their $5 per day expense moncy 
and their travel allowance. Embar 
rassed, the legislators agreed and 
trooped into Salt Lake for a one-day 
session 

By the end of the day, they had 
patched up the law—and also left a 
door open for them to get paid for 
their stint, despite Lee. Since there’s 
nothing in the law about waiving 
travel allowances and expenses, they 
approved $1,000 to pay for the costs, 
then left it up to each individual to 
decide whether he would keep his 
share of the money or refund it to 
the state 


Nerve Tonic 
LOS ANGELES — Eight couples 


from the San Fernando Valley walked 
out of Superior Court last week with 
a total of $18,000 to soothe the jangled 
nerves that they said were caused by 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.'s jet testing 
center. 

The damage awards, ranging in size 
from $1,000 to $3,600, wound up a 
three-week jury trial in which 127 val- 
ley residents had originally asked for 
balm from Lockheed (BW—Apr.30'55, 
pll4). Twenty-three of the home 
owners presented no testimony in 
court, and their claims were dismissed; 
in the case of the other 88 individuals, 
the jury ruled in favor of Lockheed. 
All of the 127 residents had contended 
that the testing operation had ruined 
their enjoyment of their homes, and 
that “hideous noises” and intense vi 
bration had made them “nervous and 
ill.” 

Attorncy Sam Allen, who repre 
sented the homeowners in the suit, said 
the jury apparently decided to give 
awards only to those people who were 
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living near the test center before. Lock- 
heed began operations in 1949. The 
aircraft company shifted its testing last 
July and is now out of the valley. 


10¢ Buys Trouble 
» TOLEDO —A 10¢ charge that gro- 


cery stores slapped on for check cashing 
has raised the possibility that Toledo 
employers may be asked to pay off in 
cash or give workers time off to cash 
their checks at plant credit unions. 

On Mar. 1, the Toledo Food Coun- 
cil, representing local groceries, put 
into effect a rule requiring stores to 
charge a dime for each check cashed. 
The move was not exactly popular, and 
eventually complaints from workers and 
their wives reached the ears of Richard 
T. Gosser, international vice-president 
of the United Auto Workers (CIO), 
which has contracts with many big 
Toledo companies. In a signed column 
in the Toledo Union Journal, Gosser 
told the Food Council that unless the 
charge was dropped “we will have to 
consider on our own some kind of ac- 
tion to protect the rights of our work- 
ers.” Gosser mentioned specifically get- 
ting employers to pay in cash or allow- 
ing employees time off for check cash- 
ing. 

At this point, the Food Council has 
promised to take the matter up at its 
next meeting in mid-May. It already 
has revised its Mar. 1 rule somewhat: 
After banks protested that the 10¢ fee 
might be considered discounting, it 
stopped charging for checks made out 
for the exact amount of a purchase. 


No Found Money 


SAN DIEGO —Pau!l B. Fay, found 
out last week that when a $1,000 San 
Diego County road bond got lost be- 
hind a drawer in his safe in 1925 
was lost for good. 

Fay, president of Fay Improvement 
Co., San Francisco, rediscovered the 
bond in 1953. He immediately pre- 
sented it to County Auditor J. C. 
Perrigo, asking for payment of the face 
value and the interest on the unclipped 
coupons (the bond had matured in 
1932). But Perrigo refused to pay 
on grounds that the statute of limita- 
tions had relieved the county of the 
debt. 

Fay then got the county board of 
supervisors to waive the statute. Perri- 
go still refused to pay. Finally Fa 
went to court. Last week Judge wit 
liam A. Glen agreed with Perrigo that 
Fay had nothing coming but sympathy. 
[he statute of limitations applied, said 
Glen, and the supervisors had no power 
to waive it. 
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under dirt 
make “‘clean’’ bottles cleaner! 


Let’s look at the case of a prominent bottler for one example 
of the amazing cleaning power of our Cerfak detergent. 

By the time his clear glass bottles speed through the wash they 
must be more than just “clean’’. They must sparkle! 

After trying various detergents our Cerfak got the nod, because 
these surface active agents are really active! They “dive” under 
the tini.st pinpoints of tenacious soil. Burrow right down to the 
surface and whisk dirt away. Put sparkles in the glass! 
Houghton research has resulted in a full line of surface active 
agents with many applications in the textile, metalworking and 
paper industries—in any field where cleaning, wetting and 
re-wetting problems exist. 

So whatever your processing problem, consult the Houghton 
man first for help. E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. 





Ready to give you 
on-the-job service... 


Lubricants + Packings - Leather Belting 
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The Cotton Story 


High prices have stimulated 
production abroad . 


Carryove 


Productior 


.-» So the U.S. has had to cut output by clamping on controls 


... And created a giant 
stockpile here. . . 


into the new crop year 
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U.S. Output Gets Squeeze Play 


Cotton people and. congressmen 
this week mulled through a sub-com- 
mittee report, ‘ooking for a solution to 
the problems pinpointed in the charts 
Unless the price of U.S. cotton 
made competitive with 
world prices, the paradoxical outlook is 
lower production and higher surpluses 

Over the past two years, the govern 
has forced U.S. cotton growers 
to reduce their acreage by more than a 
third because of the heavy surpluses 
caused by the falling export trade and 
the increased production of synthetic 
fibers 

Last year’s cut meant an 18% drop 


above 


can be more 


ment 
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in production (chart); and there will be 
another drop this vear. Most farmers 
haven't been able to find another cash 
crop to replace this production. As a 
result, even though price supports at 
90% of parity have kept prices fairly 
constant, actual cash income to the 
farmer is off substantially. 

In spite of this cutback, however, 
cotton stocks—nearly all of which even- 
tually will be owned by the govern- 
ment—are still going up, and by Aug. 1 
will top 10-million bales. That's more 
than a year’s domestic consumption. 
¢ Problems—Under a price support sys- 
tem that focuses single-mindedly on 


keeping up prices to the farmer, U.S 
cotton prices for years have been above 
world market prices. Because of this— 
and also because of dollar shortages in 
many foreign countries textile mills 
abroad turn first to foreign cotton. 
rhis serves to stimulate foreign pro- 
duction (chart); it also serves to cut 
U.S. exports. As recently as 1950, the 
U.S. had almost half the world’s cot- 
ton export trade. Last year, the ratio 
was down to 29%. Since 1950, world 
cotton consumption has gone up 5.5- 
million bales a year—while U.S. ex- 
ports have dropped 2-million bales 
Even with reduced exports, however, 
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Fire safety is an important 
element in the design of the 
control room. Both the 
noise-absorbing Travertone 
ceiling and the wall instal- 
lation of Perforated Asbes- 
tos Board are completely 
incombustible. 


The distinctively textured 
surface of the Travertone 
ceiling adds beauty to the 
décor of KWTV’s reception 
room, and the quiet atmos- 
phere helps provide a pleas- 
ant welcome to visitors, 


» pe comfort is especially desirable in 
clients’ conference and viewing 
room, The efficient Travertone acous- 
tical ceiling soaks up as much as 80% of 
the sound that stri = te its surface and 
blends well with the modern décor, 





occasional washing or repainting will 
keep this Travertone ceiling smart look- 
ing for many years. Three-quarter- 
height wall! partitions of Armstrong 
Cushiontone help maintain quiet in the 
talent offices at reasonable cost. 


TV Station Gives Quiet Complete Coverage 


To make sure its signal would carry 
a great distance, Oklahoma's new 
TV station, KWTYV, built the world’s 
tallest tower. Inside the station, 
KWTV officials had a different ob- 
jective. They wanted to make sure 
sound would not travel. To cut 
down echoes and assure maximum 
quiet, major ceiling areas and some 
wall areas were acoustically treated 
with three different Armstrong 
sound-conditioning materials. 
Travertone* ceilin were used in 
the control room, clients’ viewing 
room, offices, and reception area. 
In addition to its high acoustical 
efficiency, Travertone provides a 


beautifully textured surface that re- 
sembles travertine marble. Made 
of mineral wool fibers, Travertone 
is completely fireproof, too. 

The wall partitions of the talent 
offices were treated with Cushion- 
tone. This perforated wood fiber 
tile was used because a durable, 
lightweight material was needed 
that was high in efficiency and low 
in cost. A_ partial walk installa- 
tion of Perforated Asbestos Board 
helps provide fire safety in the TV 
pon room. 

For full information on the com- 
plete line of Armstrong sound-con- 
ditioning materials, see your near- 


by Armstrong Acoustical Contrac- 
tor. Meanwhile, send for your free 
copy of the 1955 edition of “Arm 
strong Acoustical Materials.” Just 
write Armstrong Cork Company, 
4205 Indian Road, Lancaster, Pa. 

* VRADE-MARK 


(Armstrong 
ACOUSTICAL 
MATERIALS 

Cushiontone® * Travertone * Arrestone® 


Minatone® © Corkoustic® 
Perforated Asbestos Board 








The above Knurled Head Machine Screw represents an- 
other difficult cold heading job successfully accomplished 
at lower cost per unit by Keystone “Special Processed” 
Cold Heading Wire. 


The superior grain flow characteristics of “Special Proc- 
essed"’ Wire provide the desired upsetting and die form- 
ing qualities necessary to form the thin head section 
without cracking. The structural soundness and uniform- 
ity of “Special Processed” Wire further proved itself by 
trouble-free machine operation, longer die life and a fin- 
ished product of the highest quality. 


On your next recessed head or other difficult cold heading 
job, try “Special Processed” Wire. See your Keystone 
representative or write for more information. 








“ .. textile manufacturers 
are already suffering from 
imports from Japan .. .” 

U. S. COTTON starts on p. 64 


the U.S. still is an important enough 
factor to act as a magnet for world 
rices. That fact again stimulates 
esies production. — 

Another part of cotton’s problem, 
mainly on the domestic front, is the 
increasing competition from synthetic 
fibers. While synthetics were bound 
to eat into cotton’s market in any 
event, high cotton prices undoubtedly 
have furthered their cause, especially 
in the case of rayon. 
¢ Solutions—All these factors are caus- 
ing concern in Congress, the Agricul- 
ture Dept., and the cotton industry. 
But while the problems are obvious, so 
far there has been little agreement on 
what to do about them. One widely 
mentioned solution is a two-price sys- 
tem for cotton. 

Under existing law, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has the authority to offer 
government-owned stocks of cotton in 
world markets either at competitive 
world prices, or with an export sub- 
sidy. There are similar arrangements 
in effect for other problem crops, and 
now cotton growers are pushing for it. 
But textile manufacturers vehemently 
oppese the move. They say they are 
<a suffering from imports from 
Japan and other low-wage countries. 
The prospect of selling U.S. cotton 
to foreign mills at prices below what 
domestic mills pay makes them see red. 
¢ Benson’s Stand—Up to this time, 
Agriculture Secy. Ezra Benson has re- 
fused to adopt subsidies for cotton. In 
the first place, he argues, such a pro- 
gram would result only in temporary 
ielief, and might—if other countries 
retaliate—mean even lower sales of 
American cotton abroad. Second, it 
would hurt Pres. Eisenhower's foreign 
trade program. Finally, promotion of 
world trade and increasing the supply 
of dollars abroad are the best wavs to 
increase foreign purchases of U.S. cot- 
ton. 

Nevertheless, he promises to have 
ready within the next month or so a 
detailed program for stimulating cotton 
exports during the coming crop vear— 
with no hint that this will include a 
subsidy or a two-price system. The 
main effect that the subsidy talk has 
had so far is that exports over the 
past few months have dropped sharply, 
while foreign milis hold back for lower 
prices. 

Since he took office, Benson has 
argued against the rigid 90% of parity 
price support program, and did get a 
flexible program for the five basic com- 
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Adding light-years to a fixture’s life-span 


Reflectance that starts out high and stays high even after repeated 

washings of the NUBELITE*-finished surfaces are characteristic of 

Daybrite lighting fixtures. 

Installation and maintenance are easier because the tough, flexible 

NUBELITE coating withstands rough handling. Surface contamination 

wipes easily from the smooth film without damage. R y) 
| : i ¢ Glidden ¥ 

NUBELITE finishes are especially formulated to give all the film char- Sere 

acteristics specified by the engineers, production managers and finish- | 

ing foremen. 

Glidden Technical Service can provide special NUBELITE formulations 

and application recommendations for any manufacturer. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES DIVISION 
11005 MADISON AVENUE « CLEVELAND 2, OHIO A Giidden Trade Mark 


SALES OFFICES AND FACTCRIES: 


San Francisco. Les Angeles. Chicago (Nubian Division — 1856 North Lectaire Avenue), Minneapolis, St. Louls, New Orieans, Cleveland, Atlanta, Reading. Canada: Torente and Montreal, 
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Fir plywood is light, strong, splitproof 
and puncture-proof. Easy to work, 
has real wood beauty. Saves time, 
money and trouble, There's a grade 
of dependable DFPA Quality-Tested 
fir plywood for every building, re- 

or maintenance job. For 
1955 catalog, write (USA only) 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma 2, Washington. 


INSIST ON DFPA® GRADEMARKED PANELS 
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modities out of Congress last year. 
One of his main points at the time 
was that a flexible program would al- 
low exportable aie crops to move 
in world markets. 

Because of the set-aside provisions 
in the law, however, Benson has been 
forced to maintain the 90% of parity 
support price for this year's cotton crop, 
and—barring a change in the law—will 
almost certainly have to maintain it 
for next year’s crop. 
¢ Odds—Such a change in the law may 
be in the books. It has had some 
powerful support recently. In a sharp 
reversal from his previous high-support 

sition, Sen. James O. Eastland (D- 
Miss.), one of the leaders of the cotton 
bloc in Congress, proposed that sup- 
ge be lowered so they will no longer 

> an “umbrella” protecting the ex- 
pansion of cotton production in other 
countries and costing U.S. markets it 
may never recover. 

Eastland headed a subcommittee of 
the Senate Agriculture & Forestry 
Committee that investigated the dis- 
posal of farm surpluses, especially cot- 
ton, earlicr this season. ht the sub- 
committee’s report, filed last week, a 
3-to-2 majority concluded that if 90% 
price support for cotton is continued, 
the outlook is for more and more acre- 
age cuts and bigger surpluses as sales 
fail to k up with the even more 
drastic production curbs. 

The report advocated an export sub- 
sidy, but also said, “The long range 
solution must be one that will increase 
the consumption of American cotton 
and provide an increase in the acreage 
planted in the U.S. This means that 
we must be competitive in price... . 
The 90% support price plus an export 
subsidy can make our export price com- 
petitive in foreign markets, but it is a 
fallacious assumption to think that 
this will solve our problem. We must 
also compete with rayon and other 
synthetics on the domestic market.” 

Those are strong words from a 
group of farm senators. Benson, quite 
naturally, said that the idea of lower 


supports along with higher acreage al- * 


lotments “appealed” to him. 

¢ Choice—The subcommittee didn’t 
suggest a specific support level, pos- 
sibly because of the fireworks involved, 
but also because members felt that 
either a specific price would have to 
be determined when and if Congress 
agreed to the plan, or the price should 
be a flexible one to meet changing con- 
ditions in world markets. 

Even if Congress agrees, the program 
would not take effect until the 1956- 
57 crop year. The report recommends 
that the cotton farmer be allowed to 
choose between lower prices and larger 
acreage on the one hand, and continued 
high prices but steadily dwindling acre- 
age on the other 


Oil Quota Fades 


Senate group knocks out 
import limit and cilmen don’t 
look for Presidential ban, 
though imports are up. 


Domestic oil producers have lost still 
another round in their continuing bat- 
tle to limit oil imports. 

The Neely amendment to the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign trade bill would 
have given them what they have been 
after ie years—a specific quota keeping 
imports of oil and oil products down 
to 10% of domestic production. The 
action of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee last week (BW —Apr.30'55,p132) in 
“compromising” on the Neely amend- 
ment—as well as on a number of 
other specific commodity amendments 
—seemed to doom all hopes of keeping 
oil imports down through legislation. 

Debate in the full Senate on the 
foreign trade bill began this week; then 
the bill will go back to the House for 
its O.K. Ofhcials of the Independent 
Petroleum Assn. of America and the 
Texas Independent Producers & Roy- 
alty Owners Assn., leading spokesmen 
for the domestic producers, are still 
talking hopefully of putting up a big 
fight on the House and Senate floor. 
But the compromise has powerful sup- 
port in both houses, aad chances for 
the Neely amendment looked pretty 
dim at midweek. 
¢ Effect—The compromise amendment 
authorizes the President to impose im- 
port quotas on any commodity if he 
feels it necessary to protect national 
security. This, according to IPAA and 
TIPRO, is no compromise at all. For 
one thing, they say the President has 
had this power all along anyhow. For 
another, knowing Pres. Eisenhower's 
attitude on freer trade, they feel he is 
pretty unlikely to use what new author- 
ity he may have—barring an import rise 
that would really be catastrophic. 

The compromise amendment may 
have an indirect marginal effect on oil 
imports, however. Last February, the 
President’s Cabinet Committce on 
Energy Supplies & Resources Policy 
recommended that importers keep the 
ratio of oil imports to domestic produc- 
tion about the same as it was in 1954— 
1 bbl. of imports to each 6 bbl. of 
domestic output. Otherwise, said the 
Cabinet group, “appropriate action” 
might have to be taken. The amend- 
ment comprdémise will give the Presi- 
dent another switch with which to try 
to coax the big oil importers to limit 
their imports voluntarily. 
© Out of Line—The record so far 
this year is far out of line with Cabi 
net committee recommendations. As 
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PROGRESS THROUGH ANACONDA METALS 


The 15-ft. cable that breaks a bottleneck 


THE PROBLEM: Look at the 15 feet of 
cable coming down the side of this house. 
Through it flows electricity for a dezen 
household uses 


But, if this cable won't let enough elec 
tricity into your house, it slams the door 
on many of the wonderful appliances 
you want most. With 2 skimpy outside 
cable, no amount of inside wiring can 
save the day for you — electrically. 

THE SOLUTION: Recently builders 
adopted a voluntary code for home wir- 
ing. It calls for 100-ampere service into 


every house. That’s enough to run a 
whole houseful of appliances 

To meet this new code, engineers of 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company de- 
veloped a new cable known as Silvaline 
SE-100. It can carry 15% more elec- 
tricity than even the builders called for. 


It's perhaps the best entrance cable 


ever made, 

Now the electric utility can supply 
more power to run more air conditioners, 
more freezers, more major appliances of 
all kinds. With this new cable on the job, 


no one need fear poor performance, 


THe FUTURE: Better products like 
this new cable are constantly coming 
from Anaconda. A rich heritage of ex 
perience in metals and engineering has 
made each new advance possible ..,often 
years before others, This is why the Man 
from Anaconda can usually save you 
time, trouble and money, Anaconda, 25 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. somes 


ANACONDA 





against a 4% increase in domestic 
crude oil production, total imports are 
up 21% over last year. According to 
forecasts filed with the Texas Railroad 
Commission by importing companies, 
imports will be moving into closer rela- 
tion with last year’s figures from the 
second quarter on. Even so, the total 
Is our Insurance as good through August will be 14% ahead of 
a year ago. 
q ¢ Dilemma—Domestic producers are 
as Our Car especially bitter now that their own 
4 production has been cut back two 
months in a row because stocks were 
becoming excessive. The cil industry 
finds itself in a very touchy situation. 
As it heads into the big driving season, 
gasoline stocks are even higher than at 
this time last vear 
Within the past few weeks, refiners 
have cut their operations down from 
around 7.4-million bbl. a day to around 
7.1 million 
If they keep operations down around 
the 7-million bbl. level, they may avoid 
a bad oversupply through the summer. 
But then crude oil stocks will build up, 
necessitating further cutbacks in crude 
oil production. On the other hand, if 
1efiners bring their crude runs up again, 
stocks of refined products will mount 
and they'll be in for bad trouble again 
through the summer. 





COMMODITIES BRIEFS 





Mercury prices, which skyrocketed last 
year, have eased somewhat in the past 
few months. But, at $315 per flask, 
the metal is still extremely expensive. 
Last July, in an effort to stimulate do- 
You buy your cor by brand. mestic production, the government, in 


: effect, guaranteed a floor price of $225 
Its name is your guarantee of per flask—which, under normal condi 


value and performance. tions, is a very good price. In response 
both to the current high prices and 
to the long term guarantee domestic 





It pays to take an interest 
in your insurance company, production is moving up. 
too. You need a friendly, . 


For your own sake, buy from reliable company whose ps a —. ee : _ 
. omcialiy m private hands; the last o 
your reputable HOMEtown agent. reputation measures up fo the 24 plants sold by the Rubber Pro- 


The same is true of automobile 
insurance, 


your car's. Then you know ducing Facilities Disposal Commission 


you're protected when was turned over to its new owners last 
a loss occurs. week. One plant—at Baytown, Tex. 

remains to be sold. Negotiations with 
nine bidders are now going on and 


' must be completed within 60 davs. 
Copper prices on the-London Metal 
Exchange have been fluctuating wildly 


ORGANIZED 1853 2 over the past few months. In an effort 
< CGusurence Company to steady this erratic market, two Rho- 
a 


He gives you service— 
not just soles-talk, 


desian copper producers announced 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. this week that they will sell to Great 

. Britain on a fixed price basis. The pro 
FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE ducers said that a stable price would 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes > . > so axl 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds a er ay with aluminum, 
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There’s News For The Joneses Today... 


And the Smiths, and the Browns. In 
fact, for all our nearly 45,000 share- 
holders. We keep them up-to-date on 
our company’s activities through in- 
formative folders sent with our regu- 
lar quarterly dividends, and through 
our Annual Report. We send them 
special messages during the year when 
important corporate events occur. 

Our stockholders live not only in all 


of the 48 states but in many countries 
abroad as well. Approximately 41% 


202 shares and no individual owns as 
much as 1% of the Company's out- 
standing shares. 


Many thousands of investors indirectly 
share ownership in National Distillers 
through institutions holding stock in 
our Company—trusts, pension plans, 
mutual funds, banks, insurance and 
investment companies. 


In the interest of our stockholders we 
have materially advanced our pro- 


gram of product diversification. To- 
day, National Distillers is not only 
one of the country’s major producers 
of alcoholic beverages, but has become 
a leading manufacturer of petrochem- 
icals, solvents, intermediate and in 
dustrial chemicals . . , providing share 
owners with diversified sources of in 
come and the Company with greater 
business potential, now and in the 
future, 


National Distillers Products Corporation 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


are women. The average holding is 

AN i. 

rn bs OLD GRAND - DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW - PM - OLD SUNNY BROOK conano) - GILBEY'S GIN - HILL and HILL 
BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE - BOURBON DE LUXE - BOND & LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE - DeKUYPER CORDIALS 


OLD GRAND-DAD, OLD TAYLOR, OLD CROW, KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES, BOTTLED IN BOND, 100 PROOF, + PM BLENDED WHISKEY, 
65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86 PROOF. + OLD SUNNY BROOK KENTUCKY WHISKEY—A BLEND, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86 PROOF. 
GILBEY'’S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 90 PROOF. + BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE WHISKEY—A BLEND, 00% 
GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 86.8 PROOF. . HILL AND HILL, BOURBON DE LUXE, BOND & LILLARD, OLD HERMITAGE, KENTUCKY WHISKIES, 





How Fast Does Industry See Atomic Power Growing? 


W. Kenneth Davis 
AF 


Gwilym A. Price 
VW esi : ‘ 
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Francis K McCune. 
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Getting In on the Ground Floor 


Production of atomic reactors on a 
private enterprise basis is off to a fast, 
if somewhat disorderly, start. Already it 
promises to challenge the auto indus- 
try’s claim to top place among buyers 
of capital goods and in volume of sales. 
You get an idea of the industry's future 
potential just by looking at the predic- 
(above) of experts in the ecg as 
to anticipated growth of only one phase 
sf the of reactors by 
the electric utilities 
While reactors for power 
plants represent by far the largest por 
tion of the now foreseeable market for 
these atomic-fired furnaces, other highly 
promising areas are now being explored 
by manufacturers. Two of the most sig- 
nificant are reactors for transportation, 


hions 


business—the use 


electric 
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particularly shipping (BW-—Apr.30'55, 
p31), and reactors for research 

¢ Transportation—The Navy has just 
sooatall: ditiven of one atomic-pow 
ered submarine, will get another in a 
few months, has orders out for at least 
three more, as well as for an atomic 
power plant for a large surface ship, 
presumably an aircraft carrier. 

The President’s recent call for con 
struction of a merchant ship with nu 
clear propulsion suggests more distant 
uses of reactors—though whole fleets of 
freighters and tankers probably are 
many years away. So is the atomic- 
yowered locomotive now under study 
»y industry groups. Nuclear-powered 
military aircraft are likely to come be 
fore either development. 


¢ Research and Development—Small 1 
actors—small in the sense that they will 
have little or no power potential-—are in 
demand right now as research and train 
ing tocls for colleges and industry. 
When the government makes the neces- 
sary diplomatic agreements, export of 
such apparatus is expected to provide 
an equally large market 

John W. Landis, who heads atomic 
equipment sales for Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co., predicts: “Within the next 
30 months, approximately 20 research 
packaged power reactor projects will 
be initiated in the U.S. and, if the nec- 
essary international agreements can be 
reached, at least that many with U.S 
made equipment in foreign countries.” 

Prices for such equipment range from 
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DEPARTURES OF TOMORROW 











TOMORROW: A ribbon of paving unreels as 
this road-builder of the future turns open country 


What o simple matter road building would be if it were reduced to a single 
into superhighway 


machine that levels, grades and paves. . . all in continuous operations 
Such future prospects are often made practical through New Departure ball 
bearings. With New Departures, moving parts are held in close alignment 
while handling loads from any angle Delays for adjustment and maintenance 
are eliminated. That's because these ball bearings are designed for high 
capacity and manufactured to close precision tolerances by the company 
that has originated many of the greatest advances in ball bearings 
So if you are designing or improving ao product for efficiency and endur 

ance, calli New Departure for your ball bearings 


NEW LPA® LA . 


Z)\ 


i 
NEW DEPARTURE 


/} @ALL BEARINGS 





TODAY: New Departure ball bearings are used 
in power shovels, trucks ond similar heavy-duty 
equipment, because they require no special attention 
and virtually no maintenance. Frequently they out 
last the machine itself 





DEWEY and ALMY. . . products keyed to basic human needs 


HOTTEST 
STYLE NEWS 
IN SHOES 


An accent of color in the welting! 


Here's a new idea that leading shoe manufacturers are 
counting on in their effort to increase consumption of 
rr ns shoes above the present | 8 paits per year 

It's vinyl welting for men’s shoes, and it is extruded in 
two separate colors at the same time. Made in scores of 
olor combinations, and further varied by notching and 
stitching details, it enables shoe designers to create a 
symphony of styles from one basic shoe. 

Danex Bi-Color StyLeWevt is one of many products that 
Dewey and Almy makes for the shoe industry. Others 
ire lude insoles, plumper stock, adhesives and copolymer 


resins for synthetic soles. 


If you make shoes, it is more than possible that one of 
these products can help you spruce up your styling, solve a 


quality problem or help cut production costs, Let’s talk 


Dia) 


DEWEY and ALMY 
Chemical Company 


Division of W. R. Grace & Co 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 


it over — now! 


Offices or Subsidiaries in principal U.S. cities and in Buenos Aires, Copenhagen, London, Melbourne, Milan, Montevideo, Montreal, Naples, Paris, Sao Paulo, Tokyo 
Shoe Moteriels * Seoling Compounds for food Cons * Resin Adhesives * CRYOVAC bogs for food Pockaging * Sode Lime * Flowed-in Gaskets for industry 
Battery Sepereters * Chemical Products for the Construction industry * Meteorologica: Balloons * Print Blankets and other specialized Belting * Organic Chemicals 





everal hundreds of thousand dollars to 
upward of $5-million. 

* Electric Power—The big carrot dan 
yling before the longing eyes of reactor 
manufacturers—and would-be manufac 
turers—is the demand of the utility in 
dustry. 

Historical pattern for the utilities is 
that demand for electricity for farms, 
homes, and factories doubles every 10 
years. Virtually everyone in the busi 
ness—utility operators, their equipment 
suppliers, and financial sources—is bet 
ting that reactors will be meshed into 
this phenomenal growth pattern 

There is some disagreement as to 
how soon reactors will be going into 
new utility power plants in substantial 
numbers. But for the most part, the 
area of disagreement is a matter of only 
a few years. 

'hese predictions have added author 
itv because the customers, the utilities 
themselves, are backing them with ac- 
tual orders for reactors. Pittsburgh’s 
Duquesne Light Co, already has con- 
struction under way on an atomic 
power plant being built in cooperation 
with the government—the Atomic En 
crev Commission will own the reactor 
Big Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York is ready to start another entirely 
with its own financing as fast as it can 
get a license from AKC (BW—Feb.12 
55,p100). Four other utilities and 
groups of utilities have applied for li 
censes for plants (BW —Apr.16'55,p25) 
¢ Supplier Scramble—In one major re 
spect, the reactor industry looks today 
like the auto industry about 50 vears 
go. Literally dozens of firms, large 
ind small, are trying to set themselves 
up to build reactors or major com 
ponents. Just as the many auto makers 
it the turn of the century were look 
ing for a model they could sell profit 
ably and consistently, so are reactor 
builders seeking the “reactor of the 
future.” 

There are literally dozens of reactor 
designs that show some 
meeting a basic requirement of the 
utility industry—capability to produce 
power at costs as low as, or lower 
than, power from conventional heat 
sources. No such reactor has yet been 
built, may not be for several years to 
come. So it is much too early to pre 
dict which builders will become the 
Fords, General Motors, or Chrvyslers 
of the reactor industry 

One guess can be made with some 
certainty, however. There are likely to 
be a number of Auburns, Dorts, and 
Marmons in the field—companies get- 
ting im and out of reactor work over 
the next decade or so, and some of 
them lucky to take their shirts with 
them 
¢ Front Runners—A big difference be 
tween the early days of auto and re 
building is that the would-be 


promise of 


ictor 
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suppliers of atomic power equipment 
aren't all starting out even. Some al- 
ready have more technical knowhow 
ind financsal backing than others. 

About two dozen reactors have been 
built to date in the U.S., most of 
them by companies under contract to 
AEC. Several hundred manufacturers, 
ranging from suppliers of nuts and 
bolts to fabricators of major compo- 
nents, have been involved. But, thanks 
to AEC’s security measures, most sup- 
pliers had no idea as to what their 
products were being used for. Only a 
few major contractors—perhaps two or 
three dozen—picked up sufficrent broad 
information to help them build 
actors on their own initiative 

Some of these companies, plus a 
number of outsiders, have built up 
their reactor knowhow by participating 
in technical studies under AEC aus 
pices. Still, a leading research and 
development firm in the atomic field 
estimates that there are only about 50 
scientist-technicians in the U.S. who 
know how to build a reactor from 
start to finish 

¢ Shortage—T'o make manpower prob 
lems tougher, there is an acute short 
age of scientists and engineers who 
can be trained in the art. That would 
seem to indicate that companies like 
General Electric, 
du Pont, cach of whom has an atomic 
energy staff numbering in the thou 
sands, might have a big edge over com 
petitors in the reactor field. The fact 
is that the great majority of these staffs 
and du Pont isn’t interested in build 
ing reactors anyhow—are tied 
with work for the government 
* How Many Men?—Just how 
technicians a company needs to get 
into reactor work 1s matter for de 
bate. But most of the companies that 
take themselves seriously in this field 
‘re going in for sizable staffs 

Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., 
which has been designing reactors since 
the first cne was built at the University 
of Chicago, has 108 people on_ its 
atomic power staff. Stone & Webster 
figures it will need a staff of this size 
even though it is more interested in 
designing and engineering reactors that 
other people will build 

Babcock & Wilcox, which plans to 
build reactors and many components, 
has a permanent technical staff of 160 
on atomic work alone, draws on other 
company technicians when needed 
North American Aviation, Inc., has 
about 500 on its atomic power staff 
including 200 technicians. 

¢ Tradition Counts—Probably more 
significant than technical knowhow 
and manpower in the competition to 
supply power reactors is the position 
of many companies that already sup- 
ply equipment to the utility industry. 

Broadly speaking, the utilities buy 


Westinghouse, and 


down 


mally 





what's protecting 
your firm 

against 
embezzlement? 


Think carefully. What stands 
between your company and losses 
due to employee dishonesty? 

The integrity of your workers, of 
course, is your first line of defense. 
In addition, you probably rely on 
your system of internal safeguards 
to discourage would-be embezzlers 
or at least to detect dishonesty before 
it causes serious damage. 

But is this enough? Studies by 
fraud prevention authorities indicate 
it isn't. Case histories show even the 
most highly respected and trusted 
employees can go wrong, that thefts 
of money, merchandise and materials 
can continue undetected for years, 
and that no system of internal con- 
trols exists that a determined em- 
bezzler can't beat. 

And that’s why companies need 
Honesty Insurance—the coverage 
which indemnifies employers against 
employee thefts. 

If your firm is without this protec- 
tion, or if your Honesty Insurance has 
not been thoroughly reviewed within 
the past few years, we urge you to 
consult the FaD representative in 
your community. He will be glad to 
discuss your Honesty Insurance needs 
with you, in complete confidence and 
without obligation. You can rely on 
his recommendations because he rep- 
resents a company which specializes 
in protecting employers against em- 
bezzlement loss. 

We also invite you to write for our 
free booklet, “Embezzlement Con- 
trols for Business Enterprises,’’ which 
describes some of the preventive 
measures employers can take to 
reduce the risk of embezzlement. 

For the booklet, or the name of 
the FaD representative nearest you, 
simply write (on your business letter- 
head, please) to Department H. 











Fipeuitry 


ann Deposit co. 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
World’s Leading 
Underwriter of 
Honesty Insurance 


APFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY 
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* You see Powell Valves everywhere! And it’s... 





clear why engineers specify Powell Valves: they’re dependable . . . econom- 
al and engineers know Powell has the COMPLETE quality line of valves,” 


109 year record 
of dependability 


Powell Valves have a proven 109-year record of dependable flow control. 
Naturally, Powell is the first choice of engineers for precision and per- 
iormance, What's more, The Wm. Powell Company can supply just the 
valve needed-—for Powell has the COMPLETE quality line. 

Available through distributors in principal cities. Made in \" to 
10” and for 125 pounds to 2500 pounds W.S.P. Bronze, iron, steel and 
corrosion resistant metals and alloys. On problems, write direct to The 
Wim. Powell Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 


bi fel 


Powell Valves 


109th YEAR 





conventional generating equipment in 
one of two ways. They cither hire an 
engineering firm like Stone & Webster, 
Bechtel Corp., Ebasco Services, or sev 
cral others, and let the engineers de 
sign a plant and order all or most of 
the equipment. Or the utility may 
have its own engineering staff and 
order directly from equipment sup 
pliers. 

A combination of these procedures 
was followed by Consolidated Edison 
in ordering its first atomic plant. It 
hired Vitro Corp. of America, an ex 
perienced designer of atomic equip 
ment, on a consultant basis. Then it 
invited bids from all comers in th« 
reactor business. 

Insiders predict that this pattern will 
be followed by most utilities, at least 
to the extent that a large part of the 
reactor orders will go to traditional 
suppliers of conventional power plant 
equipment. 

If this prediction proves correct, you 
might expect nonsuppliers of utilit, 
equipment to be pretty much frozen 
out of this market On the other 
hand, North American Aviation, al 
ready a major factor in production of 
research reactors, probably will suppl; 
the power unit for the plant planned 
by Consumers Public Power District of 
Nebraska 
¢ Intramural Feud—Even among old 
line clectrical equipment suppliers, 
there is antienl bickering as to 
who should make what. For example, 
the four or five leading producers of 
power plant boilers seem to feel they 
should get the lion’s share of reactor 
orders—or at least the prime contracts 
They reason that a reactor is simply an 
other type of boiler—and boilers ar 
their business 

Three of the largest boiler manufac 
turers—Babcock & Wilcox, Foster 
Wheeler Corp., and Combustion En 
gineering, Inc.—are deeply involved in 
reactor plans. B&W has started con 
struction of a new plant near Lynch 
burg, Va., to manufacture reactor com 
ponents. Combustion Engineering is 
putting a $7-million addition on_ its 
Chattanooga plant to build similar 
— Foster Wheeler has its 
salesmen showing utility executives dé 
tailed plans of a reactor plant that it 
claims will produce power—under opti 
mum conditions—as cheaply as man 
modern fossilfueled plants 

No one is ruling out of the reactor 
race the three big suppliers of conven 
tional power turbines and generators 
General Electric, Westinghouse, and 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
¢ Subcontracting—What causes much 
confusion in the power equipment field 
is the pattern established by AEC, 
which until Congress adopted th 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 last fall had 
a legal monopoly of reactor ownership 
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CARBON STEEL=ALLOY STEEL 


CARBON STEEL EQUALS ALLOY STEEL in strength properties when seamless stee! pipe 
is uniformly hardened and tempered in this continuous, completely automatic line of 
gas-fired Gradiation furnaces .. . pipe is straight and scale-free. 


HOW 3 INDUSTRIES ge one bate ie 
Selas Gradiation heating is the key to improved efficiency 
BENEFIT wherever you use heat for processing. In the steel, metal- 


working, chemical, refining, ceramic, glass and virtually 
from every industry, Selas Engineers can design heat processing 
equipment to help speed production, improve product 


quality and reduce manufacturing costs. 
SELAS HEAT PROCESSING Write ' 


Write for descriptive data. 


Ceramic Refining 


PRECISE CONTROL, TO PATTERN HEAT in a prescribed GASOLINE GOES UP . . . in octane numbers, when cracked in Selas Gradiation 
heating cycle, is achieved in this Gradiation kiln for refinery heaters, whose precise contro! of heat input has led to their extensive use 
sintering and firing magnetic ceramic cores for high in the chemical industry. 

frequency electronic parts. 


6 SELAS eves 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 





} when you think of 


business papers 
think of 


There's a complete line of Nekoosa pre-tested 
business papers at your printer's 
and, in office sizes, at your stationery store. 
The famous Nekoosa watermark on every 
sheet is your assurance that these papers are 
made better . . . to look better and 
perform better. Next time, make it a 
point to try Nekoosa business papers. 
They come in a wide variety of 
colors and weights, for every office 
use and every office machine. 


“Wehoosa— BOND 


e LEDGER 
a, e MIMEO 
. e DUPLICATOR 
e MANIFOLD 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 





and operation. AEC insisted that maior 
contractors on reactor projects farm out 
much of the work to subcontractors. 

Now, companies entering the busi- 
ness on an enterprise basis can pick and 
choose the work they want to subcon- 
tract. This is certain to lead to a rather 
muddled situation among reactor com- 
ponent suppliers. In 5 to 10 years, most 
industry people believe, components 
supply lines tor reactors will be about 
as settled as are those for conventional 
equipment. The same people guess that 
some new faces will be in the picture, 
however, particularly among suppliers 
s controls, instruments, and fuel 
handling equipment 
¢ Auxiliary Benion-< ne startling phe- 
nomenon—on the face of it—is that no 
one seems to be paying much attention 
to the auxiliary services that must be 
performed when an atomic plant is 
built and operating: things like supply- 
ing atomic fuels in usable form, sep- 
aration of “ash” from unspent fuel after 
it has been partially “burned” in a re- 
actor, and disposal of the highly radio- 
active “waste” that is a byproduct of 
atomic power Operations 

The government, of course, has 
agreed to supply atomic fuels for nu 
clear power plants. But it will not 
fabricate fuel elements in forms for use 
in reactors, A number of companies- 
including Babcock & Wilcox, Combus- 
tion Engineering, Sylvania Electric 
Products, and Vitro—are studying pro- 
duction of fuel elements 

For some time—probably for several 
years—the government will separate 
“unburned” fissionable material from 
used fucl clements. It has the only 
plants in existence that can do the job, 
and the plants are costly to build—up- 
wards of $10-million for even a small 
one. The government also will dispose 
of radioactive wastes, probably until a 
really efficient method of doing so has 
been discovered. Wastes are now put 
in shielded containers, then either bur 
ied underground or dumped at sea. 
«Need Coming—Neither operation 
will overtax existing AEC facilities un- 
til atomic power plants become fairly 
numerous. How numerous is another 
question on which industry has no 
unanimous answer. Some experts say 
additional separation plants to process 
discharged fuel will be needed when 
a dozen or so new reactors are in op- 
eration. Others say the number must 
be closer to 50 

No one yet is particularly anxious to 
tackle the problem of atomic wastes 
on an enterprise basis. But the com 
pany that comes up with an efficient 
plan is certain to hit the jackpot 
Waste disposal and handling will be 
a serious, though not critical, problem 
as soon as the first major atomic plant 
gets into operation in or near any ma- 
jor population center 
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Can't You MeghMe Here 7° 


~~ 


. 
Its Air ® 


These are magic words when it’s a 
scorcher outside. They can spell the 
difference between good business and 
bad business. 

And good equipment and engineer- 
ing can mean the difference between 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory air 
conditioning. 

That’s why, on hundreds of impor- 
tant air conditioning jobs, contractors 
look to Allis-Chalmers equipment. 

Allis-Chalmers builds a line of inte- 
grated equipment including: pumps, 
motors, control and Texrope V-belt 
drives. This line of equipment is backed 
by nation-wide stocks and certified ser- 
vice facilities. 

Why not make the job easier! One 
specification, one set of calculations, 
one order, brings you these important 
components. 

An Allis-Chalmers engineer will 
gladly work with your air condition- 
ing contractor or consultant on your 
installation. Contact your nearby A-C 
office or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin. A-4688 


\ 


Electrifugel and Texzrope are Allis-Chaimers trademarks 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 








rOBACCO is one of Louisville's oldest, WHISKEY, it has seen its financial control 
biggest industries. But along with .. . shift to men in other cities. 


RUBBER plant—du Pont's—is typical of APPLIANCES, in the person of GE, is BUSINESSMEN in Louisville eat at such 


Louisville industry: absentee-owned. another business controlled from afar. 


Se Louisville: 


This is Louisville, Ky., where the 
annual derby is being held this 
weekend. The city loves horses, 
but its life is not dominated by 
them. Its dominant fact is indus- 
trial growth, largely in the hands 
of non-Louisyille capital. Ab 
sentee-owned plants, bringing in 
men from all over the country, 
have helped make it a city with al- 
most no regional eccentricities. It 
treads squarely down the middle 
between every pair of extremes. 











(Story cont'd on page 84) 
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conservative, moderately elegant places as the Pendennis Club. Typical of the city, it strikes a mean between extremes. 


A Blend of Almost Everywhere 





rHE PEOPLE of Louisville are neither hurried nor slow. They speak with no regional accent—neither Northern, nor Southern, nor 
Midwestern. Racial issues find them halfway between North and South. They shop in middle-priced stores. 
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Chance Vought, maker of the famous Corsair, is now 
in full production of delicately machined guided 
missile Regulus (above) and twin-jet Cutlass (left). 


American Blower H&V Units circulate conditioned 
sir in hangars; 21 of these units in missile hangar 
provide complete change of air every 12 minutes. 





4 Five American Blower Supply Fans and a Sprayed 
Coil Dehumidifier furnish conditioned air for offices, 
test laboratory in upper floors of missile hangar 


<+—-——_—- 


Chance Vough? (foreground) and adjoining plants 
are leased from the U.S. Navy. Entire air-condi- 
tioning installation contains 7400 tons of refriger- 
ation — of which no less than 6600 tons are applied 
to the load through American Blower equipment, 


by the acre in modern Texas factory 


American Blower equipment air conditions 
more than 3 million sq. ft. of factory, office, and hangar space at 
Chance Vought — the equivalent of nearly 70 acres! 


Chance Vought Aircraft, Incorporated, Dallas, Texas, is one of America’s foremost 
aviation pioneers — having produced planes for the Navy since 1917. Currently, 
it's making some of the world’s fastest aircraft and newest guided missiles. Ross Zumwalt, missile-hangar 
lo help meet exacting manufacturing standards — and to insure efhcient pro engineering consultant: “Ameri 
, . . ; can Blower equipment gives top 

duction —Chance Vought uses American Blower equipment to air condition 


: performance,” 

more than 3,000,000 sq. ft. of floor space in its factory, offices and hangars. 

The system —which includes American Blower Supply and Exhaust Fans, 
Air Conditioning Units, Chilled Water Cooling Coils, Heating & Ventilating 
Units, Sprayed Coil Dehumidifiers, Utility Sets, and Steam Coils — accurately 
controls humidity; maintains pre-selected indoor temperatures, ranging from 75 
to 85° F providing ideal year-round manufacturing and working conditions 

Do you have an air-conditioning or air-handling problem? American Blower 
engineers have a complete knowledge of the special problems of many industries 
A call, right now, to your American Blower or Canadian Sirocco Branch Office Carl Wallace, missile-hangar 
: ; : s contractor: “American Blower 
is all it takes to have this expert know-how at your disposal. helps contractors in every way.” 


\ 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN @ CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Divisicn of Avrerican Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


AMERICAN @) BLOWER 


Serving home and industry: UMRCMLSIMDARD + MMERCAR DLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL THLE + DETROM CONTROLS + KEWANEE BONERS + ROSS EXCHANGERS - SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 





VXECUTIVE Charles K. Rieger of GE is 


more a civic leader than other newcomers. 


NEWSPAPER OWNER George Barry Bingham, who controls 
the city’s two newspapers, has a sharp civic conscience. 


EX-MAYOR Charles Farnsley, typically, 
was far more than an ordinary politician. 


PUBLISHER Mark Ethridge, together with Bingham, helps shape 


Louisville's thinking through his newspapers. 


A City and Its Leaders 


Thousands of visitors will mill 
und Louisville, Ky., this weekend 
heir main interest will be in horses, 
for this is the weekend of the Kentucky 
Derby. It is possible, however, that 
ome of the visitors will take time to 
md ponder the city of 
elf. Those 
me ind peopk like the 
d on these pages They will see a 
ty neither as fast-moving nor as hand 
but just as hard 

8 anxious to win 


Louis 
who do will se 


ones pr 


racchorse, 
rking and fully 
Moreover, they will sce 
pants They 
bserver has called 


I OOULSS ille 


itl : : 


something 


unusual will see what one 
normalcy im a 
stands midway 


non mong 


nany opposites. It has so many fea 
tures of so many other cities that it is 
not like anv of them 

¢ Everywhere—Louisvilk has 


North in it and some South 


some 
some East 


84 


and some Midwest. It sided with th« 
North during the Civil War, but many 
of its citizens seceded on an individual 
Its people today have neither 
the quick, nervous zeal of New Yorkers 
nor the sleepy tranquillity often attrib 
uted to Southerners 

The city 


basis 


barbs of Mid 
westerners, who are fond of saving that 
the East has lost sight of man and 
nature through an overdose of civili 
Its Midwestern flavor, on the 
hand, is not 
otten 
a cultural vacuum 

Louisville is a city, but its peopl 
many traits commonly considered 
the property of small-town people 
Their government is a sort of three-way 
partnership among politicians, leaders 
drawn from business and professional 
life, and 


escapes the 


zahon 
other 
Easterners, 
Midwest is 


bothersom« to 


who that the 


illege 


have 


members of old civic-minded 


MILLIONAIRE J. G. 
kind of leader—an 


Brown is another 


old-time businessman. 


(Story starts on page 80) 


Louisville families that were once part 
of an aristocracy. 

Louisville is a city where almost 
from almost anywhere might be 
reminded of hom« 


iny- 
One 


|. Absentee Landlords 


Louisville's resemblance to 
where is probably due in part to the 
fact that the bulk of its big industry 
is owned and managed by men in other 
cities. The 35 large plants 
(each employing 500 or more workers); 
of these plants locally 
owned The only 11% of 
the large-plant workers. It has been 
estimated that 80% of Louis 
ville’s industrial workers are emploved 
by absentee capital 

This has great meaning for the cits 
Each of the absentee-owned plants rep 


evcry- 


city has 


only 9 are 
y employ 


some 
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Fallacies and Facts for 
Cemented Carbide Users 


A few blunt—but needed—clarifications by the 


manufacturers of Carboloy Cemented Carbides 


When you buy carbides, you’re really buying production 
ability. You’re buying what carbides will do in your shop 
in terms of metal removal. 


If you’re a tool engineer or designer, production 
foreman or machinist, you translate this into feeds, 
speeds, and depths of cut. 

If you’re in operating management, you also look 
for production ability, but you pinpoint it under 
the heading of greater machine efficiency, decreased 
downtime and lower tool inventories. 

If you are a purchasing agent, your primary con- 
cern is getting the most for your money — but “most” 
in terms of production ability. 

And, if you’re in the top management group, your 
terms for production ability are: greater return on 
capital investment; decreased unit costs and in- 
creased gross margins. 


The fallacy of overemphesizing the ‘Quickie Deal” 


Be wary of the “quickie deal” involving price or dis- 

counts. You don’t purchase with production ability in 

mind when you fall for these. Reason: while carbides 

look alike, they don’t perform alike. And because of this 

fact, they can’t be used interchangeably to bring the 

same on-the-job results. Their production ability varies 
in some instances, tremendously. 


The fallacy of the so-called “Industry Standard” Chart 


Be wary, also, of the carbide salesman who shows a so- 
called “industry standard” carbide grade selection chart 
an} says that each producer’s grade within a category 
will perform equally well. They won't, because these 
are merely recommencaiion charts, not “equivalent” or 
“comparison” charts. Like most other products, carbides 
are made by different manufacturing precesses and 
techniques, with varying degrees of engineering know- 
how and quality control exerted during processing 
(Carboloy has one carbide engineer in its home office 
for every two salesmen in the field!) 


The fallacy of using “Carboloy” to mean any 
brand of cemented carbide 


And be wary of the salesman who tells you that his 
company makes “Carboloy.” Unless he’s one of our 70 


field sales engineers or a representative of our 130 
Authorized Distributors, his claim is in error. The name 
“Carboloy” is our registered trademark. It cannot be 
used synonymously with “cemented carbides” because 
it refers to one brand, and to one brand alone — Carboloy 
cemented carbides. 

However, we do frequently receive complaints from 
people who say they have been sold “Carboloy,” when 
they actually got another brand of cemented carbide 
that could not equal true Carboloy cemented carbide 
in production ability. Having our name used so freely 
by others is, we suspect, a problem that might come 
under the heading of “The Penalty of Leadership.” 


The facts about the need for advanced 
carbide engineering 


Another facet of the responsibility that goes with leader- 
ship in the carbide industry, is the continuing engineering 
program carried on by our organization to prevent 
what might be termed a stagnant technology in the 
carbide field. 

You, the user, impose ever-increasing demands on 
cemented carbides. And this advanced Carboloy de- 
velopment program is a major factor in keeping this 
vital phase of metallurgy ahead of the requirements 
you impose. 

This emphasis on technical progress — resulting most 
recently in the new Carboloy Series 300 carbides — is 
another of the plus factors built into our product that 
the user can’t always see. 


The facts you can determine for yourself 


We offer this suggestion — when you buy or use éar- 
bides, find out for yourself which carbide will give 
you the most production. If you care to, ask a Carboloy 
sales engineer to help you run the tests — but you set 
them up, in your own shop. Then compute your carbide 
cost based on production ability. 

We have hundreds of in-plant case histories proving 
what our grades will do under any operating conditions 
They show you how you get more for your carbide dol- 
lars when you specify Carboloy cemented carbides from 
your distributor or toolmaker. Write, or call, for assist- 
ance in getting the most out of your tooling dollars, 


“Carboloy” is the trademark for products of the Carboloy Department of General Eiectric Company 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
11183 E. 8 Mile Bivd., Detroit 32, Michigan 


Carboloy Created-Metals for industrial Progress 
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CHAIRS : 


Newest addition to America’s fastest 
growing line of quality office furniture 


You'll offer an Invincible Modernease chair to 
any caller with pride... you'll sit in yours in 
matchless new comfort, Modernease chairs are 
handsomely styled to complement famous 
Modernaire desks and Modernette wall units. 
They’re comfort-engineered for restful seating 
throughout your business day. See the new 
Modernease chairs at your dealer’s today. 


Set the pace 
for better business living 


INVINCIBLE 


METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


tn Coneda, A. 8. Davey Company Uid., Factory 
Represventotive, 175 Bedford Road, Terente 5, Ontorie 








“ .. men and ideas passed 

through, leaving little bits 

of themselves .. .” 
LOUISVILLE starts on p. 80 


resents a close link with somewhere 
else. Many of its executives and work- 
ers are from another city. The plant, 
and its executives and workers, expect 
and are given a voice in the community. 
They help shape its thinking and even 
its physical appearance. 

Look at the two new plants pictured 
on page 80—the synthetic rubber and 
appliance plants. Either of them, 
alone, could make noticeable changes 
in a city of 650,000 population. 
¢ The River—Big manufacturing com- 
panies like Louisville for many reasons. 
It is close to abundant water supply— 
the Ohio River. It is a hub of rail, road, 
and water transportation. Companies 
find its labor force generally friendly. 
Moreover, there is a large potential 
addition to the labor supply waiting 
in surrounding farm country—people 
whom the companies have found intel- 
ligent, adaptive, and easy to teach. 

Louisville, though long on most of 
the things business needs, is short on 
capital. Big business can’t get the big 
money it needs from the city. That's 
why few of Louisville's big industries 
are entirely home-grown. Some that 
started in the city long ago found, 
during the course of growth, that they 
had to go elsewhere for expansion 
money. They are now managed from 
afar, as are the plants of companies 
that were born in other cities. 
¢ History—This lack of capital is a resi- 
due of history. In history, also, there 
are more clues to Louisville’s blend of 
personalities from everywhere. 

In its young days, it was geographic- 
ally in what was then the middle. It 
was between Pittsburgh at one end of 
the Ohio River trade route, New Or- 
leans at the other. It was also between 
the established East and the advancing 
frontier of the West. This made the 
city a roaring traffic intersection, It 
was a city that men and ideas passed 
through, leaving little bits of them- 
selves in their wake. 

Louisville became a major commer- 
cial center. In 1860, it gained another 
great transportation route to supple- 
ment the river: the Louisville & Nash- 
ville RR. 

Thus supplied with transport routes, 
Louisville quickly became the region’s 
department store. Salesmen by the 
thousands made their headquarters 
here, ventured out as far as Texas with 
goods of ail kinds. At the same time, 
the city was doing a booming business 
in both tobacco and whiskey. 
¢ Slide—Then the city’s dominance 
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For efficiency and economy of operation, 
Liggett & Myers burns coal the modern way 


In 1952, the steam demand of the Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., had developed to the 
point where additional capacity was needed. The firm 
of Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., retained by 
Liggett & Myers to study the situation, recommended 
installing modern, automatic coal burning equipment 
to operate in conjunction with the original boilers. 
The equipment was installed. 


The results have been extremely gratifying. The boiler 
plant now maintains constant pressure under high 
steam demand, the steam coal rate has increased 4.1 and 
there have been no operating difficulties. In addition, 
other benefits include reduction of labor, satisfactory 
air pollution control and improved performance 
records. 


Investigate Your Fuel Costs 


If you're planning to modernize your plant or build a 
new one—or if you are just interested in cutting fuel 
costs—find out how coal, burned the modern way, 
compares to other fuels. Talk to a consulting engineer 


or your nearest coal distributor. Their advice may 
save you thousands of dollars every year. 


facts you should know about coal 


In most industric! areas, bituminous coal is the lowest-cost 
fuel available. 


Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you 10% to 
40% more steam per dollar, 

Automatic coal and ash handling systems can result in 
a virtually labor-free plant. 

Coal is the safest fuel to store and use. No dust or smoke 
problems when coal is burned with modern equipment. 


Between America's vast coal reserves and mechanized 
coal production methods, you can count on coal being 
plentiful and its price remaining stable. 
For further information or additional case histories 
showing how other plants have saved money burning 
coal, write to the address below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C, 
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PLASTICS 


DOW CORNING ' 
CORPORATION 


ATLANTA + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND « DALLAS - 


with a ‘STICKER’? 


Dow Corning 

Silicone Release Agents 

have solved Sticking Problems 
in Many Industries 


It's old as the hills—the problem of products 
sticking to the molds or containers in which 
they're made. But today, the silicone release 
agents developed by Dow Corning can solve 
this problem for you just as they have in 
many other industries. 


What's 
problem 
release 


more, besides licking the sticking 
and speeding production, silicone 
agents cut scrap to a minimum; 
improve surface finish; slash maintenance 
costs as much as 90% by keeping moids, 
pans and packaging equipment clean and 
ready for re-use; set new standards of clean- 
liness and sanitation. So, if you have a 
sticky release problem, it will pay you to 
try one of the many Dow Corning silicone 
release agents. 


Today, SILICONES offer the best solution to 
many design, production and maintenance 
problems—and DOW (¢ ORNING offers you 


the best in silicones. ff ~~ 
J x 


; 7 
J 


Dow Corning pilichnes = 4 ? 
mean were 83 Ihy for soy “ut 


Ma 


For more PCy malt thie coupon today. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, Dept. 2705A, Midland, Michisan 
Please send me 
[(] 1955 Reference Guide to Dow Corning Silicone 
Products 
"] “What's @ Silicone?” Is answered quickly in 32 
illustrated pages 


Name 





Address 





——-. Zone .... State 


DETROIT + LOS ANGELES « WEW YORK » WASHINGTON, B.C. 


City 


to Connde: DOW CORMING SILICONES LTD. TORONTO + In Great Britain: MIDLAND SILICONES LTD, LONDON + te Frence: ST. COBAIN, PARIS 
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streets, signing up men by 
the trainload «i 
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began to fade. Much of its money was 
tied up in commercial ventures; a lot 
was even more inert—in aging whiskey. 
Little by little, Louisville’s business 
ventures came under the control of fi- 
nancial interests in other cities—inter- 
ests with huge stores of capital. 

The Louisville & Nashville RR 
passed to Jay Gould and other New 
York financiers in 1883. Financial con- 
trol of the tobacco factories and dis- 
tilleries shifted to the East in the early 
1900s. It was the era when huge cor- 
porations were emerging; Louisville’s 
shortage of capital kept it out of the 
running. Many of its small companies 
were gobbled up in mergers. This 
served to make its capital shortage even 
more acute. 

By the time World War I broke out, 
Louisville was economically in trouble. 
Unemployment was so severe that fac- 
tory recruiters from booming cities of 
the East and the Great p de region 
roamed Louisville’s streets, signing up 
men by the trainload. Louisville busi- 
nessmen tried to combat the trouble by 
forming the Louisville Industrial Foun 
dation, an organization that sold stock 
to the city’s public in an attempt to 
raise venture capital. It raised some- 
thing under $1-million on its first try. 
This was enough to help some small 
businesses with loans, but it was not 
nearly enough to put Louisville back 
into the big time 

The final blow to Louisville’s anemic 
capital base came on Nov. 16, 1930. 
The Bank of Kentucky, which had 
grown through mergers into the South's 
most important bank, closed up for 
ever. Since then, Louisville bankers 
have been known for their great cau 
tion 
* Resurrection—In the end, it was 
geography and the river and World 
War II that resurrected Louisville. The 
resurrection had to be brought about, 
of course, largely by capital from out 
side, 

rhe city’s new growth was industrial, 
not commercial. It became a wartime 
supplier of all sorts of items—chemicals, 
plastics, = rubber, guns, ships, 
shells, jeeps . du Pont de Nemours 
& Co, Go od ar Engineering Corp 
built a tremendous powder plant across 
the river and hired 16,000 people to 
run it. At the edge of town, du Pont, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., and other companies 
built a giant complex of synthetic rub 
ber factories. At Jeffersonville, on the 
Indiana bank of the river, the Howard 
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WOULD YOU SPEND 47'2 CENTS PER HOUR... 


for all the production you can get from this new 10 hp No. 2 Model CK 


universal milling machine? That’s all it would cost you under 


ker 


ABUL 
ERE’S another popular knee-type universal 
milling machine, packed with outstanding 
design and operating features. It’s available for 
your immediate needs under Kearney & Treck- 
er’s Tool-Lease program. 

Under Tool-Lease Plan “A,” one of three 
seven-year lease agreements offered by Kearney 
& Trecker, you make two semi-annual rental 
payments, totaling 25% of the machine’s price 
during each of the first three years. Actually 
in dollars and cents, you pay 47% cents per 
hour for this new 10 hp No. 2 Model CK uni- 
versal milling machine, That means a machine 
installed in your plant and in operation — 
literally for pennies an hour! 

What's more, under Tool-Lease, you can rent 
any of over 250 different types and sizes of 
standard milling machines or precision boring 
machines. All are available under three basic 
plans, with varying options to continue or 
terminate the lease, or to purchase the equip- 
ment. If you require special machinery or 

— heavy-duty CSM bed types, special agreements 

— ney oe will be considered. 
Sweet's catalog. For complete information on Tool-Lease, see 
your Kearney & Trecker representative or mail 


coupon to Kearney & Trecker Corp., 6784 W. 
National Avenue, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin. 


See this machine 


Special industry Machinery — Includes machinery 

for food-products, textile, woodworking, paper in- 

dustries, printing, cement-making, glass-making, 

incandescent lamp-making; paint-making, rubber- 

working, tobacco-products, shoe-making, and stone- 

working; smelting and refining equipment. Of the 
total 12,889 machines in use today which can be replaced by Tool- 
Lease equipment — 28% are over 20 years old, over 36% are 10 
to 20 years old! 


Pee eee see ees esse eee esas 


Mechines over 20 yeors old, Machines 10-20 yeors iE] Machines 


which shovid definitely which should probobly 
be replaced. be replaced 


less than 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORP. 
10 yeors old. 


‘ a 
6784 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. ~~ 
Please send me Bulletin TL-10A on Loakae 
Tool-Lease Program and booklet titled ponies 
“Critical Picture of Creeping Obsoles- 

cence ” ome 





1796 automatic and manufac. 
turing type milling mochines 44% | 


- 35" 35 wee 
2898 vertical milling machines a. | 43% | 
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598 bed type milling machines 45% | 


254 horizontal and vertical 
precision boring machines 77% | 


Figures odopted from 1953 American Machinict survey of metalworking industry. 
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Yorkaire Packaged Conditioners 
will give you complete air conditioning 
this spring at lowest cost 


As in the MK&T Building, 
you only use horsepower 
necessary to cool the area 
which needs it. York’s fa- 
mous “V” coil cuts air re- 
sistance, holds down fan 
horsepower requirements. 
All Yorkaire Conditioners 
are completely hermetically 
sealed, backed by fuil 5 Year 
Protection Plan. See your 
nearby York Representa- 
tive. Check the yellow pages. 
York Corporation, York, Pa. 


Multiple Yorkaire Units give maximum zoning 
flexibility. Each compact Yorkaire is a “pack- 
aged” system in itself. Installations are quick 
and simple. No business interruption and few 
building alterations! Yorkaire System for MK&T 
Railway Co. Building, Dallas, conditions all 
seven floors— 40,000 square feet—with 33 hand- 
some Yorkaire Packaged Au Conditioners, 


YORK CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 





Shipyards became the No. | producer 
of LSTs for the Navy. 

The growth did not stop when the 
war ended, but continued in the post- 
war civilian boom. Since 1940, Louis- 
ville’s population has increased by 
nearly 40%. The value of its industrial 
output, thanks largely to outside cap- 
ital, has increased more than four- 
fold. 

Louisville is an industrial city now. 
There is only one packet steamer left 
on the Ohio. You can buy a ticket for 
$1.50 and cruise down the river, think- 
ing of Louisville’s old days as a boom- 
ing commercial center. Your nostalgia 
need not be unhappy, however. The 
new industrial days are undoubtedly 
just as good. 


ll. Concrete and Trees 


Louisville’s economic past is very 
much with the city today. It has 
affected everything in the city from 
society to politics. 

Probably the most important fact is 
the presence of absentee-owned plants 
in large numbers. It’s conceivable that 
this fact might be important in an un- 
pleasant way. Louisville could be a 
city dominated economically by men 
who love other cities and disregard the 
wants and troubles of Louisville. Or it 
could be a city split into unfriendly 
cliques—old-time residents and new- 
comers. But it is neither. The new 
plants in and around Louisville have 
gained the city’s friendship. And the 
executives of the plants have been 
assimilated readily into the city’s 
society. 

The new managers have joined civic 
and social clubs. They have been 
sought out by such business groups as 
the Chamber of Commerce. They have 
not yet, however, become community 
leaders. Probably their absence in the 
city’s higher councils springs from a 
desire not to meddle too much with a 
community they don’t vet consider 
their own. 
© Leaders—Leadership in Louisville 
stems largely from old, once wealthy 
families and from the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The city has a strong Democratic 
organization, but the organization feels 
it would be futile to nominate a med 
ocre aenegs for high office. It picks 
men known and respected in the com 
munity. 

The city’s last mayor, for instance, 
was all the things a successful politician 
probably should not be. His name was 
Charles Peaslee Farnsley, a prominent 
lawyer. He was an intellectual, a stu- 
dent of Confucius, a man who loved 
libraries and the world of pure, de- 
tached thought. His administration, 
which ended in 1953, made Louisville 
one of the most-surveved cities in the 
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Relax and enjoy 
your favorite sport over the 
weekend. Any time, ease 

up with a Camel. During the 

working week, dispel many traffic 

and shipping tensions by specifying 
Union Corrugated Shipping Containers, 
Union boxes are uniform in quality, 
dependable in delivery and performance. 
They give you peace of mind in an important 


area of your business, That's worth a lot, isn’t it? 


NION BAG & PAPER gpl cay: 


CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION + Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, Il 


Eastesn Division Sales Offices: 14006 E. State St., Trenton 9, N.J. * Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga 
Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Til. *« Executive Offices; Woolworth Bidg., New York 7. N. Y 





Does “the company live your life § 


THIS INDUSTRY LEADER BELIEVES YOU WANT TO 


In light of today’s complex political and 
social challenges, Rayonier questions some of 
industry's well-intemded public relations ac- 
tivities 

Examples: Doesn't a company become a med- 
dler by “helping employees utilize their leisure 
time What permanent good acerues to a 
company by ax-grinding “great causes,” or 
handing out pamphlets to pontificate privately 

eld views? Are these the legitimate province 
of management? Are they necessary to good 
community relations? 

Ravonier thinks not 


misuses, they tem! to foster a paternalism 


Ik “naiise Among other 


neither rewarding nor justified 


As a big citizen in 5 communities in the 


Northwest and Southeast, Rayonier carries the 
lion’s share of the local financial burden. We 
seek no special concessions or favors from “City 
Hall.” But we accept no discriminations because 
we are successful 

We play our cards face up. Before building 
our new Jesup, Georgia plant we said there 
would be odor problems. But we assured the 
community that the best controls available 
would be installed. Shown above is typical odor 
corrective equipment at a Rayonier plant. 

In this environment of trust, Rayonier goes 
better about its business of producing the 
workd’s quality chemical cellulose. 





rONIER 
VYONIE 
RA! oxi New Yous 17.8 Y 


gat Forty sound Str 


wri 
WEMO RANDUM 


| for you ? 


THINK FOR YOURSELF SubJé 


James T 
Executl} 


JTS :me 


Rayonier’s primary responsibility toa community is 
to create jobs at sensible hours, dignified wages, best 
possible working conditions. Public spirited citizens 
often come to Rayonier for contributions, but we can’t 
protect workers’ jobs by playing Santa Claus 

This doesn’t mean we're aloof to community needs, 
Rayonier supports valid programs—Boy Scouts, Red 
Cross, etc. But Rayonier won't underwrite special factions 
promoting new gym floors, civie centers, and the like, 

When an issue involves Rayonier’s self-interest, we 
offer leadership, never dominate. For example, tree 
farmers in the South get help plus free use of equipment. 

Thus, not through paternalism but with true civic 


serves the community and its own 


cellu Li Zé C2 temetliy a4 pre-e / ny 


responsibility and direct communication Rayonier ‘ 


Executive and Genera! Sales Offices: 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 





| r makes good sense, if you like the 
hiner things in life. to go looking 
where the cream lies thie kest. 


In motoring, that means a meeting 
with RoADMASTER—and for a very 


ound reason, 


This top-of-the-line Buick is the very 
cream of the most successful line of 
Ruicks in all history. 


That brings to the buyer of a 
ROADMASTER many things not to be 
had in other fine cars of similar 


tature 


For the advantages that are bringing 
such soaring success to all Buicks 
ire merely the beginnings for 


ROADMASTER 


Here, the great Buick ride of all-coil 
springing is made measurably better 
by larger tires, by bigger brakes, by 


speci il interior cushioning 


Here, exclusive fabrics and finish 
are fully in keeping with the custom 
status of this luxurious automobile. 


And here, as you would expect, Is a 
long list of items provided as stand 
ard equipment at no extra cost 

including Buick’s Safety Power 


Steering. 


But this year. the move to 
ROADMASTER is a smarter move than 
ever in the fine-car field — because 
here you get the most modern auto 


matic transmission yet developed. 


It is the new Variable Pitch Dynaflow 


mobiles are 
Buick will bulid them 


—smooth to the absolute—improved 
thrilling 
beyond all previous experience 


in gasoline mileage 
when you call for action. And it is 
given life by the highest horsepower 
ever placed in a Buick. 

So may we suggest that you look into 
ROADMASTER 
satisfaction it can bring you? Your 
Buick dealer 


matters—and show you the sensible 


just for the fun and 


will gladly arrange 
price that Buick’s volume produc- 
tion permits for this custom-built 
automobile. 

BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


IROADNIAS TER 


/ Cc 


Milton Berle Stars for Buick 


av; 4 , « / 
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pert to figure out how to 
paint police cars . . .” 
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country. He had almost everything 
surveyed—from garbage collection to 
municipal architecture. He even hired 
a color expert to figure out how to 
paint such things as police cars and 
City Hall offices. He established the 
Louisville “Beef Session,” at which he 
and his aides answered the questions 
of dissatisfied or mystified citizens. The 
present mayor, Andrew Broaddus, car- 
ries on this and many other Farsley 
programs. 
Other men are leaders in other ways. 
here is millionaire George Barry Bing- 
ham, for instance, who owns Louis- 
ville’s two newspapers. There is Mark 
Ethridge, Bingham's publisher. These 
two men, with their papers, wield a 
good deal of influence in the city. And 
there is J. Graham Brown, another 
millionaire, a fabulously successful busi 
nessman, owner of the 600-room 
Brown Hotel and a vast network of 
other ventures. 
¢ Trees—A_ Louisville newsman has 
said that the city’s government is effi 
cient and clean to the point of dullness 
Chis may be partly because the citizens 
have an unusually intense interest in 
things civic. It is a kind of interest 
more typical of a small town than a 
metropolis, 
l'ake trees, for instance. A group of 
businessmen has founded an outfit 
called Trees, Inc. It hands out infant 
trees to children, together with detailed 
instructions for planting around the 
city. Or take culture. “We get it 
wholesale,” one citizen says. There is 
the Louisville Fund, for example, which 
icts as a sort of community chest for 
,the arts. And there is the Louisville 
Orchestra, which—aided by a $400,000 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 

commissions and introduces new mu- 
ical works regularly. 

¢ To Live In—It is a city that walks 
right down the middle between every 
pair of extremes. Its people talk with 
no regional accent—neither a Southern 
drawl, nor a Northeastern staccato, 
nor anything recognizable. Its business 
men dress conservatively and act re 
laxed; they eat lunch and transact busi- 
ness at such conservative places as the 
Pendennis Club. Its downtown shop- 
ping area is made up largely of middle 
price stores. There is no Neiman- 
Marcus in Louisville. 

Visitors to New York often remark 
that it is a nice place to visit, but not 
to live in. A New Yorker in Louisville 
last week said: “This is a wonderful 
place to live in, but not to visit.” 
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Just put your hand here 


—to feel how every finger 
(of either hand) falls into natural, 
easy working position...how the 
over-size, plainly labeled control 
keys give direct “live” response 
..-how Totals and Sub-totals are 
obtained instantly by depressing 
bars, with no space strokes 
required, This is the first 
adding machine to fit the human 
hand—the first new keyboard 
granted a patent in years! 


.» then watch 
what happens here 


Actual items you enter on keyboard 
appear in this Check Window before 
they are printed or added. For the 
first time on an American 10-key 
machine you see what you're adding 

—so you can work quickly and 
accurately. Note, too, how Clear 
Signal prints automatically on 
tape with the first item following 
a total...also how True Credit 
Balance prints without extra 
motor operations or pre-setting! 


From Friden — maker of the fully 
automatic Calculator, The Thinking 
Machine of American Business—you 
expect a remarkable adding machine. 
We promise you will not be disap- 
pointed, Ask your nearby Friden Man 
to show you the Friden Natural Way 
Adding Machine . . . it’s completely 
new! Friden sales, instruction and 
service throughout U.S. and the 
world, PRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE 
co., 1nc., San Leandro, California, 


THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


PRODUCTS OF | : a | THE NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE 
Tl CT) THE COMPUTYPER * THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 
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“BUFFALO” FANS, AIR CONDITIONING 
CABINETS and PUMPS in 


Aartfo na , mien 


ee, 


Statler - — 


NEW STATLER HOTEL, HARTFORD, CONN. A modern 
450 room addition to the Statler chain, Architect, William B. 
Tabler; Engineers, Jaros, Baum & Bolles; Heating & Ventilat 
ma Contractors, Alvord & Swift 


Great confidence is placed in all “Buffalo” 

equipment by leading businessmen. An out- 

standing example of this is the newest of the 

fine Statler Hotels. Here, “Buffalo” fans supply 

needed ventilation to all public rooms and ser- 

vice areas. “Buffalo” air conditioning cabinets 

provide ideally conditioned air for these Seals bene Eemaclind 
areas. Buffalo” pumps move large quan- 
tities of chilled and hot water to the air 

conditioning system and power plant. 

Years of satisfaction, money-saving oper- 

ation and patron-comfort are insured 

where “Buffalo” “Q” Factor* equipment 

is installed, 


The next time you are considering a ven- 

tilation or air conditioning investment 

remember the 78 years experience avail- One of the eight “Bufislo” air 

able to you in all “Buffalo” equipment. en A 
> 

*The "Q" Factor —the built-in Quality which 

provides trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


Six of the twelve “Buffalo” Pumps 
in operation, 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY BUPFALO, N. Y 
PUBLISHERS OF “PAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Porge Co., Led., Kitchener, Ont 
Seles Representatives in a!l Principal Cities 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
FORCED DRAFT COOLING HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 
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REGIONS BRIEFS 





Trolley service will end by 1957 in 
Rochester's subway. Passenger service 
has never paid its way since the sub 
way was built 30 years ago in the bed 
of the old Eric Canal. So the city 
decided to pave the subway and use it 
as a high-speed connection with thie 
State Thruway and the city’s inner 
loop. 
. 


Dual system of financing schools for 
whites and Negroes is on its way out 
in Oklahoma. A constitutional amend 
ment adopted last month provides that 
a 4mill levy formerly authorized for 
segregated schools become a country 
wide levy to be distributed on an aver 
age daily attendance basis. The amend 
ment authorizes other changes relating 
to levies and bond issues that will make 
increased funds available for support 
and improvement of a single school 
system. 
. 


Emergency drought funds totaling $5- 
million have been released by Pres. 
Eisenhower to stricken areas in the 
West. Recent wind storms have done 
great damage, and unless emergency 
measures are taken more farm soil will 
blow away if the winds come again. 
This is the extent of the damage so 
far: Colorado, 3.5-million acres; Kan- 
sas, 1.1-million, New Mexico, 400,000; 
Oklahoma, 400,000: Texas, 750,000; 
Nebraska, 250,000; Wyoming, 600,- 
000. 
’ 


Aerial survey of a possible turnpike 
extension route between Charleston 
and Parkersburg has been O.K.’d by 
the West Virginia Turnpike Commis 
sion. But the commission emphasize: 
that the action doesn’t mean it ha 
settled on a northern turnpike exten 
sion route Surveys of other route: 
leading toward the Ohio River also are 
planned. 
. 


New Jersey will issue auto licenses and 
registrations by mail next year. Other 
changes include: licenses for periods 
of one and three years, permanent li 
cens¢ plates, and registration fees based 
on weight of the car instead of horse- 
power. 
s 


Plan for a toll superhighway in Mich- 
igan has aroused municipalities along 
the proposed, 113-mi. route between 
Rockford and Saginaw. Several cities, 
including Flint and Dearborn, have 
indicated they wil} trv to kill the 1953 
state tell road enabling act. 
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Sound Absorbing 
Telephone Booth 
designed and distributed 
by Design Croft Limited, 
Toronto, Ont 


Celanese* Marco” Resins make the big job easy 


Compound curves, soundproofness, lightness, low cost — 
almost everything about this telephone booth could have 
been a complex construction problem. But it wasn’t, be- 
cause it was molded of reinforced plastics. 


Today, all it takes to 
make an outsized product 
efficiently, economically 
and better, are simple, in- 
expensive dies and low- 
pressure speed- molding. 
A 35 lb. telephone booth 
or an airplane part, a 
truck-body or a yacht can 


Cabin Door, Wing Tips, Rudder 
end Elevator Tips, Tail Fillets 
for Helio “Courier” Maonvuiac- 
tured by Fleet Manufacturing 
Lid., Fort Erie, Ont., for Helio Air 
crsit Corp., Norwood, Mass 


be given higher strength and rigidity without added 
weight. Molded or fabricated with Marco Resins, they 
can resist weather, heat, cold, vibration, abrasion, high 
impact, stress. Linings, inserts, windows and ports can 
be incorporated. Color can be molded in. Maintenance 
is negligible. 


If you want freedom of design and construction sim 
plicity—on a small or grand scale—write for the latest 
information on reinforced plastic construction, to 
Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, 
Dept. 129-E, 290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. J. Canadian 
affiliate, Canadian Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreai 
and Toronto. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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PLASTICS and RESINS 





What Will You 





Give him a house? 


Make him a member of the country club? 


Give him a share in your company? 
Buy him a pair of race horses? 
Give him a handsome title? 

Give him a big boost in pay? 


YES NO 
OO 


prestige? 








And what about yourself .... 


Does your company name ring with 


Cj 

) Do you have big names on your 

CQ) engineering staff? 

C) Do you have ‘‘creative opportunities” 
Cj within your walls? 


YES NO 
OO 


OO 
OG 








Qousiness wtt« 


The Ante Gets Higher and Higher 


Said the 
Detroit parts manufacturing company 
last week, “Those big buzzards. They'll 
teal an engineer away from you during 


vice-president of a small 


i lunch They come around 


here when the snow is a foot deep and 


period 


tart showimg, my guys pi tures of sandy 

California They got a 
house with flowers growing in the frort 
for hum to move into, and they got px 
s with them to prove it.” 

That comment is typical of what 
pustIness Week heerd in the engineer 
last week. Most business 
whether their is holding 
n to their experienced engineers or 
finding new ones, say that the current 
hortage is more severe than at any 
since the end of World War Il 
* Why a Shortage—A few engineer 
companies blame the current 
pinch in a nme-vearold government 
booklet that furecast an engineer glut 
im the postwar period, 

But the shortage itself can’t be 
blamed on any single element. There 

1 shortage of engineers of all 
in the U. S. today, nor is there 


beache in 


ture 


me cin les 


men worry 
tir 


hungry 


is not 
type 
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a shortage of engineers in every engi- 
neering community. Rather, there are 
areas Of severe shortages of engineers 
of particular types. In other areas, there 
is a need for specific talents, but the 
demand for engineers generally seems 
to be neither greater nor less than it 
has been since the war 

In every region, the most calls are 
for experienced men in_ electrical, 
metallurgical, and—to a lesser degree 
mechanical engineering, and for physi 
cists. In the past few months, some 
areas have begun to find civil engineers 
in short supply. But amid the frantic 
activity with new aircraft and guided 
missiles, there is only a moderate de 
mand for aeronautical engineers 
* Race—To hear the drum beat loud- 
est, however, you need only to step 
in on an aircraft manufacturer on the 
West Coast or an electronics company 
on cither coast. Both are thrashing 
about to keep pace with competitors. 

If there is a single cause for the 
spotty-but-intense shortage, it is the 
change now taking place in the aircraft 
industry. ‘Today's planes demand more 


precision construction (BW-—Apr.23 
'55,p30). This change has set off 
the race between the aircraft manufac- 
turers and companies tor 
electrical engineers. In nearly every 
city where there is activity in either 
field, there is a great hunger for tech 
nical talent, particularly for experienced 
electrical engineers. One major West 
Coast aircraft manufacturer said flatly 
that he would not discuss his manpower 
problem because the Air Force would 
cut down his work if it felt that the 
company lacked the necessary engi- 
neers. 

But the shortage of electrical engi- 
neers is not due entirely to the aircraft 
industry. The electronics industry also 
is going through a change. One East- 
ern manufacturer sums it up this way: 
“It used to be that you had to have one 
engineer for every 200 production 
workers. Now it is down to one engi- 
neer for every 75 production workers. 
We may even get to the day when 
you'll have less production people than 


electronics 


engineers.” 
° The Good Man—Every company 
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For a pin-point survey giving full information on labor, tax, 
water supply and any other particulars you need on any of the 
advantageous industrial sites in C&O territory, send your 
inquiry in complete confidence, to Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Industrial Development Department, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio; Detroit 2, Michigan, or Huntington 1, West Virginia. 
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u ever hear of Montague, Mich. P 


Something big is happening in this once- 
quiet little town — it is well on its way to 
becoming one of the country’s great chemical 
centers. 


It all started when the Hooker Electrochem- 
ical Company came looking for a strategic 
site for a new midwest plant. Hooker had a 
number of factors in mind, of course. Trans- 
portation. Water. Power. Labor conditions. 


But the primary requirement was an ade- 
quate supply of the basic raw material — salt. 
Hooker wanted to locate on top of a layer at 
least 50 feet thick. They hoped to find 100 
feet. Here at Montague they found two beds 
with a total thickness of 430 feet. Six hun- 
dred fifty million tons right under the plant. 
Enough for a thousand years. 


Now duPont and Union Carbide are moving 
in next door. Altogether there are over 31 
million dollars worth of new chemical plants 
built or on the drawing boards in Montague 
and probably more in the offing. 


Somewhere there is a site as ideal for your 
plant as Montague proved to be for Hooker. 
And it is our business to help you find it. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 








NEW CHEVROLET 


Now America’s No.] truck builder brings you features 
and advances never before available-and they're ready 
to make and save you money on any job right now! 


With their axle-to-axle engineering 
advances, these new Task-Force 
trucks do your work in record time 
with record economy. With their dis- 
tinctive modern design, they say more 
and better things about you and your 


business than any trucks ever built. 
There are new models, more models, 
higher capacities than ever. See them 
at your Chevrolet dealer’s . . . today. 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


The cab is as new as the view 

New Sweep-Sight windshield—new 
High-Level ventilation—new construction 
—new comforts throughout! 


A smoother, load-steady ride 
New suspensions front aod rear provide a 


smoother, more stable ride for the driver 
and load alike. 


All models now have new more durable 
ladder-type frames of standard width, with 
full-length parallel side members. 





It's better business to buy Chevrolet trucks! 


New styling in trucks 

It's Work-Styling—an exclusive develop- 
ment in truck design with two distinctively 
different styling treatments. 





New Overdrive or Hydra-Matic 

Your choice of Synchro-Mesh or, as extra- 
cost options, new Overdrive (%4-ton mod- 
els) or Hydra-Matic (%-, %- amd 1-ton). 


New 18,090 ibs. G.V.W. capacity 

New Chevrolet Task-Force a, are 
designed and built to handle loads of all 
sizes. There's one for your work! 


New Power Brakes, Tubeless Tires 
Power Brakes are standard equipment on 
all 2-ton models, optional on others. 
Tubeless tires on all %-ton models. 





ee Set 


Six new “high-voltage” engines 

All six new engines feature a new 12- 
volt electrical system for faster, surer starts 
and increased generator capacity. 


New hendling ease with Power 
Steering—Now Chevrolet Power Steer- 
ing, ready to make driving safer and easier, 
is available on all models at extra cost. 
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GREATER MIAMI 
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P.O. BOX 589 


The progressiveness of contented people living in this 
wonderful climate has kept our production rolling 
smoothly —and profitably. Our move to Greater Miami 
has really paid off.” Gordon Vorney, 


Presidem Varney Plastic Scale Models 


This plastic scale model manufacturer points up what 
hunoreds of other light manufacturers have discovered 
in Greater Miami (Dade County) —it pays to produce 
where labor is contented. Beyond that fact, lower 

plant construction, maintenance, fuel costs and the 
ad expanding labor pool make business a pleasure — with 
greater profit—in Greater Miami. 


FOR PREE GREATER MIAMI INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT FACT FILE 
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© DEPT.16 , MIAMI 31, FLORIDA 


If you need POSITIVE PUMPING 


svecity WIKING 


THERE'S no guess work 
when you install Viking 
pumps for moving viscous or 
semi-viscous liquids. The 
priming and discharge ac- 
tion is positive and smooth 
flowing. 

The Viking “gear within 
@ gear” action and port de- 
sign allows the material to 
readily enter the pump. The 
non-slip action of the gears 
forces the liquid out in a 
steady volume. 


MANY 


Conventional 


PUMPS 
viscous 


or semi viscous 


LIQUIDS 


VALI. Le 
PUMPS 


Thiadel h 
LIQUIDS 


Investigate today, the smooth, even flow of Vikings handling either vis- 


cous of thin liquids 


To start, ask for bulletin series 54S 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY °°." 


THE ORIGINAL 


GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR 


ROTARY PUMP 





complains that it cannot find the right 
kinds of men today. Of the dozens of 
companies BUSINESS WEEK contacted, 
only three or four say that they were 
fully staffed with every kind of eng) 
neer they needed. Employers in Pitts 
burgh say that they have little trouble 
finding 20 good engineers, but their 
problem is to find one bright young 
man who can generate the ideas that 
keep the 20 engineers busy working 
out details and design. Then, observ- 
ers say, when you find the young man, 
he is drafted. When he gets out of the 
Army, he’s just another good engineer 

In other areas, employers complained 
that the shortage in certain fields was 
throwing their salary structures out of 
line. “We are looking for a 20% in 
crease in Our engineering staff,” says 
the aircraft manufacturer. “We know 
that Boeing is offering $500 for the 
kind of engineer we want, so we have 
to go to $550. Then Hughes comes 
along and offers $575.” 

More than one personnel man shares 
this comment, which comes from Cin 
cinnati, ““This fellow has four vears of 
experience and is making $6,600. Now 
he says he'll change jobs, but only for 
$9,000. He won't get it from us—but 
he'll get it somewhere.” 
¢ Who Pays?—Without doubt, the 
fattest pay checks today are coming 
from the so-called “engineer-jobbing 
firms.” These are companies that pick 
up a part of the engineering work load 
when the big companies have more 
than they can handle. An engincer 
jobber will swell like a blowfish when 
his clients need help, and shrink to a 
skeleton crew when clients’ contracts, 
usually government work, are light. 

Under such circumtances, the jobber 
can’t offer the security that goes with 
the large manufacturer. To compen 
sate, he offers the engineer more money 
—usually $100 and more per month 
His scale is less dependent upon the 

ying rate in his shop, than on how 
badly he needs technical specialists. 

There is considerable resentment 
among some companies over the job 
ber’s role. He irks the manufacturer, 
because his high salary rates throw the 
manufacturer's scale out of kilter 
Some sav that they will not do business 
with him 
¢ What the Engineer Wants—Many 
personnel men insist that the engincet 
rarely puts money above everything 
else, that the man who is mainly inter 
ested in driving the hardest bargain is 
more inclined to jump around from 
job to job. Some refer to such men as 
“tramp engineers” or “technical Okies.” 
An older engineer in Philadelphia says, 
“Good engineers don’t shop.” 

From talks with engineers them 
selves, BUSINESS WEEK concluded that 
the men who are restless are more con- 
cerned about non-monetary things 
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heir biggest gripe is the inability of 
their companies to provide “creative 
opportunities.” According to one un 
happy engineer, ““There’s no shortage 
of engineers. What's needed most are 
technicians. Guys who can do the rou 
tine jobs.” An engineer in Boston 
says, “If a company came to me and 
said that it was going to build a rocket 
that could fiy to the moon, | might 
listen. But I'm not going to leave my 
work in Boston merely tor a substan 
tial salary increase.” 

Recruiters know these things. Some 
ay that they scarcely talk about salary 
with the men they interview. “That's 
taken for granted,” said one 

Instead, the recruiter's story today is 
geared to such things as “creative op 
portunity,” professional recognition, 
and schools—both for himself and for 
his children. One of the toughest jobs 
for the recruiter is to get able men if 
his company is not located near an en 
gineering school, where the men can 
take graduate work. Another thing that 
prospective employees look at is local 
school facilities. One company official 
in Toledo found that a tour of new 
schools in good residential areas makes 
i big hit with men who might other 
wise have decided against moving 
« Where to Recruit—Recruiters name 
five tough spots for out-of-state re 
cruiters. Boston and New York are 
plentiful markets, but it is not easy 
to pull engineers away, particularly to 
maller cities and towns. ‘Texas is 
tough, because, as a non-Texan says, 

Texans just won't leave Texas.” The 
West recruiting 
territory, because salaries there are high 
Much of the South is poor for recruit 
ing engineers 
igainst 


Coast is not good 


because of barriers raised 
recruiters. In Alabama, they 
must be licensed if they want to work 
through a source other than the state 
employment agency. In Birmingham, a 
license costs $500 

¢ Pirating—Most companies sav that 
there is not much outright stealing of 
engineers going on today, though a 
trong minority imsist there is plenty 
of it 

One official of a small Midwestern 
company scoffs, “Sure, they might be 
careful about stealing a guy if the job 
they want him for is a ‘civilian’ prod 
uct. But if it’s a government job where 
there is no one to get mad at them 
ind stop using their product or service, 
they reach out and grab.” 

Che problem seems to hinge on the 
definition of pirating. If an out-of 
town company recruits through the 
paper, few people in industry 
look upon that as outright piracy. If, 
on the other hand, an engineer gets a 
long distance phone call and hears a 
voice say, “would you consider coming 
to work for us at $800 a month?” 
that both recruiters and 


local 


engimecrs 
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A Barber-Greene Asphalt Plant producing mix at over 200 tons per hour. Mixer, 
dryer, dust collector and other Barber-Greene units form this high-capacity plant. 
Barber-Greene plants are available in copacity ranges to meet any asphalt 


production requirements. 


Measuring and mixing 
better transportation 


This isa Barber-Greene Asphalt Mix- 
ing Plant. It receives various sizes of 
sand, gravel, and stone . . . automati- 
cally dries, grades and combines them 
into the correct proportions . . . adds 
the proper amount of asphalt... thor- 
oughly mixes the ingredients, and 
delivers the highest quality, lowest 
cost paving material known today. 

Asphalt mixes have made possible 


better, far less expensive transportation 
everywhere ... in paving and main- 
taining city streets, in resurfacing and 
widening highways, in building air- 
port runways and in constructing 
most of the famous turnpikes. 

More asphalt pavement has been 
produced by Barber-Greene Plants 
than all others combined. For infor- 
mation, without obligation, write... 


55-98 


AURORA, 


CONVEYORS * LOADERS * 


ILLINOIS, 


DITCHERS -* 


U.S.A. 


ASPHALT PAVING EQUIPMENT 





Don’t worry, General... 


i brought the 
FORT HOWARD 
PAPER TOWELS! 


Sailing over the water or washing in it, it’s always 
good to know Fort Howard Paper Towels are on 
hand for their specially processed fibers reach 
out as hundreds of fingers to dry you quickly, 
efficiently. Fort Howard towels stay strong when 
wet, retaining the softness and absorbency .. . 
thanks to Controlled Wet Strength! 


Yort Howard Paper Towels offer the finest budget 
combination in the country —highest quality, 
maximum customer satisfaction and minimum 
cost! Call your Fort Howard distributor salesman 
today . from the 18 different grades and folds 
which suit every type of washroom, he'll recom- 


) FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, Green Bey, Wisconsin 


for 36 Years, Manufacturers Of Quality Towels, 
Toilet Tissue ond Peper Napkins 
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‘.. . there are more tricks 
to the recruiting business 
than meet the eye. . .” 


STORY starts on p. 98 


agree, is pirating in its purest form 
¢ Cost—One company figures that it 
costs close to $400 to recruit an engi- 
neer. The company currently hires 
about 800 new men a year, which 
means that its recruiting costs exceed 
$300,000 a year. Another, which has 
been looking for 30 aircraft structures 
designers, says that it spent $20,000 
in July for advertising alone. One per- 
sonnel director figures that each man 
hired costs the company about $1,000, 
while a Los Angeles manufacturer says 
that it costs $2,500 to hite and move 
an engincer. 
¢ Salaries—Pay scales vary from area to 
area, of course. Many engineers be- 
lieve California has the highest rates, 
rticularly for young engineers. There, 
ooter men in the aircraft industry 
earn from $6,600 a year to $9,100 a 
year. A placement man in Los Angeles 
puts the figure higher, says that a five 
year man—cither aeronautical or elec- 
trical—can make close to $9,600. A 
10-vear man in the Los Angeles area 
gets anywhere from $8,400 to $13,000 
in a nonadministrative engineering job. 

A Midwest air raft manufacturer 
says that a five-year man can get trom 
$5,200 to $10,000 a year, depending 
upon his experience and his specialty. 

And in Pittsburgh, engineers with 
five years’ experience draw from $6,000 
to $12,000 a year. Those with 10 years’ 
experience get $9,000 to $18,700 a 
year. 
¢ The Tricks—There arc more tricks to 
the recruiting business than meet the 
eye. And there seem to be more angles 
today than in the past. For example, a 
Columbus company last week com- 
plained about a competitor at the re 
cent Institute of Radio Engineers con 
vention in New York (always a good 
hunting ground for recruiters). The 
company had rented a suite in a New 
York hotel. Promising-looking engi- 
neers who visited its booth at the 
convention were invited to the suite 
to talk with the director of person- 
nel. Early one morning, a competitor's 
recruiter dropped into the suite and 
tied things up for half the morning 
with meaningless conversation. Mean- 
while, his confederate collared the pros- 
pects back in his own suite. 

One West Coast aircraft maker 
leases housing by the block and offers 
engineers rent free for one year, plus 
transportation and al! moving expenses. 
An Eastern company, long disturbed 
over West Coast competition, is re- 
cruiting men there with this advertis- 
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“There's a 


really dependable supplier 


for youl” 


THIS compact organization here at Bristol Brass, 
composed of responsible men who have both mill and 
sales experience, is known for being “fast on its 
feet” . . . often gets an order on the road while it 
would still be paperwork in a larger outfit. 


Try it out for yourself. Call Bristol, Connecticut, 
Ludlow 3-9246 (or your nearest Bristol distributor) 
and ask for the Sales Department. The first man 
you talk to will be your man from there on in. For 
he has as much authority and capability as though 
he were a V.P. (which he might be, at that). As to 
the quality and uniformity of Bristol Brass strip, 





And now... BRASS FORGINGS, tivo... 

The Bristol Brass Corporation announces the acquisition of Accurate 

Brass Company, 73rd Ave. & #8th St., Brooklyn 27, New York. 
“How do you know it can’t be forged?” 








rod and wire, our customers take that for granted. 
And after your second order, you will too, 


THE BristTo. Brass CORPORATION has been mak- 
ing Brass strip, rod and wire here in Bristol, Con- 
necticut since 1850, and has offices and warehouses 
in Albany, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, 
Providence, Rochester, Syracuse. The Bristol Brass 
Corporation of California, 1217 East 6th St., Los 
Angeles 21. The Bristol Brass Corporation of Ohio, 
1607 Broadway, Dayton. 


wos GUOSS at itt Best™ 








American Credit Insurance 
AND 
The Case of the 
Multitudinous Claims 


VIPMAIS is an instance of the flexibility of American Credit Insurance in 

pe business situations. Whatever the scope or size of your own 
business, the general principle applies. The policyholder, a manufacturer 
doing a gross business of just under 35 million dollars, had found himself 
moving increasingly into an area of multitudinous small accounts, with 
correspondingly greater lag in collections, Further expansion seemed to 
threaten an intensification of this situation. What to do? Stop selling? Con- 
tinue—and accept the tying up of working capital in small bundles? Neither 
was necessary. Through conferences with an American Credit representative, 
riders were added to the policy, increasing coverage of small accounts. At 
the same time, machinery was set up to expedite filing of claims on past due 
collection items, The first year of expanded activities under this plan showed 
the following results... 


Vindicating the policyholder’s appreciation of his situation, 
almost nine hundred separate accounts were filed for collec- 
tion —aggregating a little less than 600 thousand dollars. Of 
these, almost two thirds were paid within the free service 
period of the policy, and the greater part of the remaining 
one third were paid before final settlement under the Policy. 
Only a very small percentage of the total original claims 
proved to be defined insolvencies—on this score vindicating 
the judgment of the policyholder’s Credit Manager. Finally, 
a loss payment of $43,151.97 was made to this policyholder, 
proving the fairly substantial need that actually existed for 
protection of these accounts receivable. 


Whether your business is large or small—whether you do business with 
many concerns or with a few—you will find new assurance in the knowledge 
that your accounts receivable are at least as well protected by insurance as 
your plant, your inventory, and your goods in transit. For your copy of a 
new booklet; “Credit Insurance, Its History and Functions,” write Departinent 
12, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 


of New York 


Can es es cs cee ce ee cae eae oe ee 
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ing approach: “Ex-Eastern — 
Homesick? Let us move you home.” 

With all his tricks, however, the re- 
cruiter’s job is not an easy one. An 
aircraft company recruiter was inter- 
viewing recently in his hotel suite in 
a Texas city. During one interview, 
the phone rang and the operator warned 
that the hotel was on bre and urged 
that the room be evacuated. So anxi- 
ous was the recruiter not to disturb the 
interview that he said nothing to the 
applicant about the fire 

Occasionally, ar engineer’s demands 
will exceed the company’s ability to 
meet them. Recently, a Midwestern 
electrical company negotiated with a 
California engineer, was about to hire 
him when the engineer demanded that 
the company put up cash for a pair 
of race horses that he wanted to 
buy. 


Quest for Purity 


Westinghouse makes 
metal serve as its own cru- 
cible. It’s a new lab wrinkle 
on zone refining. 


Any traces ef impurities in metals 
can do peculiar things. 

Copper, an admirable conductor of 
electricity, loses 20% of its conductiv- 
ity of one part of phosphorus is added 
to 10,000 parts of copper. 

Gold, which is highly malleable, be- 
comes brittle if one part of lead is 
added to 20,000 parts of gold. 

Germanium, which is commonly 
used in transistors, is notably touchy. 
One part of impurity can make 10-bil- 
lion parts of germanium useless. 

Metalluygists are ever on the hunt 

for new wavs of eliminating impurities. 
Last week, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.—which claims to be the only 
U.S. producer of pure iron—an- 
nounced that it is perfecting a refinery 
technique that can quite literally wash 
the impurities out of the inside of a 
solid metal bar. 
e Tricky—So far, the process is too 
expensive and tricky for anything but 
turning out the purest possible metals 
in the laboratory. Later on, it may be 
brought within reach of industrial use- 
fulness. 

The Westinghouse process is an ad- 
vance on an often used lab technique 
called zone refining. Zone refining 
makes use of the fact that impurities 
generally will adhere more firmly to 
a metal in liquid form than to a metal 
in solid form. If one part of a piece 
of metal is meited, the heated part will 
end up with more than its share of 
the impurities of the whole piece. 

Zone refining makes use of this by 
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The "Unseen Hand" 
at the Controls... 


AUTOMATICALLY SENSITIVE 


Performance-Rated 


SELECTIVE 
SPEED DRIVE 


More accurately than the most experienced operator, 

Performance-Rated Century Selective Speed Drives 

automatically adjust motor speed to meet operating 

requirements. Speed changes are integrated with vary- 

wean —~ ing pressure, temperature, viscosity or size of the mate- 

en < rial being worked. You can also use Century Selective 

» Speed Drives for starts, stops and jogs—forward or 
reverse —as required. 


For full information and 
assistance on any motor 
drive application, AC 
or DC, call your nearest 
Century Sales Office... 
or write us direct. 


may pce CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1806 Pine St., St. Lewis 3, Mo. + Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 











What makes DUREZ the preferred 
PLASTIC (fo, RADAR 


storm-detector “ vertebrae” ? 


@ As soon as defense requirements 
permit, airlines, utilities, farmers, and 
others whose operations depend on 
accurate weather information will have 
access to a new medium of accurate 
storm warnings. It’s a detector that 
records with automatic cameras the 
behavior of storms up to hundreds of 
miles away... distance, height, course, 
and speed 

Ac its electronic nerve center is a 
column of eight plastic ‘vertebrae’ 
whose properties could have profitable 
applications in your business. Molded 
of Durez phenolic by the Auburn 
Burton Works, they are dimensionally 
stable, unaffected by high and low 


temperature extremes. Signal fidelity 
is safeguarded by the electrical resist- 
ance of the material, it is non-reactive 
to the silver slip rings it holds in 
position, and Durez conforms to close 
tolerances in molding. 

Specialized research at Durez has 
developed many remarkable combina- 
tions of characteristics in these basic 
plastics of industry. Could they lower 
your costs — improve your products? 


We'll gladly help you find out. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 4005 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Export Agents: Ornni Products Corporation, 
464 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


for the new 
Competitive Era 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS. Structur 
al, electrical, and chemical prop- 
erties (6 Many ¢ mations 


RESINS FOR INDUSTRY. Bonding. 
casting, coating, laminating, im- 
pregnating, and shell molding 





moving the molten zone around to 
different parts, or zones, of the metal 
that’s being purified. As the molten 
zone moves around, it tends to collect 
and hold the impurities from the whole 
piece. 

¢ New Impurities—A difficulty in zone 
refining has been that the purified 
metal picks up brand new impurities 
from the crucible in which it is heated. 
This is notably true of some metals 
such as titanium and germanium that 
are coming into use today. These 
metals, when molten, react with their 
surrounding much more vioiently than 
some others. The violent reactors melt 
only at extremely high temperatures— 
3,000F just to start the melting in the 
case of titanium. With heat like that, 
titanium is likely to react chemically 
with anything it touches, including the 
crucible, or the surrounding air. 

¢ The Process—Westinghouse’s quest 
was for a way to carry out zone refining 
without letting any new impurities into 
the act. Finally, researchers hit on the 
idea of making the metal to be purified 
serve as its own crucible. Here’s what 
they do 

A cvlinder of the metal is machined 
so that fins 4 in. apart run the length 
of the cylinder. The cylinder is placed 
inside an electrical coil, so that the 
cylinder can move up and down, bring 
the coil to bear on different parts of it. 
The whole setup is then covered with a 
glass jar, from which the air is pumped 
and replaced with an inert gas. 

A high frequency current is passed 

through the coil, inducing a current 
inside the cylindex that heats the metal 
to the melting point. After a small 
cross section of the cylinder has been 
heated, the whole piece is moved so 
that the current is brought to bear on 
another part. Thus, moving up and 
down, the molten zone finally collects 
all the impurities from the rest of the 
metal cylinder. 
e Heat Carried Off—The trick to the 
lab experiment is that only the inside 
of the bar reaches the melting point. 
On the outside, the machined fins 
carry off enough heat to prevent melt- 
ing. Thus the outside of the metal 
cylinder serves as a crucible for its own 
interior. 

After the heating, the end of the 
metal cylinder in which the impurities 
have collected is cut off, along with the 
stillimpure fins. What's left is pure 
metal that has had no chance to snap 
up any outside impurities. 

It is thought that the process may 
have commercial applications in the 
transistor field, producing the needed 
high-purity concentrates of germanium 
or silicon. 

In metallurgy, the process may 
serve to produce test samples. But 
apart from electronics, there's no full- 
scale production use in sight. 
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attractively priced : 
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Figures faster than you think 


The new ports able ¢ ‘omptograph adds, 
subtracts, multiplies ¢ and even divides. 
The fastest, quietest, easiest 10-key 
machine to operate! New, human: 
engineered ke -yboard designed to 
eliminate later: al hand movements. 
Exclusive single cycle action elimi- 


nates “runaw ay” tape. 


The exclusive Visi-Balance window 
shows automatic ally the true running 
debit or cre dit balance at all times. 
You get instantaneous subtotals or 
totals with automatic space-up- Direct 
action segment printing in two colors. 
Erase tab- backspace. AC-DC motor. 
For a free office trial, mail the coupon. 


tei 


+ 


FELT & TARRANT manus 


1 
733 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, tilinel 
G ' * 
entlemen: Without cost or obligath 
on 


I want mo 
re it 
— rma about the new 
a ge for 
Pex Acacia Name a free office trial 
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Brown end buf porce- 
loin produces on evt- 
stonding remodeling job 
in Chicege. Architects: 
Jensen end Haletecd, 
Chicege. General Con- 
tractor: Krahl Construc- 
tien Ce., Chicege 


A striking treatment, with « 
“feature” area of panels in 
contrasting color, Architect: 
Leen Seligsen, Columbus, Obie. 


A tecade thet will sey 
bright end cleen without 
meintenence Constructed 
from private plans. 


1 6-page folder 
describing Da- 
vidson Archites- 
tural Percelain 
will be sent on 
requent 








... is often that which makes them so! 
Davidson Architectural Porcelain 
makes it easy and economical to achieve 
the look of the leader . . . the look that 
holds tenants and draws traffic. 


. Of profitable buildings 


Davidson Architectural Porcelain is the modern 
building material for buildings of every hind 
... Commercial, industrial or institutional 
.» +» Jor mew construction or modernization, 


' 2 Type A Type C 
yee Double -Woll ie -Woll 
Facia Panel Ponel Panel 


” 
avideow ENAMEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


1107 &. KISBY STREET + LIMA, ONIO 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


Banks carrying 10,000 spools of nylon 
tire cord (above) are part of the biggest 
cerd processing machine in the world, 
according to B. F. Goodrich. The new 
unit, which Goodrich unveiled last 
week at its Oaks (Pa.) plant, coats a 
continuous line of tire cord with ad- 
hesive and rubber as the cord speeds 
along undex tension. Goodrich expects 
the machine to increase tire production 
20%. 
° 


A plywood plant at Portland, Ore., is 
Crown Zellerbach Corp.’s solution to 
the shortage of pulpwood. The big 
paper and pulp company has been find 
ing fewer good sources of pulpwood 
for which to trade its higher quality 
logs, now feels there’s more profit 
in doing its own processing. It marks 
the company’s first venture into ply- 
wood. 
° 


Better chromium plating is said to be 
the result of a new process announced 
this week by United Chromium, Inc., 
New York. Maytag Co., washing ma 
chine manufacturer, has been _pilot- 
testing the process, and reports fa 
vorably on its corrosion resistance and 
crack-free finish under extreme temper- 
atures. 
. 


The 1957 car may go lower still: Gen- 
eral Motors is rumored to have asked 
several rubber manufacturers to pro 
duce smalier tires—14-in. rim diameter 
as against today’s standard 15-in. size. 
The move seems to reflect a feeling 
within GM that tires, by holding their 
size m recent years, have become too 
maa in today’s low-slung mod- 
els. 
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natural gas 
holes up, too! 


~ » 
DEPENDABLE, CLEAN, EFFICIENT HEAT. 


But Nature’s finest fuel goes underground in summer! 


Cold weather may increase fuel requirements five fold. To assure you an uninterrupted, 
economical supply, natural gas — not currently needed is stored in summer 


Pipeline companies pump vast quantities from their main lines into unused 

gas or oil fields, close to metropolitan markets. Literally seal it underground in 
porous sands capped by thousands of tons of rock and shale. Here 

natural gas is instantly available when winter storms shoot fuel demands skyward 


Tennessee Gas, the nation’s longest pipeline, is developing five of these huge 
storage fields in New York and Pennsylvania. Another assurance that homes and 
industry in the East will be amply supplied with fuel for many years to come 


TENNESSEE GAS 


TRANSMISSION COMPANY, 


} i CROSS SECTION OF A 
{ TYPICAL UNDERGROUND 
HOUSTON, TEXAS Pag STORAGE FIELD 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 





OLD EQUIPMENT MAY COST A COMPANY NOTHING—NOTHING BUT ITS FUTURE 


£06 


: 


quality control engineer ? | 


Don't look to quality control for the Midas touch. No one 
can guarantee consistently high product quality and efficient 
operation if your equipment isn’t up to the job. 

Today's competitive pace often demands more than 
outmoded production units can deliver. You dare not let 
quality sag even slightly while you're trying to hold a price 
or keep production up. If it does, a slip in sales follows, 
Once this happens, it may take months—or even years— 
to recoup, 

Up-to-date equipment is the soundest solution to this 
problem, one in which qualified builders can be of 
considerable help. Working with your engineers and 
consultants, they have the special knowledge and resources 
to fill your particular equipment needs and help strengthen 
your competitive position. Ask them to come 


in and talk it over. 











Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pennsylvania 
WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE + CARBON, ALLOY & 
CLAD STEELS + HEADS + PLATE SHAPES + FOR QUALIFIED EQUIPMENT BUILDERS 
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LUKENS HELPS 
UNTIE THE KNOT 


Part of our job is to help qualified 
builders solve your equipment 
problems. Close cooperation is 
called for when materials selection 
or special considerations of de- 
sign and fabrication are involved. 
We believe our position as the 
world’s ieading producer of spe- 
cialty steel plate and plate products 
helps make this teamwork partic- 
ularly productive. 

Heat.treated alloy steels arc 
good examples. We are equipped 
with the most modern and exten- 
sive facilities in the industry to 
heat treat and finish all types and 
sizes of alloy plate—including 
Lukens “T-1" and armor plate. 
The full line of heat-treated alloy 
steels plus carbon steels heat- 
treated as required, all in the widest 
range of plate sizes available any- 
where, assures equipment builders 
the utmost flexibility in selecting 
the most efficient material for your 
equipment. 

But that’s not all. We also spe- 
cialize in economical clad steels, 
roll the heaviest plates available, 
offer money-saving steel plate 
shape components, as well as the 
widest range of styles and sizes of 
heads. We work closely with qual- 
ified builders in applying these 
specialties. 

If you would like to know more 
about cost cutting through equip- 
ment modernization, outline your 
problem to Manager, Marketing 
Service, 747 Lukens Building. 


LUKENS 
STEEL COMPANY 


COATESVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


—ts 
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TRUNDLED from Olin Mathieson’s treatment cylinder, this lumber is proof against 
a menace that costs U.S. homeowners $100-million a year. It gives them 


A Deadly Aim on Termites 


Termites don't like the lumber in 
this picture, because it will poison 
them if they take a bite. The wood 
has been treated with a salt solution 
that’s said to extend its life three to 
five times beyond untreated lumber 

This week, Olin Mathieson Chemi 
cal Corp., one of the big timberland 
holders in the U.S., and the biggest 
in the South, said it was about to sell 
the treated wood in the commercial 
market. ‘The biggest single field, Olin 
figures, will be home construction (BW 

Apr.30°55,p62), which the company 
pegs, optimistically, at $300-million a 
\VCar 

Olin will plug the wood as a termite 
proof, rot-proof, fungi-proof product 
for such things as floor joists, sills, 
posts, and girders. In its promotion 
campaign, it will say that for from 
$100 to $200 more than the cost of 
untreated lumber, the average new 
home can be made safe from termites, 
rot, or fungi. And it will add a claim 
that it has reduced the cost of the 
treated lumber by 15%. 
¢A Grin for a Challenge—Olin will 
not say yet just how it expects to get 
lumber dealers across the country to 
handle its new line. This is a ques- 
tion that puzzles some men outside 
Olin. They point out that the process 
itself is not new—the Germans devel- 
oped it cad used it to treat railroad ties 
some 40 years ago—and lumber dealers 
have usually turned their backs on the 
specialized product 


But the dealers don’t seem to worry 
the Olin brass. Says one man who 
has been in touch with the company 
since it decided to market the new 
lumber, “When you ask them how 
they're going to get lumber dealers 
to come around, they just shut up tight 
and grin like a bunch of banshees.” 

The process that Olin will use 1s 
called Wolmanizing. Its German de- 
velopment dates back to 1915, The 
U.S. Army picked it up during World 
War I, still uses it today on many of 
its domestic installations. 

Until about a year ago, the rights 
to the process were held by the Ameri- 
can Lumber & Treating Co,, Chicago, 
which was then a jointly held subsidi- 
ary of Aluminum Co, of America and 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. In 1954, 
American Lumber & ‘Treating was 
bought by Koppers Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, and the Wolmanizing rights 
went with the sale. ‘Today, Koppers 
retains those rights, Olin Mathieson 
works under a licensing agreement with 
Koppers and Kuppers sells it the salt 
solutions that are used in the process. 

In the deal with Koppers, Olin also 
took over Koppers’ eee facilities 
in Shreveport, La. In this Shreveport 
plant, Olin will treat lumber against 
termite damage. 
¢ Salts and Pressures—Here’s how 
they'll make ordinary lumber termite- 
proof: A load of lumber goes into a 
70-ft-long pressure cylinder (picture, 
above). The cylinder is closed tight 


113 
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PROCESSES IN 
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Mobile Power Supply Regulators 
Magnetic Servo Ampiitiers 
Transi-Mag* Amplifiers 

Analog Computers 

Photoelectric Controis 

Variabie Speed Drives 


For Application on 
Commercial and Military 
Aircratt Machine Toois 


Conveyors Ground Power Supplies 
Mixers Nuclear Remote Control 


* TRANSISTOR MAGNETIC 
AMPLIFIERS, TRADEMARK 


We custom design, 
manufacture and 
install controls 


and control panels, 


Magnetic Amplitiers «inc 
Tel. C¥press 2.6610 + 632 TINTON AVE., NEW YORK 55, N. Y. 





and most of the air is pulled out of it. 
When air is sucked out of the cylinder 
it also comes out of the pores in the 
wood, so the lumber can more easily 
soak up the salt solution. 

The salt solution—or Wolman wood 
preservative salts—is heated to 140F 
and admitted to the cylinder. When 
the cylinder is full of solution, the 
vacuum is broken and a pressure of 
175 pounds per sq. in. is applied and 
held until the solution has worked its 
way into the lumber. The lumber 
is dried in automatic kilns, and after 
that it's Wolmanized treated wood, 
ready for the market. Olin will sell it 
under the name Frost Lumber, be- 
cause it’s manufactured by the com- 
pany’s Frost Forest Products division. 

Olin sees a big future for it for 

these four reasons: (1) It is odorless; 
(2) it can be handled without gloves, 
because it is nontoxic; 3) it can be 
painted, just as untreated lumber can; 
(4) it can be glued. 
* Plugging the Danger—Olin has all 
kinds of figures to throw out at its 
potential market. Probably the most 
effective: Termite damage costs U.S. 
homeowners more than $100-million 
a year. All 48 states have termite prob- 
lems, says Olin. 

On that basis, says James A. Wal- 
lace, sales manager of the Frost Forest 
Products division, the potential mar- 
ket for treated lumber is about 2.3- 
billion board feet a year. He figures 
it this way: Non-farm housing starts 
this year will surpass 1.25-million 
units, according to the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Assn. The Stanford 
Research Institute reports that the aver- 


"age home requires 10,500 board feet 
o 


lumber; some 900 board feet of this 
is = for the foundation—if the 
foundation is not made completely of 
concrete and steel—and another 1,950 
board feet for floors. 

For minimum protection against ter- 

mites, rot, and decay, Wallace says that 
about half the floor lumber should be 
treated, plus all the lumber within the 
foundation. So, the total per house 
can go as high as 1,875 board feet, or 
about 18% of the total lumber needs 
of an average house. 
*A Road to the Market—Olin may 
not reach Wallace’s $300-million goal, 
but the company does seem to stand 
a better chance than most manufac- 
turers have had to make the home 
buyer conscious of its new line. From 
what has leaked out so far about the 
company’s coming campaign for Wol- 
manizing, it seems the approach will 
be aimed at the customer. Olin wants 
to make him aware of the termite- 
me product—probably through the 
vome building and home modernizing 
magazines—so that he will put pressure 
on lumber dealers to carry the new 
line. 
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The Canadian International Trade Fair is the place to meet 
personally the men who can be most useful to you—and face to face 
is the best way to do business. This is the experience of businessmen 
who visit the Fair each year. 

Here in Canada you have the greatest concentration of key men 
interested in buying and selling, ever assembled in North America. 
More than 25,000 businessmen—employers and employees—visited 
the Trade Fair in 1954. You should plan to come in 1955. 

Address requests for information and accommodation to your 
nearest Canadian Government Trade Office, or The Administrator, 
Canadian International Trade Fair, Exhibition Park, Toronto, Canada, 


Sth Annual 


oa. CANADIAN 
aun | International 
wee! TRADE FAIR 











YOUR GATEWAY TO WORLD TRADE 





OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 





PYRAMID ELECTRIC CO. north Bergen, n. v. 
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PROBLEM: When you're shooting a live TV show in the studio, as above, how do you 
get the show on film at the same time in a form that’s good enough to rebroadcast? 


NEW ANSWER: 


Cameras That See Double 


Che scene above shows part of I'V’s 
answer to the way the movie industry 
has been moving in on TV markets 
(BW —Apr.23'55,p154). TV's reply is 
a camera with double vision, engineered 
to take pictures of a live TV show that 
will be really suitable for rebroadcast 

Up to now, TV networks have been 
using kinescope—a motion picture 
taken from the face of a picture tube 
in the TV studio—and kinescope just 
isn’t good enough. Its poor quality, 
lus the fact that live shows are strictly 
limited by the FCC's sparse allocation 
of TV channels, has been one reason 
that more and more small local stations 
have been buying motion pictures pro- 
duced strictly for TV use 
¢ Three Ways—To get back some of 
their own, TV networks have been try- 
ing to design a practical unit to do 
these things: (1) televise a live show as 
it is being put on, and (2) record the 
same show on movie film so it can be 
shipped to local stations. 

TS date, three different units have 
been built to make TV films of live 
shows. Two—one made by McCadden 
Productions of Los Angeles, the other 
by Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, 
Inc., of New Jersey—use a single lens 
to feed the picture to both cameras, 
Another, made by Camera Vision Pro- 


ductions, Inc., Los Angeles, hooks two 
cameras in tandem, supplies them with 
a system of parallel controls that enable 
them to move, focus, and “see” almost 
as one, 

All of these systems feature some 
sort of monitoring device—a television 
pickup unit mounted on or near the 
photographic unit. This allows camera 
men and producers to see just how 
their picture will appear on the home 
screen. 
¢ Single or Double?—On the question 
of which is better, single lens er double, 
there’s no final answer yet. Du Mont 
is currently using its single-lens unit 
(BW—Apr.23'55,p110) to film some 
shows, and plans to lease the equip 
ment for use in its New York studios. 
Eventually, Du Mont may also lease 
to independent producers. But so far, 
it has no figures to show how before- 
and-after costs stack up for the pro- 
duction of any one particular show. As 
yet, Camera Vision’s tandem unit 
asn't gone into high gear commer- 
cially. 
¢ Flurry—Meanwhile, Camera Vision 
set off a minor fiurry by asserting that 
Du Mont had agreed to help develop 
and finance its first camera but had 
withdrawn. Du Mont’s director of re 
search in New York made a denial, 
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Is there 


REINFORCED PLASTICS MAKE LOW-COST 
PRODUCTION OF SUCH ITEMS PRACTICAL! 


Too many tots... too little room. The problem is plaguing 
school administrators across the country. 

Strained facilities would be eased if classrooms could be 
quickly cleared of desks and work tables when not in use. 
Such flexibility would be practical with sturdy, light-weight 
chairs that could be stacked in corners. Removable trays 
could be anchored securely on the chair arms to double 

as desks. 

The ideal material for this kind of chair-desk is available. 
By using fibrous glass, bonded with polyester resins, 

the chair could be molded in one piece... without screws to 
come loose, without splinters to make trouble. It would 

be shatterproof, colorful, easy to handle, and low in 
maintenance costs. 


market for stacking chair-desks 
in thousands of over-crowded schools? 


Reinforced plastic materials are widely used for sports car 
bodies, boats, corrugated building panels, as well as for 
modern furniture. 

The basic ingredients for the polyester resins are supplied 
by Monsanto. These include Monsanto Styrene Monomer 
and Monsanto phthalic and maleic anhydrides. 

If you would like a glimpse of other possible new uses for 
reinforced plastics, you are invited to request “A Sketchboo 
of Profitable Products.” Write on your letterhead to 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, Dept. BW-5 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


MONSANTO 
SERVING INDUSTRY 
WHICH SERVES MANKIN 





TO KEEP PRODUCT SALES APPEAL UP 


Appliances are one of many types 
of products for which Sherwin- 
Williams Laboratories have pro- 
duced outstanding developments 
in product finishes to meet special 
industry and market requirements, 


TO BRING OVERHEAD COSTS DOWN 


Reading Railroad, one of many leading com- 
panies using Sherwin-Williams Railway Finishes, 
helps keep upkeep down on their Philadelphia 
Terminal with Sherwin-Williams KROMIK® 
Primer and SILVERBRITE® Aluminum Paint. 


*Many-source” buying of industrial finishes 
can be costly—in lost time, in varying results, 
in problems caused by incompatible materials. 

You can simplify your own. maintenance 
finishing, product finishing, or both, with the 
unified, complete help Sherwin-Williams can 
provide. Duplication of effort in many loca- 


tions can be climinated—color or 


material 
standards can be established and supplied 
uniformly anywhere your properties or opera- 
tions extend. Why not investigate? 
Consult your Classified Telephone Directory 
or write The Sherwin-Williams Company, 


Executive Headquarters, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Sherwin-Williams is where YOUR BUSINESS is 


The broader your scope of operations, the more advantages the 
Sherwin-Williams organization offers yours. Over 1,000 branch 
offices, warehouses and 17 factories make Sherwin-Williams 
an on-the-spot source of help where and when you need it 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 


for every industrial need 





saying that reports of any written agree- 
ment with Camera Vision were simply 
not truce. Following this exchange, 
there were reports that the battle of 
statements might turn into an infringe- 
ment action. 


No More Map Folding 


A road map that rolls up and down 
like a window shade (picture) can be 
attached to the reverse side of the sun 
visor of any car or truck. You can pin 
up to five maps to the 19-in. roller 
which means that it will take any oil 
company map. (The one you pick up 
at a filling station is usually 15 im. by 
29 in.) Price for the roller and a Rand 
McNally map of any state is $2.28, in 
cluding postage 
e Source: Rol-A-Map Co., 512 
Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Peck 


Staple Factory 


rhis stapling machine, announced 
this week by Bates Mfg. Co., operates 
from an electric motor and makes its 
own staples. Bates claims that it is the 
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a What does AFIA mean 


- to your business abroad? 


It means that your business, wherever it which you operate. 
may be, is protected with the soundest 
insurance that money can buy. And here 500 offices and agencies provides un- 


is why: excelled service and prompt settle- 
Through AFIA ... ment of claims. 


a world-wide network of more than 


@ your policies are written by experts the strength and integrity of 24 of 
who know how to provide proper and America’s oldest and strongest capital 
adequate insurance—fire, marine, and stock insurance companies stand 
casualty—to meet the needs of your firmly behind your protection. 
business in foreign lands. 


: Ask your insurance agent or 
@ your protection conforms to the laws broker to take your foreign 


and regulations of the country in insurance problems to AFIA, 





AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street « New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
DALLAS OFFICE ...... Mercantile Bank Building, 106 So. Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE . Pacific Mutual Building, 523 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, California 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE ......... . 98 Post Sereet, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE . . Woodward Building, 733 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 





A NEW ANSWER TO SEALING PROBLEMS 
INVOLVING HIGH TEMPERATURES AND PRESSURES 


Self-Energized Metallic O-Rings were developed by United 
Aircraft Products, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, to meet the need for 
a static seal that would be relatively unaffected by temperature, 
pressure, or the media sealed. O-Rings have now been used 
successfully in systems handling combustion gases, rocket 
fuels, liquid metals, chemicals, acids, oils and solvents, at 
temperatures ranging frem —70° to 1500°F, and under 
pressures as high as 40,000 psi. 


To form O-Rings, Superior WeLprRawn* (welded and drawn) 
Tubing size 4%" OD and smaller is joined at the ends by 
resistance welding. Type 321 Stainless is the most common 
material used, produced to aircraft specifications. The self- 
energizing feature is obtained by drilling holes on the inside 
diameter of the O-Ring to create a balance of pressure—and 
prevent the tube from collapsing. 


This is another example of how close cooperation between 
customer and Superior designers and engineers can produce 
better products. Perhaps we can be of help to you. Write 
Superior Tuse Company, 2009 Germantown Ave., Norris- 
town, Pa. On the West Coast: Pacific Tube Company, 5710 


Smithway St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
*TM Registered U.S. Pat. Of, Superior Tube Co. 
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only model on the market that works 
this way. The staples are formed from 
a roll of wire, which feeds metal as the 
staples are used up. 

en the motor is turned on, two 
staplers go to work as paper is fed un- 
der the staple heads. e machine 
sells for $187.50. 
* Source: Bates Mfg. Co., Orange, N. J. 








NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





ight logs can be produced automati- 
cally under all conditions of flight. 
General Mills, Inc., said last week it 
has developed a unit, which is available 
to industry now, and may become com- 
pulsory equipment on all aircraft. It 
measures air speed, static pressure alti- 
tude, vertical acceleration, compass 
heading, and time. 
+ 


Transistor noise meter: Radio Receptor 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, has introduced a 
noise meter that furnishes accurate in- 
formation on the noise figure of tran- 
sistors, those tiny metallic elements 
that can do the jobs of radio vacuum 
tubes. For the first time, says the com- 
pany, 100% inspection of incoming 
transistors is possible. 

7 
A transistor radio for cars has been 
developed by Philco Corp. for Chrys- 
ler. The new radios require only small 
amounts of power and no warmup 
time, and will be special equipment 
on Chrysler's top-price models this fall. 

° 
Afraid of the bomb? You can now buy 
a shelter against bombing and radio- 
active fallout. Knapp Mills Inc., Wil- 
mington (Del.) chemical equipment 
manufacturer, offers a unit that will 
house six people, has space for food, 
water, and clothing, and is equipped 
with sanitary facilities. Price, installed: 
about $3,500. 


For automatic machine tools, Count- 
O-Larm Co., 1271 W. North Ave., 
Chicago, has a semiautomatic control 
unit that keeps track of parts produced 
(but never counts one that does not 
measure up to the exact, specified 
length), and sounds an alarm when the 
bar in the machine is exhausted. 
° 


Indoor-outdoor heater: Perfection Stove 
Co., 7609 Platt Ave., Cleveland, last 
week announced an infra-red radiant 
gas heater that operates on any kind 
of gas, heats only the objects that 
cross its ray (thus does not raise air 
temperatures). The company will make 
it in many sizes, from small units for 
sun porches to larger ones for outdoor 
construction work, warehouses, airplane 
hangars. 
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® PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY, HOME AND FARM 


+Staley’s 


How Staley conditions boxboard to 
fighting strength and helps K.O. costs 


Staley ’s custom grade adhesives build championship box- 
hoard quality .+» put more backbone into sales curves 


Boxboard makers work ‘round the clock to keep the world’s No. 1 goods- 
producing nation supplied with the mountains of corrugated packaging 
needed. Helping boxboard men meet this gargantuan assignment on a 
squeeze schedule, Staley’s custom starches speed output—result in su- 
perior board. Putting more backbone into boxboard sales curves repre- 
sents one more chapter in Staley’s record of product and process develop- 
ments serving American industry 
Other chapters you may be interested in, cover everything from baking SOME OF MANY INDUSTRIES SERVED 
to building materials—textiles to tobacco. Your nearest Staley’s repre- © Pharmaceutical © Textile 
sentative invites your inquiry. *-Paint * Corrugating 
® Leather * Explosives 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois ® Mineral Processing 
Branch Offices: Atlanta «+ Geston + Chicago + Cleveland + Kansas City + New York + Phifadeipnia 
San Francisco + St. Lowls 
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James Stuart Duncan, 62, is a Canadian busi- 

ay. nessman. He is chairman and president of 

eA = ro Massey-Hoarris-Ferguson, Ltd., of Toronto, big 
ty - tractor and form equipment manufacturer. His 
life gives one picture of Canadian executives with 

: . whom U.S. businessmen come into contact as 

% é | more and more U.S. plants spread northward. 
‘yy 


” 2 


On a prep school board, at home, or 


In Canada: 


James Stuart Duncan (pictures) is 
resident and board chairman of 

assey-Harris-Ferguson, Ltd., Toronto 
manufacturers of tractors and farm ma- 
chinery. He is an example of a new 
generation of Canadian businessmen 
with whora U.S. executives must learn 
to deal. 

Until after World War II, Canada 
was our largest foreign customer and 
supplier—and little more. Since then, 
it has built up its own industry and 
has received a huge volume of U.S. 
investment. Already, U.S. holdings in 
Canadian business amount to nearly 
$9-billion, and another $300-million to 
$400-million is being added every year. 

For many U.S. companies, this puts 
a new iight on the Canadian executive. 

. Before, he could be looked upon merely 
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is a buyer or seller; now he’s ir: a posi 
tion of equality. He may be the presi 
dent or manager of an autonomous 
U.S. manufacturing subsidiary (BW 
Feb.5'55,p78), or the head of a re 
spected Canadian competitor 

What is he like, this Canadian execu 
tive? How does he compare with his 
U.S. counterpart? What does he 
think of U.S. businessmen? 


|. The Canadian Manager 


In many ways, 62-year-old James §$ 
Duncan exemplifies the answers to such 
questions 

Like many other 
tives, Duncan has spent his entire 
career in one company. He was born 
and educated in Paris, where his father 


Canadian execu 
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was Massey-Harris manager for Franc« 
He joined the company in Berlin as 
im office later 
Canadian headquarters to learn produ 
tion and then worked for th 
company in London, Paris, and Buenos 
Aires before being brought permanently 
to Toronto, In 1941, he mad 
president; last year, he added the title 
of chairman. He 
that does a business of $200-million a 


boy, was assigned to 


sales, 


was 


directs a company 
ycar. 

¢ Attitudes—A Canadian 
inclined to regard himself as a happy 
blend of American and British quali 
ties; he is more conservative than most 
Americans, less so than most Britons 
He may be a hard driver, but he doesn’t 
let it show; he doesn’t talk tough. He 
doesn’t slap backs oT ¢ ill workers bs 


executive 15 


entertaining the Australian high commissioner, Duncan enjoys a pleasant, unfrenzied life. 


| Management Without Ulcers 


first names; he unbends only with his 
own kind, 

He dresses conservatively: blue suit, 
dark tie, black homburg or welt-edge 
fedora, black shoes, He despises per 
sonal publicity, wants his company 
not himself—to be known If 
ask 10 Canadian executives who is 
president of the Canadian Pacific,” 
said a Canadian utility man, “I doubt 
that more than one could tell you.’ 

As the picture at top right shows, 
the English Canadian is devoted to 
the Crown—Duncan has 
Queen Elizabeth I on the wall behind 
his desk, as well as a photograph of 
Sir Winston Churchill on a_ table 
nearby. With the French Canadian 
and there is little mixing between the 
English and the French, either socially 


you 


a picture of 
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or in business—the patriotic feeling is 
more sharply focused on Canada frst. 
Ww i Because of his cos- 
mopolitan background, Duncan is prob- 
ably more international-minded than 
most other Canadian managers. Not 
only did he grow up and start his busi- 
ness career abroad, but his wife is 
Spanish-born and his two daughters 
are going to school in Switzerland. 

Duncan is also a personal friend of 
Churchill and Prime Minister Anthony 
Eden; as chairman of the Dollar- 
Sterling Trade Board, he promotes 
dollar earnings for Britain. He recently 
bought an Australian company and is 
now busy strengthening Australian- 
Canadian relations. He keeps in close 
touch with U.S. affairs, too, since his 
company has a plant in Racine, Wis. 
«More Typical—English Canadian 
businessmen hardly know there’s an 
outside world, except for western Eu 
rope, from which their culture is de 
rived and with which they do a great 
deal of business. Certainly, they are 
far behind the U.S. in relations with 
Latin America. However, they are 
often vehement in their criticism of 
U.S. foreign policy, particularly when 
it runs contrary to their own foreign 
trade interests. 

With his own government, the 
English Canadian finds little fault. 
For one thing, the civil service is com 
petent; for another, the Liberal gov- 
ermment that’s now in power has fol- 
lewed policies favorable to business. 

The Canadian executive doesn’t go 
to Ottawa anywhere nearly as often as 
his American counterpart goes to Wash- 
, ; CHOOSE THE RIGHT ington. No committee investigations, 
You can't o> wrong oe this guaranteed ® POINT FOR Aa ll less lobbying. What’s more, according 
desk set... with its giant ink fountain-base YOU WRITE... 8Y NUMBER to a government official, when a Cana- 
that automatically fills the pen and keeps it dian businessman lobbies “he does it 
ready to write a full page or more when- Y > aaa vy ye thera; erage Canadian ex- 
ever you take it from its socket. 2556 ecutive tends to disparage Americans 

QRivkhltgerrg as noisy, ostentatious, extravagant, 

2550 though he displays a warm feeling for 

: the individual American. As a business- 
Medium stub man, he envies the Americans their 

© 30-DAY MONEY-BACK TRIAL OFFER 9314M mass market, their population of 10 
Carchon/ times as much in a land no larger than 

Your regular dealer will be glad to (tie gaits enalies wash his own. The geographical vastness of 

let you try one of these fine Model 444, 9460 his own market, and its thinness, he 

Self-Filling Desk Pens on your own desk ‘ regards as a challenge to his own man 

for 30 days with the understanding you ©. Cre Prrna agement ability. 

po return it oS dh refund if you 9550 In many way», Canada is still a 

‘tagree it's you've ever used, frontier. This attracts promoters, out 
beveral writer for a fast buck, and Mhe Canadian 





2668 executive knows it. He frowns on the 
promoter—at least until the man is a 


success—but for a sound proposition 
° DESK he is fairly free with dollars for invest- 
PEN ment. 
SETS 


ll. How He Lives 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1 NEW JERSEY In the U. ai there are many cities— 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Conada, Lid., 92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario too many to list—that might be called 
COPYRIGHT 1995, THe ESTEROROOR FEN COnPaNyY home bases for executives. In Canada, 
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there are only two—Toronto and Mon 
treal—as far as major industrial head- 
quarters are concerned. Each has its 
executive residential community, as De- 
troit has its Grosse Point and New 
York its Westchester and Fairfield 
Counties, 

As a home area for executives, To- 
ronto has Forest Hills and a newer 
development, Bayview. In Montreal, 
the businessmen’s community is West- 
mount. 
¢ Income, Outgo—Like his U. S. coun- 
— the Canadian executive lives 
well. His salary—although it’s practic- 
ally impossible to get a man to talk 
about it—is likely to run 15% to 25% 
below U.S. standards. The disparity 
has dwindled in recent years, but the 
Canadian still has fewer frills. He also 
has less tax taken out of his salary. 

If he makes, say, $50,000 a year, he 
spends about $19,000 for taxes, $3,000 
to $5,000 for insurance, $2,000 for 
donations. He must pay on his home, 

lus a summer cottage; he has a maid. 
le also has a Cadillac, with chauffeur 
(if he’s lucky, the company pays this 
expense). He goes to Florida every 
winter, belongs to at least one down- 
town club and a golf club; his wife 
probably has a ciub of her own. 

With his $50,000 salary, the Cana- 
dian executive is lucky if he has $5,000 
left for investment. 

* Homebody—The Canadian executive 
prefers to do his entertaining at home, 
probably spends less than an American 
would. He tends to spend more time 
with his family anyway. He lives closer 
to his office, doesn’t commute the dis- 
tances that many Americans do; he 
can work late yet still get home early. 

The Canadian businessman travels 
less, too. He may have to go a long 
distance when he does go, but there 
are fewer cities away from ‘Toronto 
and Montreal that he needs to visit. 


New Professional 


In Canadian society, a businessman 
is still a businessman, devoted to his 
company and to his social class, aware 
of theory but guided more by his intu- 
ition. Canada is fostering the growth 
of the professional manager type, like 
that of the U.S., but it hasn’t reached 
the stage of statesmanship, divorced 
from the grubby chores of buying and 
selling. 

Canadians pride themselves on using 
U.S. management techniques. They 
read U.S. publications, attend meet- 
ings of the American Management 
Assn. But there’s sti#!] no Canadian 
organization ‘ike AMA, 
¢ Business Schools—The -usiness com 
munity in Canada has lately begun to 
accept the idea of commerce or busi- 
ness administration majors in college. 
Previeusly, men who took such courses 
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PORTABLE STOCK RACKS PALLET RACKS 
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BAR STOCK RACKS DOLLY & TOWING RACKS & STACKING BOXES 


Protect workers and stock 
keep your materials... 


well stacked 


Equipment Manufacturing storage racks that stack are 
fabricated of strong, square tubular steel and are adjustable 
to fit any space or unit load in your plant or warehouse. 
Special racks designed to your specifications. Field 
Engineering Service on any installation, Before you 

decide on a new warehouse, additional storage space or 
the purchase of stacking equipment, write for our catalog. 
You save money, space and time with E. M. I. racks. 


E.M.|. Portable Stock Racks increase efficiency in storage and han- 
dling of thread at the plant of Coats & Clark, Inc., at Toccoa, Georgia. 


Unie for Calalog... 


EOUIEMENT 


21540 HOOVER ROAD e@ DETROIT 5, MICHIGAN 





MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT STACKING RACKS FOR INDUSTRY 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AT WORK—WNo. 15 in a Kodak series 


How good is this spot 
— photography was put on watch 


In the hands of Alfred Politz Research, Inie., 
camera and film sampled the traffic, 
spaced test periods, stayed on the job, 





YOu CAN GAUGE a magazine’s readers 
by its circulation—or a newspaper's by 
its daily sales. But how can you measure 
the potential audience of an outdoor 
poster? 


Alfred Politz Research, Inc., worked out 
an answer. Figuring that anyone the poster 
can “see” can see the poster, they set up an 
automatic camera which recorded periods 
of passing traffic at regular intervals. Count- 
ing the people and cars on the film records 
gave accurate figures on the viewers of the 


never got tired and reported 
with complete accuracy. 


Photography adds striking realism to highway poster. 


poster and made it possible to compute its 
gross man-hours of exposure. 

Counting people comes as easy for pho- 
tography as counting phone calls, metal 
rods or tons of coal. It is one of the many 
ways it is serving all kinds of business and 
industry. In small businesses and large it is 
helping to save time, cut costs, reduce error, 
design new products and improve produc- 
tion. 

Some of the ways photography is being 
used are listed in the panel. Look them over 
—see how it can help you. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





for a poster ? 
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to find out 
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High Octane...regular price 
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...and here are 16 basic place 


where Photography can work for you 


—5 minutes with this check list can be the soundest business move you've made this year 


[}] Management— Progress Photos, Stock- 
holder reports, Record preservation, In- 
formation distribution, Control 
Organization charts 


and 


Administration — File debulking, Purchase 
schedule, Office layout, 
tion, Form printing 


Interior decora- 


] Public Relations —News release, Institu- 


tional, Community relations, Public service 


) Personnel 
scription, 


Identification photos, Job de- 
Orientation, Payroll records, 
Employee personal records, House organs, 
Health records, Bulletins 


) Training and Safety —Safety campaigns, 
Teaching, Reports, Fire prevention 


}) Engineering—Drawings, Specification 
sheets, Drawing protection, Pilot radiog- 
raphy 


Reports, Flow studies, Process 
Library, Photomicrography, 
electron-micrography, x-ray diffraction, etc. 


Research 
charts, 


[] Product Design & Development — Styling, 
Consumer testing, Motion studies, Stress 
analysis, Performance stucies 

] Advertising —Advertisements, Booklets, 
Displays, Dealer promotion, Television 

| Plant Engineering & Maintenance -- Plant 
layout, Repair proposals, Piping & Wiring 
installations, Progressive maintenance, 


Record debulking 


Production —Time study, Work methods, 
Legible drawings, Schedules, Process 
records 


] Testing & Quality Control —Test set-ups, 
Reports, Standards library, Radiography, 
Instrument recording 


Warehousing & Distribution — Inventory 
control, Damage records, Waybill dupli- 
Flow layouts, Packing & loading 


cates, 
records 


Purchasing Schedules 
neering prints 


Duplicate engi- 
Specifications, Component 
selection, Source information 


[") Sales— Portfolios, Dealer helps, Sales talks, 
Price & delivery information 


["} Service — Manuals, Parts lists, Installation 
photos, Training helps, Records 


These books show how photograplhiy is being 
used today 


Photography in Marketing 
Photography in Administration 
Photography in Engineering 
Photography in Plant Operation 
They are free, Write for the ones you want. 








Packaged pillows and pads come up from lower level at left. Mattresses of right 
ore automatically fed into shipping delivery line in spaces between other packages. 


Two packaging lines flow together — 


automatically 


This is the end of the production line in the most advanced 
foam rubber plant in operation today. It was planned, engi- 
neered and built by MHS. 

In this part of the installation, MHS engineers skillfully 
combined powered belt, powered roller, slat and reciprocating 
conveyors, tied them together with automatic transfer devices 
and controls. 

The result is a delivery conveyor that matches the rest of 
this remarkable plant ‘n cost-cutting, automatic operation. 

If you are looking for the way to gain competitive advantages 
through modern materials handling and production tech- 
niques, talk to the MHS engineer. You'll get the benefits of 
imagination and ingenuity combined with widest experience 
and practical production knowledge. Call or write MHS today. 


Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit, 12, Michigan 
Offices in Principal Cities 
FACTORIES: Detroit, Mich. + Fairfield, lowa + Albany, N. Y. + Windser, Ontarie 





a“ 


. a few companies—a 
very few—are starting in- 
ternal programs for man- 
agement development .. .” 
STORY starts on p. 122 


were regarded as being unable to pass 
anything else. Then, too, there was 
hardly any business education worthy 
of the name. Those who wanted it 
went to the States. 

Old-line Canadian executives ma- 
jored in liberal arts, law, or perhaps 
engineering. Now things are chang- 
ing. A ‘Toronto industrialist with a 
law background was asked by a young 
man in Nova Scotia if he ought to 
° to law school in preparation for a 
usiness career. His advice: “If you 
want to go into business, go to business 
school.” Before the war he wouldn't 
have said that. 

¢ New Courses—In 1948, the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario launched what 
has become the outstanding move to- 
ward professionalizing the Canadian 
businessman. It started a_ six-week 
course in management training for 
bright young men (cost $750) pat- 
terned after Harvard’s Advanced Man- 
agement Program and its case-study 
method. Today, enrollment stands at 
96, drawing from the top companies in 
Canada. 

Western Ontario opened a full- 
fledged School of Business Administra- 
tion in 1949. Last year it had 18 
graduates as Masters of Business Ad- 
ministration; this year it will have 36. 
Other schools are taking up similar 
programs. 

Along with these college programs, a 
few companies—a very few—are start- 
ing their own imternal programs for 
management development. The Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario has organ- 
ized one, for instance, for Canadian 
National Railways 
* Little Job-Jumping—The professional 
manager type is still cramped, however, 
by Canada’s suspicion of anyone who 
moves from one company to another. 
Probably a majority of executives have 
never worked for any company but 
their present one, certainly not for more 
than one other 

A Montreal textile man marvels that 
a friend who moved to the U. S. 15 
years ago has been with three insurance 
companies already, now holding a top 
job with one of the big ones. “That 
couldn’t happen here, ever,” he said. 

There’s no such mobility as the 
U. S. executive thrives on. The num- 
ber of jobs open to outsiders is lim- 
ited; many companies are closely held. 
And businessmen are still supposed to 
start as office boys—as James Duncan 
of Massey-Harris did—and work their 
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magnesium 


Lightweight Cabinet for Electronic Brains 


...made of magnesium 


Here’s why you, too, should consider using Dow Magnesium 
* It’s light in weight, actually the lightest of all structural metals. 
* It has high strength and rigidity which permits simplifying your design 
for even further weight reduction 
* Excellent weldability and ease of forming are just two of the many plus 
values in fabricating magnesium. 
Now is the time to get complete details. From design to production is a long 
trip—take the first step with the right metal! Investigate magnesium. Complete 
engineering and fabricating facilities are available at Dow's Bay City 
Division as well as from other fabricators located throughout the country. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Magnesium Sales Department MA 306A, 
Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 





Business executives 

appreciate the prestige 
associated with this smart 
Central Park hotel... 
conveniently located to business 
and@.entertainment centers. 

All rooms wittrtelevision, many 
are air-conditioned. 


Single from $10* Double from $13 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $20 
Chicago Office~—Centra! 6-6846 
Teletype-N. Y. 1-3076 


IESSIEX 


hk 
HIOUSE 
on.the.park 


Vincent J, Coyle, Vice President & Managing Dir, 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 


* 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE... 


OP 
Pw 
—_& 


SERVICE ! 


A billion sorews—at YOUR Service in Sutk and 
packaged stock 

Secure Packing 

in containers specially built and seated againet 
tees in shipment 

Free Lubrication 

Berews io bath lubricated free 

Ack for this free services wherever needed 


For quality in every serew, make Seuthern your 
source for— 
Weed Screws * Stove Bolts * Machine Screws 
A 4 6 Tapping Screws * Carriage Bolts 
Hanger Bolts 
For special seeds, free catateg, samples, intformation— 

write Geox (360-Wi, 


e 
SOUTHERN SCREW COMPANY 


STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Warehouses! New York Obieage Dalian Les Angeles 
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way up. They aren’t even supposed to 
jockey for position on the ladder. 

“They wait like wallflowers,” one 
manufacturer said. “The book Execu- 
tive Suite could never have been writ- 
ten in Canada.” 

Then, too, many prefer to be 
sergeants, not captains. One president 
about to retire looked over his four 
eligible successors, found three didn’t 
really want the job but preferred to 
stay as subordinates to the fourth 
fellow. 

Canadian companies frown on re- 
cruiting executives from other com- 
serge Businessmen are a fairly close- 
nit group, with personal friendships 
between companies, and they don’t 
want their harmony upset. 
¢ Consultants—Canada’s attitude shows 
up, too, in the lack of recognition for 
management consultants. That’s chang- 
ing, though—slowly. W. Harold Rea, 
president of Canadian Oil Cos., Ltd., 
recently startled a dinner audience by 
disclosmg that he had gone to a psy- 
chologist to learn what was wrong with 
his management and had retained con- 
sultants to reorganize his company. 

Still, one consultant groaned: “By 
the time a company calls us, they have 
a corn that is pinching pretty badly.” 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 








Factory managers and superintendents 
car almost $2,000 a year more 
than their sales counterparts, an 
American Management Assn. survey 
shows. This is a switch in the trend 
at top-level management, where sales 
executives usually earn more than top 
manufacturing officials. The average 
annual salary for middle-level factory 
men is $14,000, AMA finds. 


Cumulative voting for directors of na- 
tional banks gets a setback in a measure 
O.K.'d by the Senate Banking Commit 
tee and passed on to the Senate. Cu- 
mulative voting, heretofore mandatory, 
will now be permitted only when 
provided for in the bank's articles of 
association. Reason for the committee's 
move; Cumulative voting enables a 
minority to elect a director who could 
not otherwise make the grade 
. 


Purchase of Wright Mfg. Co. of Hous- 
ton makes Mastic Tile Corp. of Amer 
ica, Newburgh, N. Y., one of the big 
gest U.S. producers of resilient ti 
flooring nl wall products, according 
to Pres. Harry A. Hachmeister. Wright, 
which makes rubber and vinyl tile, 
adds a volume of $12-million to pri- 
vately owned Mastic Tile, whose annual 
sales are estimated at more than $30- 
million. 
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Hilton Protests ... 


. .. Justice Dept. charge 
that merger with Statler chain 
“lessens competition” and 
violates anti-merger law. 


Conrad Hilton, worldwide hotel im- 
presario, returned home from Europe 
this week to face a civil antitrust suit. 
His Hilton Hotels Corp. is charged 
with violation of Section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act by acquiring the Hotel Statler 
Corp. chain last year (BW—Apr.30°55, 
p34). 

The Justice Dept. suit specificall 
asks that Hilton be required to divest 
itself of Statler Hotels in New York 
City, Washington (D. C.), St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, and any other hotels “nec 
essary .. . to restore competitive con 
ditions in the hotel industry.” 

Hilton spokesmen termed it “‘shock- 
ing” that the suit was brought without 
preliminary talks between the company 
and government lawyers. U.S. attor- 
neys retort that Hilton gave no hint of 
wanting to talk it over despite several 
inquiries for information that were 
answered. 

This is the Administration’s third 
test case this year of the 1950-amended 
anti-merger law. The others are against 
Schenley Industries, Inc., for buying 
Park & ‘Tilford, and against General 
Shoe Corp. for acquiring 18 different 
companies since 1950. In none is mo- 
nopoly charged. But the new law says 
it is illegal for two companies to merge 
where the effect “in any line of com- 
merce may substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create mo- 


nopoly.” 

In Hilton’s case, as in the others, it 
would be hard to prove a general mo- 
nopoly charge. Hilton owns only 24 of 
the nation’s 1,500 hotels. 

So the Justice Dept.’s suit aims 
chiefly at the convention business, hop- 
ing to establish that phase as a “line 
of commerce” within the meaning of 
the antimerger law. Unofficially, it 
says Hilton has about 46% of the 
convention business in the U.S. 

In particular, the government charges 
that competition has been eliminated 
in the four cities named in the suit 
where Hilton and Statler formerly com- 

ted directly for convention business. 

Hilton got the nine-hotel Statler 
chain last year by outmaneuvering 
William G. Zeckendorf and Arthur 
Douglas, former Statler president, who 
had signed an agreement for Zecken- 
dorf to buy the chain. Instead, Hilton 
made a deal with the chief stockhold- 
ers, including Mrs. Ellsworth M. Stat- 
ler, to gain controlling interest for $111- 
million (BW—Aug.7'54,p31). 
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NEW TWA SUPER-G CONSTELLATIONS 
speed shipments coast to coast 


NOW, FAST, SUPER-€S CONSTELLATIONS ON SCHEDULED 
FLIGHTS ADD 30% MORE TON-MILES OF CARGO-CARRYING 
CAPACITY TO TWA'S MIGHTY FLEET. PHONE TWA FOR DETAILS. 
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MUI Style- conscious 


= WS TODAY...= 
wh sien women 

CARGO “SKY » MAKE BUSINESS BOOM. SO WHEN 
MERCHA is >) AMERICAN ASTRAL CORP. (N.Y.) BEGAN 

me be 3 IMPORTING THEIR ITALIAN-MADE 

ore By, ape _—_NYLON "STRETCHIES” (GLOVES 
SIMPLIFY MEETING VV, THAT FIT EVERY LOVELY HAND), THEY 

DELIVERY DATES ‘ 
ANYWHERE, ANY TIME, ; m RESULT: NATION-WIDE DISTRIBUTION 
AT LOW COST. Wan | TMe INA HURRY. TWAS "SKY MERCHANT” 
iy TNS SERVICE FITS IN PERFECTLY WITH 
MANY A WELL-PLANNED SELLING 
CAMPAIGN. GET LOW RATES NOW. 


- All TWA Flights carty Air Mail Wa 
Air Freight. and - iin US-A-Ait Express —™- 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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Go ahead and dream! Here’s the exciting new material 


to complement your design and engineering skill! 
REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


What Tubed Sheet ts: Tubed Sheet is actually 
two sheets of aluminum metallurgically bonded 
together so that the heat transfer passageways are 
in the sheet. These expanded passageways route 
gas or liquid wherever needed with greater free- 
dom, greater efficiency and at lower cost. 


Where this new concept in heat transfer ap- 
plies in transportation, chemical and petro- 
leum, construction and many other industries: 


Imagine the possibilities that Tubed Sheet offers in 
automobile radiators and air conditioning systems 





—perhaps even in future radiant heating systems 
for cars! Or consider trucks and trailers with re- 
frigerating panels inside roof, sides or floor to 
surround cargos with constant temperatures! 
Take aircraft, too. De-icing applications in skin 
of planes; cockpit cooling systems; guided mis- 
siles! Chemical, petroleum and petrochemical in- 
dustries can benefit from Tubed Sheet in air cool- 
ers and other heat transfer applications. Radiant 
heating panel and solar heating systems can bring 
the advantages of Tubed Sheet to the building 
and construction industry. 


See “Mister Peepers”, starring Wolly Cox, Sunday nights on NBC-TY 


REYNOLDS @& ALUMINUM 


BLANKING « EMBOSSING * STAMPING + DRAWING ¢ RIVETING « FORMING 
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And consider this. Already design and engineer- 
ing men are planning uses for this amazing new 
material in appliances other than heat transfer 
alone! So go ahead and dream. Reynolds Tubed 
Sheet is the exciting new material that can give 
your ingenuity a chance to really operate! 


Greater efficiency because there is no loss in 


— 


- 
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How Performance 
and 
Economy Benefits 
Have Been 
Proved: 


Refrigerator evaporators now be- 
ing produced by Reynolds for the 
appliance industry point up the ad- 
vantages of Tubed Sheet. Here are 
some already proved benefits: 


Greater freedom in 
tubing pottern designs 


conductivity as tubing is integral to sheer 


OO 
Oe 


Greater economy r. . 
through savings in rw 
manuf ' 
operations and in metal > q 
~— 


Greater strength 


because there are no 
tubes to pull away from 9" 
sheet —passageways 


can be flat or oval > 


d dover together 


for extra rigidity 
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Reynolds Tubed Sheet is available 
with smooth surface or embossed 
pattern. Where desired, Reynolds 
Tubed Sheet parts can be furnished 
color anodized in a variety of eye- 
appealing colors. 


Get full details on Reynolds Tubed 
Sheet now. Contact the Reynolds 
office listed under “Aluminum” in 
your classified telephone directory 
OF ..¢ 


Write 
REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


FABRICATING SERVICE 
2085 South Ninth Street 
Lovisville 1, Kentucky 


PORE REERE EOE O CEC CO EOE COO O CEC COOOL AA 
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FABRICATING SERVICE 


ROLL SHAPING ¢ TUBE BENDING ¢ WELDING * BRAZING « FINISHING 





CASTER 


FACTS 
Douglas Alreraft Co., Tulsa, Okiahome 
solves tough materials handling problems 


Delicate Douglas 
lesting instruments are 
cushioned” over 
rough areas on Ser 
A.ction Spring Casters 
with puncture-proof, 
preumatic wheels. Cas- 
ters absorb im shocks 
through use of large, dur- 
able wrings under con- 
stant compression. Load 
rides at constant level 


Iliustrated above is the Douglas Flow- 
rator, mobile unit used to test installations 
in planes. This sensitive test equipment is 
moved speedily and safely over uneven 
floor areas—inside and out-of-doors on 
Faultless Casters. Production costs are cut 
at testing locations because readjustment 
of the gauges is unnecessary. Equipment 
arrives ready for immediate use. 

The problem of safely holding heavy 
Douglas engine dollies securely in place 
during work is positively accomplished 
with Paultless All-Steel Floor Truck 
Locks. The steel brake disc has a universal 
joint to assure a firm, flat contact even 
when floor surface is not level 


The FTL is locked 
and released 
by stepping 
down on sep- 
orete pedals. 
Foch action is 
positive, easy 


Each month the solution to a real 
materials handling problem is 
fully presented in a hee, handy 
size folder. To get the complete 
story on the Douglas caster appli- 
cation mentioned above, simply 
call your local Faultless Caster 
Distributor listed in your phone 
directory, Or write us today. 





ARID LANDS, 


where balance between life and death is critical, have long been th 


Opening New 


If we could bring only half the arid 
zone under cultivation, we might be 


Ihe map above spotlights the world’s 
an area that covers almost 
around 36% of the 


irid zone, 
19-million sq. mi 
carth’s land surface 
Not all of it is hot shimmering desert 
like the Sahara or Death Valley. Only 
10% is perennial wasteland. 
Parts of it—perhaps 2%, including such 
places as the Nile Valley and California 
wre irrigated and productive. Nomi 
nally, the zone is an area of grassland 
But you can’t generalize too far about 
it because it contains a wide variety of 
regions and sub-regions, produced by 
soil, elevation, and climatic differences. 
The only thing you can say about the 
whole of the arid zone is that in all 
parts the balance between life and death 
critical water is 


about 


is always because 
scarce 

Despite the grim balance that hangs 
over the region, it’s estimated that one 
fourth of the world’s population lives 
in the arid zone. And in area, the 
zone is roughly twice as large as the 
total area of the world now under 
cultivation 


able to feed twice as many people as 
we do from the lands we have now. 
Already, science knows many ways to 
raise food in the arid zone. But it will 
take time and sweat to spread the 
knowledge and put it to work. 

For the last few weeks, the question 
of finding new ways of putting the 
world’s arid lands to greater use has 
been the subject of a series of inter- 
national conferences held in New 
Mexico, on the fringe of our own arid 
zone. The conferences started in Santa 
Fe, moved on to Albuquerque, finished 
at Socorro. Official sponsors of the 
meetings were the United Nations and 
the American Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and support came 
from the National Science Foundation, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, UNESCO, 
and a number of educational and in- 
dustrial institutions in the Southwest. 

In terms of the presence of scientific 
VIPs, public interest, and the rum 
ber of technical papers presented, these 
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ene for isolated battles against nature. Now science slowly gathers strength for attack on a world-wide scale . . . 


Frontiers for a Hungry World 


conferences were the biggest ever held 
on the subject of arid lands. 

But the chief significance of the 
conferences lies in their approach to 
the problem of fitting the arid lands 
into the economics of the 20th Cen- 


tury. Solutions to this problem may 
come from the work of meteorologists, 
botanists, hydrologists, agronomists, or 
zoologists, or from all of them com 
bined. This, the conferences recog- 
nized; and, for the first time, repre- 
sentatives from these different sciences 
met to define and talk about the prob 
lems of aridity. Previous conferences 
have been restricted to single narrow 
helds So neglected has the broad 
area been that researchers are still not 
sure just what the basic problems are. 
¢ Easing the Isolation —"The success of 
a conference can be judged only by the 
action it produces. This round of con- 
ferences has certainly brought about a 
cross-fertilization of ideas. After three 
wecks, scientists from India, Australia, 
or Brazil know what is being done in 
South Africa, Israel, or Arizona. That’s 
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an important step forward, for many 
of these people have been working in 
a vacuum, duplicating work already 
done elsewhere 

The motive of the Southwest & 
Rocky Mountain Div. of the AAAS in 
setting up the conferences was to drum 
up enthusiasm for an arid lands insti 
tute in this country. The institute 
would concentrate on  badly-needed 
basic research. Dr. Peter C. Duisberg, 
chairman of the AAAS group, sees it 
as a sort of pilot plant for the world 
But when the last of the conferences 
ended at the University of New Mexico, 
the idea hadn't produced any tangible 
results. More than one scientist said 
that what was needed in arid zone 
search was an organized attack like the 
one waged against polio. Just how this 
organized attack should be launched 
remained rather vague. 


|. An Ancient Battle 


It’s thousands of years since men 
began fighting a desperate battle with 


nature for these lands of famine. For 
the most part, the action has taken 
place in local skirmishes, involving in- 
dividuals and small communities. But 
in this century, the trend toward large 
national projects has accelerated. Or- 
ganized international research, spear 
headed by UNESCO, is only four years 
old 
Around 600-million people live in 
the arid zone, under the constant 
threat of deficient rainfall. And, when 
drought comes—as it has this year to 
yvarts of Colorado and the Texas Pan- 
vandle—communities, for all the cour 
age of their people, fall into decay. 
Schools deteriorate, houses become 
shabby, disease mounts. There are tax 
sales, relief lines, aimless migrations, 
This is what happened in the Dust 
Bow! of the "30s. It's been true in In 
dia, Russia, China. In fact, great civil 
izations have risen in the arid zone, 
overcultivated or overgrazed their lands, 
and then have seen the land buried un- 
der tons of infertile dust and sand or 
stripped to the hard calcium layer that 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 116 of a Series 


— — 


Young race horses are a symbol 
of spring in the thoroughbred 
horse raising areas of the United 
States. This broodmare, which has 
already produced a noted racer, 
grazes with her newest foal. 











Thoroughbred QUALITY wins! 


“Breeding the best to the best” is the policy followed by breeders 
of thoroughbred horses. Only by concentrating on quality can a 
breeder produce horses able to distinguish themselves in the rigor- 
ous competition of the turf. The American Thoroughbred Breeders 
Association, Inc, furnishes leadership and guidance to its large 


and prominent membership. 


The Association also endeavors to maintain high standards in 
breeding and racing horses and sets an example by establishing 
quality procedures in every particular of its operation. Take, for 
example, its choice of a Strathmore letterhead paper for stationery, 


from a line that assures dependability and performance. 


he reputation of Strathmore letterhead papers for quality makes 
them the choice of many of the leading organizations in the country. 
Their expressive character conveys an immediate feeling of integ- 
rity and reliability, Ask your supplier to show you samples and 


see the difference that quality makes. 


STRATHMORE LETTERHEAD PapERS; Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass 


STRATHMORE THIN PAPERS: Strathmore Parchment Onion Skin, Strathmore Bond Onion 
Skin, Strathmore Bond Air Mail, Strathmore Bond Transmaster. 


STRATHMORE 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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underlies much of the arid and semi- 
arid region. 

¢ The Unknown Factor—The trouble 
with a drought, said Ivan Tannehill in 
his classic book on the subject 
(“Drought,” Princeton University Press, 
1947), is that we never recognize one 
until it’s too late. We're almost always 
caught off-guard because we optimisti- 
cally farm for the best year—which is 
rarely repeated. At the beginning of 
a drought we never fight back. After 
all, how do we know it’s going to be 
a drought? 

When a great drought proceeds day 
by day until it becomes a catastrophe 
we speculate about the same old things: 
Maybe the climate is changing or 
storm tracks are shifting. When 
droughts came during ancient wars, 
men blamed them on the clash of 
swords and shields and the flow of 
blood. Today, the blame is sometimes 
put on atomic explosions. Between 
times, people have torn down tele- 
graph lines and rioted against broad- 
casting because they thought radios 
and telephones were upsetting the 
weather. Among scientists, some put 
the blame on too many sun-spots, 
otuers on too few. 

The fact is that no one yet knows 
why the world’s rainfall distribution is 
uneven. 

On a national scale, the difference 
in rainfall between a wet and a dry 
year is very small. Our national aver- 
age for 1934, the dryest year on record, 
was 28 in. In 1941, one of the wettest 
years, the average was 30 in. But that 
two-inch difference cost billions of dol- 
lars. Shipping was stranded when rivers 
shrank, city water supplies had to be 
rationed, sewage systems became health 
hazards, farm prices zigzagged, dried 
up markets affected companies in all 
industries. 
¢ The Cry for Food—Out of that comes 
the question: If farming is so precarious 
in the arid and semi-arid lands why 
don’t we leave these areas alone? Do 
we really need them? 

The answer is: Yes, we do need 
them. With the world’s population 
rising at the rate of 55,000 a day, food 
is scarce in many countries, becoming 
scarcer in others. Cultivation of usable 
“humid” zone land reached its limit 
during World War I. Increases in food 
supply since then have come largely 
through mechanization, improved seed, 
and agricultural chemicals. 

Today, although researchers have 
found many ways of growing food in 
the arid lands, there’s no sign that 
the world’s hungry people are going to 
reap the results of the work they've al- 
ready done—or the work they plan to 
do—quickly or easily. 

Dr. B. T. Dickson, of Australia, 
chairman of the UNESCO advisory 
committee on arid zone research, cau- 
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How a P&H Crawler Crane reaches a new record... 22 floors! 


You're looking at what we believe is 
the longest boom ever put on crawl- 
ers .. . 230 feet. It’s pouring concrete 
on the 15th floor of a New York 
housing project. But it’s going to 
the very top — a 22-story lift! 

Here’s a record in savings, too. That 
l-yard bucket — moving directly 
from mixer to forms — saves at least 


18 round trips by the old wheelbar- 
row-and-hoist route. 

With more than 2% tons on the 
hook—what keeps the machine from 
toppling? The tremendous stability 
that comes of modern P&H design, 
all-welded construction. 

When the load swings in — and 
stops “on the button” — why doesn’t 


something snap? Because it’s done 
with the cushioned smoothness of 
electro-magnetic forces! P&H Mag- 
netorque* Swing. 

If you yourself are seeking records, 
for speed, for economy in any 
area of construction — it pays to 
know these P&H advantages. Call a 
P&H Dealer, or write Harnischfeger 
Corporation, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


*T .M. of Harniach{eger Corporation for electro-magnetic type coupling 


HARNISCHFEGER 
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The man you know and trust 


The local insurance agent is an independent businessman. 
His success depends upon his professional knowledge 

of insurance and the value of the services he performs for 
his clients. After a survey of the needs of his client or 
prospec he is expected to recommend the type and 
amount of coverage to fit the case, But the service does 
not end there, He notes the changing needs of the 
customer and suggests appropriate alterations in his 
insurance program. 


Again, the local insurance 


agent is of assistance to the safety engi- 
neer in the work of reducing accidents. He 
helps in the elimination of fire hazards. He is 
active in making streets and highways 

less dangerous. And because of the many 
services he performs, the products he 

sells sometimes cost a little more, but 

they are worth more. 


Consult your insurance agent as 
you would your doctor or lawyer 





VUD.S.5 BG, | Meme rentancr 





United Stotes Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters Inc. 
Boltimore 3, Maryland 





tioned scientists at the conferences: 
“We should not expect too much from 
too few in too short a time, with too 
many other national responsibilities. 
My personal experience in building up 
a research division in Australia is that 
it takes about a decade to get well 
started and another decade to begin 
to see results.” 


ll. Room for Hope 


Ihe i ists of human nature make 
the problems of arid lands extremely 
thorny. A great many people alread; 
live in these areas and have roots that 
are difheult to break. Everything they 
have is tied to the land. On another 
plane, American oases like Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Denver, Salt Lake City, San 
Antonio, El Paso, Phoenix. Reno or 
Palm Springs all have people who 
would not live elsewhere for any price. 
This group of arid land enthusiasts 
feels sure that science will find a way 
to solve their problems 

Few scientists who have tangled with 
the problems of arid lands predict that 
there'll be any major changes in the 
next few years. Even fewer expect that 
the arid zone will ever become a corn 
belt. 
¢ Switching the Pattern—Some see in- 
dustry as the great hope. The historical 
pattern in the opening of new lands, 
says Dr. Louis Koenig, of the South- 
west Research Institute, has been from 
wasteland, to agricultural land, and 
then to industrial land. 

In the arid zone, the value of land 
hinges only on the availability of water, 
and agriculture is a very inefficient way 
to »se water. Some crops require up 
to 600 times their weight in water, 
and they're very choosy about the 
quality of the water they get. 

So, he asks, wouldn’t it be wiser to 
skip the agricultural step and go 
straight into industry? Many industries 
are very efficient users of water. On a 
long-range scale, it might be wise to 
move them to arid lands and use the 
land they now hold in the humid r 
gions for food production. Solar or 


atomic energy might supply power for 


industries in arid regions. 
¢ Billions from Conversion—Most of 
Dr. Koenig’s talk covered the econom- 
ics of converting salt water into pure 
water. His coadniial was that brack- 
ish water can now be converted com- 
petitively in marginal areas and that 
while costs are still high, the outlook 
for sea water conversion is hopeful. He 
predicts the market for converted water 
is enormous and estimates that gross 
sales could be counted in the bilhons 
But he warns that the transportation 
costs for converted water could run 
as high as conversion costs. 
Reclamation of the arid lands, even 
along traditional lines, could bring a 
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Why Granite City Steel is growing 3 tumes faster than the industry! 





He is the Granite City Steel salesman. He knows the 
steelmaking business. Before he can handle your account, 
he must know exactly why, how and when you use steel 
in your business. He combines these knowledges into a 
more personal, more intelligent service on your sheet 
steel orders than you can expect from most other mills. 


Backing up this highly personalized service is one of the 
world’s most modern, fully integrated mills, for 77 years 
specialists in the production of quality flat-rolled steel for 


Middle America. We urge you to make your own first GRANITE CITY STEEL COMPANY 


Granite City, Hline 


hand judgement of the extra benefits of Granite City Steel 


service. Sales offices in St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneap- GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


i ; ubsidiar of Granite i Stes Oo 
olis, Memphis, Dallas, Houston, Tulsa. A subsidiary of Granite City Steel ¢ 








Says Phoebe Snow 
May be the way to have it go! 


Lseckowenna Trailer Service has been growing by leaps 
and bounds since it was first started last July. It is now avail- 
able at 275 points. 

Now, to accommodate the great demand for this efficient 
freight service we have added 100 additional! trailers, fifteen 
of which are insulated for shipments that need protection 
against heat or cold. 


Lackawanna Trailer Service provides on-time perform- 
ance regardless of weather conditions. Your door-to-door ship- 
ments move smoothly in a trailer riding on a flat-car. Inter- 
mediate handling is eliminated and damage hazards are re- 
duced to a minimum. 


If you have not as yet shipped via Lackawanna “Piggy- 
back,” we urge you to specify it for your next full trailer load 
(regular or open top) or L.C.L. For complete information 
call your Lackawanna representative. 








Lackawanna Railroad 


SHORTEST RAIL ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK, BUFFALO AND THE WEST 
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“ . . solution of the arid 
lands’ problems has gone 
beyond the capabilities of 
small groups .. .” 

ARID LANDS starts on p. 134 


great increase in their production. For 
example, India with its large-scale irri- 
gation works and its population de- 
ae on irrigation for food, is using 

ss than 10% of the run-off from its 
rivers. In Latin America, there are 12- 
million acres that can be developed 
through irrigation. And along the 
Niger River, in West Africa, there’s 


-an area available for irrigation that’s 


bigger than Egypt's productive lands. 

In the U.S., Leslie N. McClellan, of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, estimates 
that irrigation reaches only about 25- 
million acres out of a total of around 
42-million acres that could be irrigated. 
To bring many of the remaining areas 
under irrigation, water would have to 
be diverted between major watersheds. 
And diversion is an extremely sensitive 
point in many states. But McClellan’s 
statistics provide some cye-opening 
facts. He says that crops grown on 69 
Bureau of Reclamation irrigation proj- 
ects brought in $786-million, in 1953. 
This income came from crops on just 
epee acres—one-fourth of the 

U.S.’s total irrigated land. 
© A Reservoir Up—Besides irn 
gation water that’s brought in from 
other areas, there exists, beneath some 
arid areas, a vast underground reservoir 
of water. 

People in many arid areas around 
the world survive by tapping this reser- 
voir. But now the growing problem is 
now to recharge the reservoir. In Ari- 
zona, for example, some communities 
have found their water tables dropping 
rapidly, and nobody knows how to 
bring them back up again. The result: 
In a few vears, at present rates, there'll 
be simply no water. And in some 
coastal areas, salt water is infiltrating 
into the wells. You can see the result 
of this infiltration in Hudspeth County, 
Texas. four years ago it was a prosper- 
ous, irrigated, farming area with 4,000 
people. But now, property values have 
dropped from $6-million down to $2- 
million, and more than 1,000 people 
have quit the county. One recent 
Saturday, the local supermarket had 
only two customers 


ill. Worldwide Frontier 


The three-week scries of conferences 
in New Mexico made it clear that effec- 
tive solution of the arid lands’ prob- 
iems has gone beyond the capabilities 
of individuals or small groups. Ali the 
easy things have been done. All the 
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since the owner switched to General Motors Diesel Power 


The Manzanita now handles tows 
that used to require two tugs because 
her GM 2-cycle Diesel delivers three 
times as much power as the 4-cycle 
Diesel it replaced. or cruises 16% 
faster—has 30% speed— 
with her GM Tandem Twin * 6-110” 
Diesel. The tug can now go farther 
to get business because the compact- 
ness of the GM Diesel leaves room for 
an extra 3400 gallons of Diesel fuel. 
And the Manzanita’s owner bought 
and installed his GM Diesel for one- 
third the cost of other Diesels of 
comparable power. 


M™ work at less cost. That’s the big reason why operators in every field 
are switching to General Motors 2-cycle Diesel power. In tugs and tractors, 
shovels and sawmills, crushers and cranes, these fast-accelerating GM Diesels 
outwork most other Diesels of equal ratings—outwork gasoline engines of even 
higher horsepower. They often fit where other Diesels won’t—weigh less, cost 
less than 4-cycle Diesels. They're about the same size as gasoline engines of 
comparable power and cost 40% to 70% less to run and maintain. You can get 
GM Diesel power in more than 750 models of equipment 


built by over 150 manufacturers. Get the list—and a free “ 
power survey—from your GM Diesel distributor. He'll VV 





show you the savings you'll make—the extra work you'll 
get—with a GM 2-cycle Diesel. 


GENERAL MOTORS 








DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS ¢ DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Single Engines... 30 to 300 H.P. Multiple Unite . . . 


Up to 093 K.P. In Canada: General Motors Diesel, Led., London, Ontaria 








NEW! Black & Decker 


"95" VACUUM CLEANER! 
—with up to 20% more power! 


It’s powered by a 1%-hp motor! It holds 14 
bushels of dirt, 13 gallons of liquid! Completely 
mobile, Super-flexible, accordion-type hose ex- 
tends 15 feet. Push-cart handle has large acces- 
sory storage space. Ruggedly made for heaviest 
use. See your B&D distributor for 
demonstration. Tue Brack & Only 
Decker Mra. Co., Dept. W055, 

Towson 4, Maryland. $23500 


Find your nearest B&D distributor in the Yellow Pages 


Black& Decker: 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 


Michaels fabricated all alumi- 
num components except win- 
dows and curtain wall panels. 
These included the letters 
“PRUDENTIAL at the top of 
the building; store fronts; the 
20 story high louvers, said to 
be the wor!d’'s highest, also all 
bronze work, and the 24-foot 
lobby columns of stainless 
steel. Michaels metal building 
products have become an im- 
portant part of many of the 
nation’s prominent structures. 


Recently Michaels moved into 
a new factory and office bulld- 
ing which contains 85,000 
square feet of floor space 
Here expanded facilities mean 
even better service for you 
Contact Michaels on your next 
project. The high quality of 
their products is well known, 
and you'll find them a reliable 
source of supply 


The Michaels Art Bronze Co.,Inc.,P.0.Box 668-B , Covington, Ky. 


Since 1870 the name Michaels has been a symbol of exceptionally high quality 














small streams have been tapped. What's 
needed now is more work on a grand 
scale. 

But the history of organized inter- 
national research on arid lands is short 
and anything but spectacular. The 
eneral conference of UNESCO at 
Beirut, Lebanon, in 1948, decided to 
set up an international institute to 
solve the problems of the arid lands. 
For more than a year, a group of scien- 
tists mu'led over the proposal and en 
dorsed the idea. But at a UNESCO 
meeting in Paris, in November, 1949, 
it was shelved. There were so many 
disputes—over where the institute 
should be (everyone considered his 
country’s arid lands as typical), who 
should be in charge, and what should 
be studied—that the sponsors of the 
plan suggested work should be carried 
on by an advisory committee until 
more agreement could be reached on 
the basic problems 
¢ First Short Steps—Since then, the 
committee has been plugging along. Its 
annual budget of $89,000 does not go 
far in these days of high-cost ath, 
but these are a few of the things it has 
accomplished 

¢ Publication of a map outlining 
the world’s arid areas. This map does 
not settle all the squabbles over classi 
fication of each area, but it does give 
a starting point for comparing and 
transplanting plants and animals from 
one arid area to another. 

¢ Financial support for about 20 
research projects that are helping slowly 
to fill in small areas of the unknown. 
(For example, one group has been 
studying the physiology of the camel 
to find out how it manages to exist for 
long periods without water.) 

e Technical assistance for half a 
dozen countries, and 

¢ Dissemination of the findings of 
researchers. This is probably the com- 
mittee’s biggest contribution. In a 
broad field ike arid lands, it’s easy for 
a scientist to miss a paper published in 
a journal outside his own specialized 


field. 








RESEARCH BRIEFS 





Biggest question mark in estimates of 
the country’s research effort has been 
the contribution of academic institu 
tions. To fill the gap, National Science 
Foundation asked more than 1,000 
U.S. colleges and universities to pro- 
vide information on annual expendi 
tures for research, source of such funds, 
subject fields in which research is con 
ducted, number of scientists on college 
staffs, and the extent to which these 
scientists engage in research. 
. 
Solid state physics: Owens-Illinois Glass 
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There’s NO problem in Stainless Castings 
that we can’t answer for you— 


Write for your copy: 
“ALLEGHENY METAL 
CASTINGS” 


32 pages of valuable and 
complete data on stainless 
castings: analyses, proper- 
ties, technical data on han- 
dling and heat treatment, 
typical applications, how to 
order, etc. 


ADDRESS DEPT. W-651 








Odd shapes or intricate sections are 
certainly no problem—look at some 
of our p Pad none Metal casting prod- 
ucts illustrated above. We could show 
you hundreds more. And size is no 
consideration, either—we're equipped 
to handle any stainless castings—from 
a few ounces to thousands of pounds. 

The really important point for you 
to consider is not the matter of shape 
or size, but of experience. The AL 
Buffalo Foundry is a group of special- 
ists in high-alloy steel castings exc/u- 


sively ... pioneers in both the static 
and vertical-centrifugal methods of 
casting stainless oes 5 

For your assurance, there's a long 
record of years of successfully answer- 
ing difficult service conditions with 
sound, clean-grained Allegheny Metal 
castings—free from defects, easy to 
machine and dependable in supply. 
@ Let us quote on your stainless casting 
requirements. Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Henry WV. Ol iver Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal (EX 


Werehouse stocks cerried by oll Ryerson Steel plants 





Co. is setting up a physical chemistry 
and solid state physics department 
which will concentrate on long-range 
fundamental research on the structure 
and surface of glass . Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp. is building labora- 
tories at Parma, Ohio, to study solid 
state physics in the broad abstract 
sense 
* 
Solar energy research has received an 
enormous boost at the University of 
Wisconsin in the form of a $250,000 
gift from Rockefeller Foundation. The 
“a e | grant will support a four-year program 
‘Now, watch when / drop it emphasizing the development of low- 
f 77 ' cost equipment. It will consider ‘such 
things as solar cookers, solar distillation 
of salt water, solar-operated refrigera- 
tors, solar engines, irrigation pumps. 


Chinese scientists, who were successfully 
courted by the Comraunists after 
World War II, now work in a pro- 
fessional atmosphere of growing help- 
lessness and authoritarianism. This is 
the conclusion of a survey just pub- 
lished by MIT's Center for Interna- 
tional Studies. Though scientists con 
tinue to hold positions of ostensible 
leadership, the report notes increasing 


pressure on these men, many of whom 


were trained in the U.S., to conform 
to party policy at the expense of pro- 


fessional integrity. 


ee eee 


This is a customer's version 
of ovr own ‘‘drop test,” 
Gives you on idea how your 
box stands up in transit. 


And if it doesn't, it's time to 
talk to us. We make boxes thot 
don't do anything when you 
drop them . . . except protect 
your product. Ask us. 

We'll show you. 
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Geologists at Gulf Oil Corp. have 
AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING © SANDUSKY, OHIO developed a new research tool that may 
12 FACTORIES * 40 SALES OFFICES provide valuable clues on new locations 
to drill for oil. The device simulates 
the 200-million-year rise of a salt dome 
through sand and rock strata. Geolo- 
gists believe that salt domes cause many 
of the faults in rock strata behind 








+ | +. ~ + + +. + +t. SY, SS Sh lL) which pools of petroleum are trapped. 
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Chrome Chemic; 


Ever notice bow the leather in your sh 

when you wiggle your toes? That rg tn f 
foot freedom can be attributed to tanning. Anc 
more specifically, the of the upper 
portion is achieved through mineral tanning, 
usually with chrome chemicals. Without this 
treatment, your shoes would he stiff and unyield- 
ing, aod mighty irritating to your feet. 

The conversion of animal hides to leather dates 
back to antiquity. Skins were sun-dried and 
rubbed with salt. But it was not until some genius 
discovered the effect of tree bark solutions that a 


really satisfactory tanning process was developed. 


| 


“use today and is still preferred for such heavy 


leathers as shoe soles where toughness and resist- 
ance to abrasion are more important factors than 
flexibility. 

Today, chrome tanning is by far the most 
popular method of producing leather for articles 
such as shoe uppers, jackets, gloves and hand- 
bags. Chrome leathers are soft, pliable, long 
wearing, resistant to heat—and the tanning 
process is more rapid. : 

Columbia-Southern, a leading producer of 
chlorine, alkalies and related chemicals, also 
supplies chrome chemicals from a plant devoted 
exclusiy.!y to their manufacwre which is located 


at Jersey City, New Jersey. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


OWE GATEWAY CENTER PITTSSURGH 22. PENNSYLVANIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED CHEMICALS * OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





If your typewriters are used 


more than 2% hours a day 


you need new Royal electrics 


This new kind of electric typewriter can in- 
crease production up to 14%, 


It can free 1 typist out of 8 for other work. 
Even if you increase production only 6°), 
figures show that you are justifying the addi- 
tional expense. 


We have the stop watch. You have the old 
typewriters. Here’s what we want to do: 


1. Time your production and see if we can save 
you money. 2. Show you the extraordinary new 
Royal Electric. 3. Let you try the new Royal 
Electric right in your own office, so you can 
prove to yourself how it can save you money. 


A telephone call will bring the Royal Repre- 
sentative, and he may save you money. 


; . electric: rtable 
World's largest manufacturer of typewriters... seasdional 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal Mc Bee Corporation roytype business supplies 
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The diplomatic drama of the decade takes place in Paris this weekend 
—10 years to the day after the German surrender in 1945. 


Chancellor Adenauer sits at the Allied round table as a full and sover- 
eign partner. And the flag of West Germany flies over NATO’s head- 
quarters. This is the climax of years of negotiating, which ended this week 
when the Paris Pacts took effect. 


Germany’s new role is a stunning diplomatic success for the West. 
But it is only one victory in a long war. The free nations now face a coordi- 
nated Communist peace offensive in Asia and Europe. Germany, the 
greatest prize of the cold war, feels the temptation the most. 


In Vienna, Soviet diplomats want to get Western signatures on an 
Austrian peace treaty quickly. Already they are urging Germans to follow 
Austria’s path to peace and security. 


The Communist world’s huge propaganda apparatus is tuned up to try 
to (1) slow down German rearmament and (2) break Germany away from 
NATO. The bait: offers of unification—and neutrality. 


--O— 


Things will be different in Western councils now. The Germans wil! 
be swinging more weight. 


It is not going to be so easy to hammer out nuts-and-bolts details about 
German contributions to NATO finances, or Germany’s role in NATO's sys- 
tem of procurement—especially when you reckon on the conflicting inter- 
ests of all the European allies. 


More important, Chancellor Adenauer will have the first say on when 
and how to negotiate with Moscow over Germany's place in Europe, Lon- 
don, Paris, and Washington will have to adapt their tactics to German 
views. 


You can see that already in the timetable Allied diplomats are setting. 


As soon as an Austrian treaty ie concluded the foreign ministers will 
sign it. At the same time, Moscow will receive a formal invitation to talk 
about Germany, perhaps by June or July. 


The U.S. and Britain would like to wait. But they had to bow to 
Adenauer. At home in Germany, he faces a swelling chorus of neutralism 
based on the desire of Germans to stand aloof from both East and West. 


So the West will probably ask Russia: Will you accept free elections in 
East Germany as a prerequisite te German unification? If you do, we'll be 
willing to get down to cases about the role of Germany in Europe. 


Westerners believe they will be negotiating with Russia from a “posi- 
tion of strength.” They feel Moscow’s German policy is, in reality, uncer- 
tain. They feel they can count on Adenauer not to fall into any traps— 
such as Russia’s using Germans still held as prisoners in Russia as bait 
in the negotiations. 


This kind of Soviet gambit will be difficult for Adenauer to counter— 
perhaps more difficult than the diplomats believe. But the West also has 
strong cards. Diplomats doubt, for example, that the Russians are ready 
to allow free elections in the East zone. This is the one development that 
could really shake the new NATO partnership. 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK The new spirit of cooperation between France and West Germany is 
- ene of the West’s great assets now. These differences were the last barrier 
MAY 7, 1985 to Germany's NATO membership. Note these hopeful developments: 


* The Saar agreement last weekend involved real give-and-take. Owner- 
ship of the important Roechling steel works was spiit evenly between the 
two nations. Political problems were tackled in the same spirit of ‘““European- 
ization” of the Saar territory. 

* The first substantial German offer of cooperation in North African 
industrial development has been made by a large German investment bank. 


* An important, long-term Franco-German trade deal is under study. 


—eo— 


The U.S. faces a critical decision in Indo-China: Should we take over 
complete responsibility in southern Vietnam? 

Right now, the U.S. is backing nationalist premier Ngo Dinh Diem 
against both the French and local Vietnamese rebels. This weekend, in 
Paris, we hope somehow to patch over our differences with Frar.ce. But 
that still leaves basic questions unsettled. 


Is there the nucleus for a strong democratic government in southern 
Vietnam? If there is, is the U.S. prepared to guarantee it against Com- 
munist encroachment, even if that means a Korean-type fight? Couldn’t 
that lead the U.S. toward the same kind of ugly decision it had to 
make last summer—whether or not to fight in Indo-China? 


There’s little cause for optimism in Vietnam now. The Communists, 








you can be sure, are having a field day amid the chaos. 


— -o— 


U.S. foreign trade is expanding—thanks to the spreading boom at 
home and continued good times abroad. March exports were 19% above 
a year ago, 9% above February, 1955. Imports were up 17% over the 
previous month. 

The trend should continue through the year. Exports probably can’t 
keep to their first-quarter pace. High business activity here diverts some 
goods from export: overseas, stiffening competition will bite into our sales. 


Imports, however, should rise above the first-quarter rate. Several 
countries are launching sales campaigns here. Our own boom tends to 
attract more goods from abroad. 


Country-by-country, the outleoek is mixed. Several nations—Britain, 
the low countries, Scandinavia, Austria—are trying to damp cown inflation; 
they'll try to buy less and sell more. Germany, with a spectaculcr accuraula- 
tion in hard money reserves, will do the opposite in an effort to increase 
home consumption. 


Canada and the rest of the Commonwealth should stay about even. 
Brazil and the coffee countries will buy less. Chile, Mexico, and Venezuela 
should be able to step up their U.S. purchases slightly. 


— e— 

Londoners réport that the Russians seem to be shopping again for 
food and consumer goods—in Europe, Australia, South Africa, Argentina. 
And a recently suspended $20-million order for British textile machinery 
has been reaffirmed. 


PAGE 148 It’s another tipoff that the Soviet food outlook this year is bleak. 
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Manefacterers find the Universal ‘Jeep’, with the extra traction of its 4-wheel drive, ideal for Riding heavily loaded trailers in factory yards. It 
transports men or materials around the plant or between plants, and, with power take-off, supplies mobile power for many types of equipment. 


How management enlists 


4-wheel drive to cut costs | 


Today, the Universal ‘Jeep's’ well-earned reputation 
for cutting costs outshines even its wartime 

fame for ruggedness and versatility. Your business 
can almost certainly discover important 

savings in time and money through use of the 
Universal ‘Jeep’ and other ‘Jeep’ family 4-wheel-drive 
vehicles that can go where other vehicles can't go 
and do jobs others can’t do, See your ‘Jeep’ dealer 

or write concerning your specific needs to 


Willys Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


ee ee —_ . . , How does 4-wheel-drive work ? 

Leading of companies use ‘jeep’ Station Wagons for exploration, inspection , 

trips on leases, and to transport workers and equipment to off-road loca t-wheel drive vehicles offer selective 2 or 4-wheel operation, 

tions where ordinary vehicles can’t go In 4-wheel drive, the engine power is transmitted to all 
four wheels at once, rather than to the rear wheels alone, 
thus utilizing the entire weight of the vehicle for 
maximum traction. A spec ial low-gear range 
provides extra pulling power, when needed, 


eep 


fami'y 
)f 4-wheel-drive vehicles 


Public utilities use 4-wheel-drive ‘Jeep’ Trucks for eznergency repairs, weed World’s ua useful vehicles 


control along rights-of-way. servicing lines and carrying men and tools 
wer rough terrain in all sorts of weather. WILLYS MOTORS, INC., TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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' is flowing again and 
IRAN S OIL the stacks and towers 
of Abadan are floodlighted (right), But in 
the bazaars of Teheran (above) and through 
the poverty-stricken country the makings 
U.S. oilmen are finding 
it's a tough task... 


of chaos remain 


-~é 


Trying to Mix Rich Oil With 


Last week, nine U.S. oil companies 
bunded together to join the inter 
national partnership that is producing 
md marketing Iran’s oil. They are 
independents,” as compared 
with the five large U.S. companies that 
ire the founding fathers of the Lranian 
onsortium. As the join, 
this Iran and its oil 
ilready large by any yardstick—will in 


newcomers 
country’s stake in 


rum 

Less than two years ago, lran was a 
witches’ brew of intrigue, nationalist 
hatred, and Communism, which threat 
ened to capture the country, split the 
Middle East, and place Iran's huge 
il reserves behind the lron Curtain 
Order restored in August, 1953 
And a later, one of history's 
unique business deals solved the oil 
(BW —Aug.7'54,p26) 
On Oct. 31, the tanker British Ad 
sailing for the very company 
vhose nationalization in Iran had pre 
ipitated the crisis, pulled away from 
\badan's docks with the first Iranian 
oil to enter major world markets in 40 
Since then, production has 


was 


year 


Thpasse 


ocate 


month 
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steadily and smoothly. And the 
Iran problem has looked for all the 
world like a closed book 

But to diplomats and strategists, as 
well as to oilmen, the problem isn't 
closed—it's merely in a state of sus 
pended animation The visitor to 
\badan this spring finds an atmosphere 
of tense quiet, like the eye of a hurri- 
Iranians seem relieved that the 
oil industry is at work again. But there 
is no bubbling optimism—in Abadan, 
I'eheran, London, or New York—that 
Iran's problems are solved. The oil- 
men are hopeful, anxious to make the 
agreement work, but they're very much 
aware of the incredibly complex task 
that has to be done 
¢ The Faults Remain—The causes of 
the chaos that enveloped Iran for three 
years lie just below the surface. The 
country is still what it has been for 
centuries—a feudal society, run bv a 
police government and a handful of 
wealthy landowners. Its 20-million 
people are for the most part peasants, 
wnorant and indifferent, landless and 
apathetic. The wild nationalist circuses 


riscn 


cune 


of a Mossadegh have more appeal than 
promises of bread in the future under 
stable, progressive government 

The problem—how to keep order and 
use the country’s revenues to raise liv 
ing standards—belongs to the Iranians 
themselves. But if attempts to solve 
the problem fail, the blame would be 
directed at the oil companies. Like 
Anglo-Iranian before it, the interna- 
tional consortium is a convenient target. 
No less than enlightened Iranians, the 
oilmen are wondering how they can 
help midwife a new order in Iran 


1. Return of the Foreigner 


The consortium is a model of in- 
tricacy that, in the words of one of 
its drafters, makes the formation of 
U.S. Steel “seem microscopic in com- 
parison.” Stripped of its window dress- 
ing, the agreement recognizes Iran's 
government as sole owner of the oil, 
but places control of exploration, pro- 
duction, refining, transport, and mar- 
keting in the hands of the consortium. 

The consortium is a 40-year agree- 
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Old Iran 


ment; its value has been reckoned at 
$1-billion. The former owner, British 
Petroleum Co. (no longer called Anglo- 
Iranian), has a 40% share. Five U.S 


companies—Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey), Standard Oil Co. of California, 
lexas Co., Gulf Oil Corp., and Socony 
Mobil Oil Co.—have equa! shares of 
another 40%, though each is giving 
up enough to provide the newly 
formed U.S. independents’ group with 
Royal Dutch-Shell has 
14%, and Cie. Francaise des Petroles 
6% 

[he group is now working through 
a London-based holding company, 
which in turn owns two Iranian operat- 
ing companies (incorporated in Hol 
land), one for production and explora- 
tion, and one for refining. The Na- 
tional iranian Oil Co., the government 
entity, owns the properties, distributes 
oil products within Iran, runs a small 
refinery, and—one day—will take over 
certain auxiliary jobs in the southern 
oil complex. Its problem, as with 
everything in Iran, is the lack of 
qualified Iranian technicians. 


a 5% share 
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©A Steady Gain—Much has been 
made of the fact that Iranian oil is a 
drug on the market. That's only par- 
tially true. Certainly, the consortium 
partners have had to make some ad 
justments elsewhere to bring Iranian 
crude back into the main stream. But 
Iranian production (now about 290,000 
bbl. daily) is being fitted in slowly. 
This year the schedule calls for an 
average 300,000 bbl. daily (2% of 
present free world crude production), 
moving gradually to 600,000 bbl. daily 
and close to prenationalization output, 
in 1957. (Refined products will be 
held down to 258,000 bbl. daily in 
1957, because so much additional re- 
fining capacity was built elsewhere dur- 
ing the shutdown.) 

Judging by current rates of growth 
in Eastern Hemisphere markets alone, 
Iranian oil should find a ready market. 

An extremely profitable business has 
been salvaged. British Petroleum comes 
out well—with the strongest voice in 
the partnership, assured markets, and 
fewer risks than it had before. For the 
privilege of buying into Iran, the several 
other oil companies are paying BP 
some $600-million over 20 years, and 
the Iranians are to pay $70-million in 
compensation. 

For the other majors, the chance to 
buy in has given them access to sizable 
proven reserves for a small down pay 
ment. It’s in their interest to have 
alternative sources of oil, and, since 
all are Middle East producers, it is 
crucial to them that Iranian oil come 
back in a steady, orderly flow. 

« Newcomers’ Hopes—lor most of the 
nine incoming U.S. independents 
(Richfield Oil Corp., Atlantic Refining 
Co., Tide Water, Pacific Western Oi) 
Corp., American Independent Oil Co., 
Hancock Oil Co., Signal Oil & Gas 
Co., Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), and 
San Jacinto Petroleum Corp.) the 5% 
share in Iran will be their first look-in 
on Middle East oil. And it promises 
to be a profitable one: They'll get ready 
oil, a long-term source of cheap re 
serves to add to present or planned 
operations in the Middle East. Some 
may hope to break into Eastern Hemi 
sphere marketing, or may be looking 
forward to the day when the U.S. will 
have to import more Middle East 
‘ rude 

Che independents broaden the U.S 
involvement in Iran—and some of the 
oilmen of the original consortium feel 
that, long term, the new blood will be 
a valuable addition. More U.S. busi 
nessmen will have a stake in the prob 
lems—as well as the profit—of the 
Middle East, 

This line of thinking emphasizes 
the fact that the consortium agreement 
is a political, as well as a business, 
document. Besides bringing Iran’s oil 
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back to market, it heips to lead Iran 
into the Western camp. And it pro- 
vides a sorely needed transfusion of 
capital for the Iranian government and 


its people. 
ll. Troubles in the Future 


The question of money accents this 
central problem facing the consortium: 
Can the partners do anything, besides 
insuring regular payments to Tcheran’s 
treasury, to check the incipient chaos 
in Iranian political and economic life? 

The oilmen would prefer not to 
think about it, would rather stick to 
their knitting in the south of Iran, 
and leave the problem of economic de- 
velopment to the government. But 
some measure of economic progress, 
and elementary social reform, must 
come if there’s to be stability in the 
country. For its own preservation, the 
oil industry must encourage reform 
and, above all, try to integrate its work 
into the life of the nation. 

There’s a geographic problem right 
at the start. To most Iranians, 90% 
of whom live on the north-central 
plateau, the southern oi] lands and 
Abadan are almost a foreign country. 
In the past it has always been the pre- 
serve of the foreigner, the exploiter. 
Unless Iranians can be made to feel 
some responsibility for the industry, 
the oilmen could again become the 
a of the baying mobs. 

‘he industry's royalty payments to 
the government, based on a 50-50 profit 
split, will total some $420-million over 
the next three years. That averages out 
to about $8 per Iranian per year. Wages 
of the industry add about $40-milhon 
yearly, or $2 per capita. It will be hard 
to bring immediate, or dramatic, im- 
provements in the lot of the individual 
Iranian on that amount alone. 
¢ Plans for Spending—The government 
has assigned royalties to its Economic 
Council, which has begun to outline 
basic development programs to improve 
transport, provide water and electricity, 
stimulate industry and farm produc- 
tion. While there has been Point 4 
aid, most U.S. assistance ($85-million 
during this fiscal year) has been stop- 
gap, simply kept the government func- 
tioning. It will take many more months 
of transition before important funds 
are funneled into development. 

The consortium has one hope: to 
undertake the “integration programs” 
being tried by oil companies elsewhere 
in the Middle East. These aim to 
shift purchasing of needed supplies and 
services from the outside to local busi- 
ness. This way the oil companies adopt 
the role of innovators—encouraging 
local production, creating jobs, and— 
it’s hoped—giving more people a stake 
in their communities. 

Integration is appealing—on paper. 


In Iran, such a policy is not so easy. 
The country has never developed an 
industrial base, a class of enterprising 
businessmen, or a capital market. A few 
textile mills and sugar-beet factories are 
virtually the roster of local industry. 
Only in rare cases can Iranians supply 
oil companies with their needs in 
clothing, food products, or simple 
equipment of standard quality and at 
competitive prices. 

Iranian agriculture is even more dis- 
mal. About 80% of the population 
lives in rural areas, yet only 10% of the 
land is under cultivation. Farming is 
primitive. An archaic land tenure sys- 
tem, operated by absentee owners and 
worked iy apathetic sharecroppers, 
stands in the way of any ram of 
mass buying of agricultural products. 

The consortium has an immediate 

oblem: Many on the current payroll 
of 52,000 aren't needed under the new 
rates of production. Firing them would 
bring a political backlash. The alterna- 
tive is to keep them busy on made 
work, or to try to encourage new busi- 
ness—supplying the oil companies— 
where the surplus force can find jobs. 

The needs of the oil companies, if 
filled from within, would spark Iran's 
own efforts to raise living standards. 
Machinery and equipment must come 
from abroad, of course. But food—flour, 
fruits, vegetables, dairy products, meat 
—offer opportunities to expand Iran- 
ian agriculture. And if the oil industry 
buys products requiring further process- 
ing—like textiles and food products— 
it multiplies the effects of its pur- 
chases and complements what Point 4 
and the Iranian government are trying 
to do. 

e No Easy Ways—The oilmen, turn- 
ing the problems over in their minds, 
see no panaceas. They realize they can 
do nothing but politely suggest. After 
all, Iran nationalized oil because it 
wanted the foreigner to get out. And 
although the foreigner is back, under 
only slightly different circumstances, 
he has to lean over backwards to avoid 
anything resembling “interference.” 

The only hope lies in the Iranians 
themselves. The young Shah is taking 
increasing responsibility, attempting to 
- honest and able men into key jobs. 

e has tried to set an example by giv- 
ing his iands away to landless peasants 
—something many of the Old Guard 
think is madness. Occasionally you 
find a man like the rich merchant of 
Shiraz, who has built a hospital and a 
modern water plant for his city. 

But these are exceptions. The over- 
whelming impression of a visitor is one 
of corruption, indifference, the lack 
of a sense of national responsibility. 
The habits of centuries will have to 
change before Iran can move forward, 
and before the West and its oil in- 
dustry can breathe easily. 
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They get paid to wreck Zenith’s products! 


THERE AR® MEN who actually spend 
all their working hours deliberately 
trying to wreck precision-built 
Zenith products. 

We have found these people pur- 
posely dropping packed radio and 
television sets three feet onto a con- 
crete floor. They put radios in a 
“steam bath”. They subject many 
defense products to extremes of tem- 
perature, humidity, and salt spray. 
Or they might put any Zenith prod- 
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sets don’t measure up to the highest 
standards of Zenith quality, even 
more protection is built in. 


This is an integral part of our 
“Quality Assurance” program. 

The same care in manufacture, the 
same “Quality Assurance’ program, 
is carried through all Zenith produc- 
tion — both civilian and defense. This 
is one reason why Zenith is called on 
80 often to help develop better weap- 
ons of defense for the Government. 
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Tariffs: The Backstage Battle 


The debate on Pres. Eisenhower's 
foreign trade bill was played out this 
week on the floor of the Senate. 

But the real tariff battle was virtu- 
ally over when the bill hit the Senate 
floor, It was waged in the fierce, be- 
hind-thescenes grappling of the lob- 
bies, and it had much to do with de- 
termining the final shape of the tariff 
law The oratorical clash in the Sen- 
ate this week was mostly for the record. 

Private pressures have rarely played 
such an important role in the framing 
of a major piece of legislation. The 
vigorous, skillful, and well-heeled group 
of lobbies took the field to make its 
biggest fight since 1934. 

What gave the fight its strength was 
the inc reasing competition that pre- 
vailed in the U.S. market when the 
reciprocal trade program came up for 
revision. Another factor was that the 
traditional, low-tariff, Southern Demo- 
cratic bloc in Congress has been splint- 
cred by the shift of the textile indus- 
try to the South 
* Both Sides Satisfied—The Adminis- 
tration is claiming victory in the tariff 
battle—and few > Foam challenge the 
claim, in a broad sense. 

But the lobbies are satisfied, too. 
hey feel they can show good results 
from the hard costly fight 

Through it all the lobbies have re- 
vealed to the clearest extent in recent 
history their power and their role in 
our form of government. 

To many people, lobbies are secret 
organizations, vaguely sinister and dis- 
reputable, conniving against the pub- 
lic interest. Actually, their operations 
are almost pedestrian, and congressmen 
privately agree they'd be all at sea if 
the lobbyists didn’t help keep them 
posted on issues, 

Mention the tariff lobby to a con 
gressman and he’s likely to say, “Oh, 
you mean Strackbein’s outfit.” O. R 
Strackbein, head of the Nationwide 
Committee of Industry, Labor, and 
Agriculture on Export-Import Policy, 
is “Mr. ‘Tariff’ in Washington, At 
latest count he represents 87 industries 
or companies that fear foreign com- 
petition. He prowls the halls and 
offices of Congress and the Executive 
branch with indefatigable industry. 
Sometimes, if you call the office of a 
high tariff congressman, Strackbein will 
mswer the phone. He has desk space 
und a base of operations in more than 
one congressman's office 
« Growth of a Lobbyist—Strackbein is 
vggressive and loud. Even his oppon- 
ents savy he undoubtedly knows the 
complexities of the tariff problem as 
well as anyone in the country. Strack 
bein inherited his high tariff philosophy 
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from his father, a Texas wool-grower. 
After a stint in the Commerce Dept., 
he became a consultant to a number 
of cigar and bootmakers’ unions during 
the ‘30s, piloting them through the 
reefs of the NRA. His labor contacts 
led him into the tariff field in 1948, 
and two years later he made a bid for 
management support. By 1953, his 
present organization was a goimg con- 
ce. 

Strackbein’s operation is essentially 
a one-man show. Its success depends 
on his personal influence with con- 
ressmen and Administration officials. 
le has only one assistant and two sec- 
retaries. 

He conducts a voluminous corre- 
spondence with his organization's mem- 
bers to keep them informed of tariff 
developments. Sometimes he calls on 
key members to approach congressmen 
personally, but he doesn’t believe in 
mass letter campaigns. 

“When a congressman gets more 
than 100 letters on one subject he’s 
bound to smell a rat,” Strackbein ex- 
plains. 

Strackbein estimates he interviewed 
more than 100 congressmen and sena- 
tors in the first three weeks of January 
and he’s been at it ever since. 

He's certainly the most conspicuous 
of the professional high tariff lobbyists 
in Washington. But the tariff lobby 
is like an iceberg—and Strackbein is 
only the visible part. The American 
Tariff League, closest rival to Strack- 
bein’s committee, has played a discreet 
but effective role in the current high 
tariff iy ag 7 The ATL tends to 
specialize in big business. The chemi- 
cal and electrical industries reportedly 
have given it strong financial backing. 

Other units of the high tariff lobby 
speak primarily for single industries. 
There are scores of them but among 
the biz ones are: American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, and its affili- 
ated Textile Information Service; Na- 
tional Coal Assn.; Southern Coal Pro- 
ducers Assn.; United Mine Workers; 
Independent Petroleum Assn. of Amer- 
ica; and Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers Assn. 

The scope and character of their 
operations vary widely. Some stress 
widespread information campaigns; 
others put personal pressure on con- 
gressmen. Not all of them are even 
registered as lobbyists. 

* Wide-Front Campaign—The best 
way to get a clear idea of how the 
lobbies work is to take a look at the 
cotton manufacturers’ campaign against 
HR-1. ACMI’s call to battle came on 
Dec. 8, 1954, with an appeal to all its 
member textile plants for a “factual, 


vigorous, relentless” campaign against 
HR-1. 

From there on ACMI left nothing 
to chance. Managers of member plants 
were urged to: 

e Write letters to all employees 
saying HR-1 threatened their jobs, and 
write letters to all stockholders. 

e Write letters to community 
leaders warning that the company was 
threatened and stressing the import- 
ance of its payroll to the community. 

¢Display a series of high tariff 

ysters on company bulletin boards, 
iocal store windows, etc. 

¢ Plant news stories and editorials 
in local papers, and on TV and radio 
programs. 

¢ Seck support from local veteran, 
farm, and civic groups. 

ACMI told its members: “The ob- 
jective of this entire campaign will be 
to work toward a climax reached in a 
flood of letters and other communi- 
cations to members of Congress as the 
showdown vote on the tariff issue 
approaches.” 
¢ Cost of the Fight—A campaign like 
this costs a lot, but it’s difficult to put 
a dollar figure on it. Foes of the tariff 
lobby guess the total cost ran into 
millions. An all-out effort like ACMI’s 
must have cost several hundred thou- 
sand dollars at least. 

But it’s hard to generalize and the 
only guide lines are supplied by the 
figures submitted to Congress in com- 
eae with the lobby act. These show 


that Strackbein, for example, spent 
$81,000 in 1954, and $12,935 in the 


first three months of this year. The 
American Tariff League lists $95,303 
in the first quarter of 1955. National 
Coal Assn. is down for $13,629. ACMI 
is way behind with only $5,264 re- 
ported spent. 

These figures can be misleading, 
though. Organizations are —— to 
report only sums spent in influencing 
congressmen on Capitol Hill. Money 
spent for “education,” for grass roots 
campaigns, or for influencing Adminis- 
tration officials aren’t reported. 

Guesses on the expenditures of the 
high tariff lobby probably are exagger- 
ated. Most of the lobbyists rely, like 
Strackbein, on the personal contact. 
Give them a small staff, an office, and a 
bank of telephones and they're in 
business. 
¢ Pressure by Phone—The telephone is 
indispensable. Lobbyists spend as 
much as 50% of their time on the 
phone urging their key clients to put 
the heat on congressmen. 

A typical long distance telephone 
conversation overheard in a lobbyist’s 
office this week went like this: 
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“Hello john? How's the weather 
down there? It stinks here. 

‘Look John, I saw your two senators 
and I think thev’re going to be all right. 
Ervin’s (Sen. Sam J. Ervin, N. C.) still 
a little doubtful though. You know 
some of his friends don’t you? Well, 
will you get on the phone as soon as 
vou can and tell a few of them to give 
him the pitch? Half a dozen calls from 
the right people should do it 


And listen, tell your people this 


bill’s all right for them now. Yeah, 
we really fixed it in committee. They've 
got nothing more to worry about. 

“Now look, the vote may come 
on Wednesday, so you'd better plan to 
fly up here carly Wednesday morming 
and spend the day on the Hill talking 
to a few people.” 

The argument over the morality of 
lobbies is as old as democracy. But one 
thing is certain: The tariff lobby will 
be around as long as there’s a tariff 


Foreign Aid Under New Head 


Hollister’s appointment is regarded as a compro- 
mise .. . Asians confer on U.S. aid . . . British cotton gets a 
lift . . . Franco-German African Plan. 


John B. Hollister (below) a man fa- 
miliar to Washingtonians takes over 
direction of the foreign aid program on 
July 1 when the present Foreign Oper 
ations Administration (FOA) ceases to 
exist. He has been executive director 


for the Hoover Commission on govern 
ment organization 

Hollister will head a semi-autono 
mous division of the State Dept. to be 
called the International Cooperation 
Administration. Insiders believe his 
:ppointment, announced this week bs 
Pres. Eisenhower, is a compromise 

4 partner in the Cincinnati law firm 
of the late Sen. Robert A. Taft and a 
tormer Republican congressman from 
Ohio, Hollister has the confidence of 
the GOP's conservatives. But he'll ad 
minister a program that, by and large, 
is the product of the thinking of out 
going FOA Administrator Harold Stas 
sen, a GOP liberal (BW—Apr.30'55, 
p32) 

It still isn’t clear just how Hollister 
will mesh with the Defense Dept. on 
jurisdiction over the appropriations. 
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But defense will have more to say about 
foreign military spending than it did 
under the FOA setup. 


As Eisenhower's foreign aid program 
shapes up with the appointment of 
Hollister, Asians will convene next 
week in India’s hill-station of Simla to 
talk about the program. 

India has asked 13 other countries 
to come to the meeting to talk about 
how the $200-million regional “swing 
fund” can best be used to help Asian 
industrialization 


Britain’s Lancashire, one of the 
world’s oldest industrial regions, was 
breathing easier after Prime Minister 
Sir Anthony Fden this week announced 
the removal of the purchase tax on 
non-woolen cloth. Lancashire's cotton 
textile industry has been having a 
rough time with Britain's foreign mar 
kets contracting and with Indian tex- 
tiles competing for the 
market. 

The move had its political implica- 
tions, too: Lancashire is a traditional 
stronghold of the Labor Party. And the 
unemployment there and in Northern 
Ireland, the Irish linen industry's do 
main, could have an influence 
May 26 elections 


domestic 


on the 


. 
West Germany's Credit Anstalt 
Bank has advised the French it is ready 
to put about $25-million into Moroc 
can hydroelectric and irrigation proj 
ects. It's the first concrete proposal 
in the plan to unite German and 
French capital in the development of 
the French North African colonies 
(BW--Jan.22'55,p114) 





Business men the world over know 
how a Cordley water cooler helps 
guard employee morale, lifts effi- 
ciency, and cuts down on time wasted 
off -the-job. 


For a Cordley is no ordinary water 
cooler. It is the end result of more 
than sixty-five years of specialized 
effort devoted to the design, engi- 
neering, manufacture and sale of 
more than a million drinking water 
coolers. Every Cordley Electric 
Cooler is fully covered by a gener- 
ous, five-year guaranty. 


Ask your nearest Cordley distrib- 
utor (in the Classified Telephone 
Directories of all principal cities). 
Or write for Bulletin L-C4. Cordley & 
Hayes, 443 Fourth Ave., New York 


*Cordiey—tor a refreshing drink of cool water. 
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The Case of The Bellows Co. 
VERSUS 
Worker Fatigue 


Excerpts from tape recorded interviews in the plant of 
Ge, Holyoke, Mass., dealing with the conversion 

of existing equipment to automatic operation and the construction of 
special tool-room built machines through the use of Bellows 
“Controlled-Air-Power” Devices. 





Interview with ED | Vice President — 


O 
~ 
A 


From the standpoint of management, what particular 
thing would stand out as far as Bellows air equipmen: 
is concerned? 

Today all of us have to be very conscious of our labor 
relations, By eliminating fatigue, we have more satisfied 
employees which, of course, is a very important factor 
From the standpoint of increased production, that is 
obviously a very important consideration of management 
In other words, Bellows Air Motors work both ways? 
That's right. They're helpful to both sides of the picture 


Interview with GERM Operator of a 
Bellows equipped drilling and counterboring 


machine 


Q 
A 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 
Q 


How long have you worked here, 

Going on 8 years since the factory first opened up 
How do you like working on this automatic machine? 
Well, it's swell 

ls it easier than doing the work by hand? 

Absolutely. 

When you were doing this operation by hand, did it 
make your arms very tired? 


A. Yes, because you had tw keep turning the wheel chat 
they use for the operation left and right and you can't 
get an even feed; in other words, a steady speed — 
while on the automatic, you just hand it in and it works 
by itself 

. How do your arms feel at the end of the day? 
. There is a lot of difference from the automatic and the 
hand machine 

O. After working on this machine, @@@—MEEEED do you feel 
any like going out in the evenings and enjoying yourself? 
Yes, | go out three and four times a week — Polish 
dancing 

. Polish dancing? 
Right. Nothing but 

. Do you use your arms much there? 
It all depends on how you operate 


Interview with Qi, Production 

Manager 

Q. What is your rate of production on this machine, 
2 


A. We're running now about 3,000 co 3,500 per 7 hour day 





. Ls there any way we could give 4 comparative production 
increase on this method over b operated method, 


. We had already figured that out and it came to 400%, 
on this particular machine. On our saws, it will run 
about 700%. 


Q. How would this machine compare with an electrical 


driven gear machine? 

We have electrical driven gear machines, but we are 
going to Bellows. That should be self explanatory—we 
wouldn't be going to the trouble of going to Bellows 
equipment if the others were satisfactory. 

What about the safety factor on this machine? 

The safety factor is much greater than on the gear driven 
machines, due to the fact that the machine can be 
stopped. As you will notice, it stops after each cycle, 
which we cannot do on the gear driven or mechanical 
machine 

. It would be rather dangerous inserting and removing 
the piece if the machine was continuous cycling, is that 
MN 

Yes, we've had a few accidents already—one girl ran a 
drill right through her finger—through bone and all, and 
that is probably one of the things that got us into 
Bellows on this particular machine. 

Approximately how many applications using Bellows air 
equipment do you have in your shop here, =i ° 
Without taking time to count, since we started very 
recently, I would say we tiave at least 15 or 20. 

What percentage of your equipment would that be? 
20% -50% ? 

That would be about 10% only. You see, we have just 
started to convert to automatic air operation recently, 
due to the fact that competition started to grow. We 
find ourselves in the same spot others do, we have to 
meet competition—we can't rest on what we are doing. 
So, we have started to convert and we just can't get 
converted fast enough. Our engineering department can't 
quite keep up with us 

. How long has this machine been in operation—that we 
are photographing now? 

. That one has only been in operation about 2 months, 
and, incidentally, of all the Bellows equipment we have, 
none of it has been serviced yet. 


QO. Not at all? 


Nor at all. We have never had any occasion outside of 
a minor adjustment, to service any of our machines 
with Bellows equipment, that is 

When converting to automation, do you find that Bel- 
lows air equipment gives you the best answer? 

Bellows equipment gives us the only answer as far as 
feeding a machine is concerned 


Interview with 
O. Mr, QM what was it decided you upon using 


_ How about the adaptability, QM ? Installing « 
on these different machines? Do you find that simple? 

. When we first tackled Bellows, we were a little bit 
afraid of it, I believe, that's perhaps what has held it 
back so long, but now that we are doing it, we are sort 
of ashamed of ourselves because it is comparatively 
simple. Very simple, as a matter of fact, easier than 
making mechanical devices 

. From talking to you | gather that the equipment does 
pay for itself in a rather short time, is that right? 

. The Bellows equipment that we have in the plant right 
now, and it hasn't been here too long, has paid for itself 
already. 

You mentioned you used many physically handicapped 
persons here. 

Oh, yes, we hire the physically handicapped if we can 
It is hard for that type of people to get a job. They are 
eager and willing and very happy with their work here. 

. And the physically handicapped have no trouble per- 
forming these jobs? 

. None, whatsoever. They can sic down and do the work, 
or stand up and do the work, as they see fit. A person 
with one hand can do the job as well as a person with 
two hands. A person with a short leg has no difficulty 
whatsoever 

. Is that program a result of your using Bellows equip 

ment? 
No, we have always tried to help the physically handi- 
capped anyway, but as a result of using Bellows equip 
ment, we find we can do it more readily now, because 
we have certain applications where before we could not 
use physically handicapped persons. 


Vice President 


Bellows equipment? 


A. Fortunately, it was the persistence of your very good 


Field Engineer*® who sold us on the idea by his own 
initiative in coming in and telling us how the equipment 
could be adapted for our operations 


There are more than one hundred Bellows Field Engi 
neers—one or more in every major industrial area in the 
United States and Canada, They are listed in their local 
phone directories under the name “The Bellows Co.” 
(In Canada, under "Bellows Pneumatic Devices of Can 
ada, Ltd.”) These men know production, They are 
experts in adapting “Controlled-Air-Power” to existing 
machines, and they can work skilifully and helpfully with 
your engineers in designing inexpensive special purpose 
machines for your specific needs, They are at your service 
without cost or obligation. 








Have you seen OPERATION PUSHBUTTON? | init 


A fascinating motion picture of actual production 
scenes in almost one hundred manufacturing plants, 
big and little, in a wide cross section of industry 
Ic will fire the imagination of your key design and 
production people 
lower cost ways of doing a hundred and One opera- 
tions. Phone your Bellows Field Engineer, or clip 
and mail the handy coupon at right to arrange for 


. spark new ideas for better, 


a showing without cost or obligation. 
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the BellOws co. 


Akron 9, Ohio Dept. BW-555 


I would be interested in seeing OPERATION PUSH. 
BUTTON 


Will you have your Field Engineer phone me to 
arrange a time? 


Name 
Company 


Address 


Phone No 
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Wall St. Talks . .. 


. » » about yields... 
who'll handle Ford stock . . . 
the dip at Westinghouse 
. .. policing security ads. 


Losers Have Grown Plentiful Lately, Too 


1955 

High 
$230.50 
65.37 
114.00 
24.50 
72.75 


147.87 
88.50 
40.00 
47.87 
68.00 


75.00 
39,25 
24.87 
94.00 
46.50 


50.00 
80.00 
97.00 
50.00 
90.90 


Recent In In 
Level Dollars Percent 


$200.25 $30.25 
53.00 12.37 
89.00 - 25.00 
16.50 - 8,00 
53.00 19.75 


132.00 15.87 
61.00 27.50 
35.25 4.75 
35.62 12.25 
38.50 29.50 


64.25 10.75 
30.00 9.25 
19.00 - §.87 
69.50 - 24,50 
40.00 6.50 


11.00 
- 19.00 
12.00 
7.63 
- 14.25 


6.50 
7.37 
9.25 
11.75 
8.50 


6.50 
14.12 
7.50 
6.38 
8.25 


7.25 
10.75 
4.75 
6.50 
11.00 


Amerada Petroleum. . 
American Metal 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Baidwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Bath lron Works. . . 


Boeing Airplane 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Bullard Co 

Chance Vought Aircraft. . 


Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Columbia Pictures 

Cone Mills 

Douglas Aircraft 

Flintkote Co. 


Foster Wheeler Corp... . 
General Dynamics. . . . 
Johns-Manville 


Yields are dwindling on good-quality 
common stocks, but don’t let it push 
you into lower-grade issues in search of 
higher returns. That's the warning of 
the George Putnam Fund, Boston in- 
vestment trust. The fund's trustees 
advise “incteased caution and an in- 
creased emphasis upon quality.” 


Who will handle the Ford Motor 
stock soon to be sold by the Ford Foun- 
dation? Wall Street's guesses: McDon 
nell & Co., because Henry Ford If mar- 
ried one of the family that controls the 
brokerage firm; Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
because the foundation has often used 
its Sidney J. Weinberg as an adviser; 
Harriman, Ripley & Co., Inc., because 30.75 
Joseph P. Ripley is a close friend of the 42.37 
| ne 55.75 
97.50 
51.12 


30.62 
73.87 
45.75 
33.50 
60.50 


40.75 
56.25 
19.25 


Market letter gleanings: “An increas- 
ingly selective market. . . . Investors 
would do well to re-examine . . . hold- 
ings in the light of circumstances and 
their objectives.” (E. F. Hutton & Co.) 

“The outlook remains good and 
the bulk of good securities holdings 
should . . . be held.” (Oppenheimer, 
Vanden Broeck & Co.) 
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Pullman, Inc. 

Rheem Mfg. Co. 

Texas Gulf Producing 
Thompson Products 

TXL Of. ... 

Universal Cyclops Steel. ...... 
Van Norman Co 

Westinghouse Airbrake...... 32.62 
Westinghouse Electric. 83.25 


Prices have been adjusted for stock splits where necessary. 


Accent on the Downbeat 


—19.9 


A Westinghouwe Electric slum ie 


caught stockholders unawares, and Wall 
Street is peeved about it. The first 
quarter statement, released last week, 
shows a dip of 94% in sales and 51% 
in earnings from year-earlier levels. 
Streeters ask why no warning was given 


it the company’s annual meeting only 
a month ago, 


Securities advertising should be more 
stifly policed with more help from in- 
dustry, says Chmn, Ralph H. Demmler 
of SEC. “Any fair-minded observer,” 
he warns, “cannot help but be dis- 
turbed by the allurements held out to 
the public in the financial pages of our 
newspapers, heard over the airwaves, 
or sent through the mail.” (Streeters 
are still chuckling about the innocent 
explanation one radio newscaster gave 
recently: “The market went down to- 
day, probably because of selling.”’) 


Repeal of dividend tax credit (BW — 
Apr.9°55,p156) now looks highly un- 
likely, according to Washington reports. 


The 1949-55 bull market is again 
beginning to show that haggard look. 
Back in the picture this wok was the 
March pattern of declining prices ac- 
companied by expanding volume—end- 
ing earlier Wall Street Ba that this 
ona had been submerged by April's 
better showing. And as the compila- 
tion above - oe the lower price 
trend hasn't been limited to any special 
groups. 

There are many factors contributing 
to the Street’s restlessness and the 
back-and-fll market that makes little 
progress upward and occasionally slumps 
drastically downward. 

Perhaps the most important is the 
possibility of mew Federal Reserve 
moves to curb speculation (page 30). 
The Street's first reaction to the latest 


pase hike was a push to a new bull 


market high. But now the fecling 
is that the Fed is serious and may 
well take further restrictive steps that 
could really depress price levels. 
There’s also the possible slacken- 
ing effect on defense industry of any 
sharp cutbacks in spending that might 
mak from relaxing world tensions. 
¢ Earnings—This year's sensational 
first-quarter carnings (BW —Apr.30 
"55,p30) didn’t give the market much 
of a boost. Standard & Poor's daily 
industrial stock price index moved up 
only about 4% at its April peak—and 
since then lost over half of that again. 
Another thing that worries Streeters: 
The few bad spots that did show up 
in the camings picture promptly 
touched off some severe individual re- 
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iapses. ‘Take the case of Bethlehem 
Steel common; despite an historic first 
quarter (earnings $3.51 per share 
against $2.73 a year earlier), it staged 
a price drop of $8.3 That came 
because Wall Street crystal gazers had 
been predicting $5-per-share earnings 
and a stock split that didn’t hap 
Other shares—Westinghouse, Pull- 
man, and Cincinnati Milling Machine, 
for example—found themselves in the 
same fix when earnings didn’t meet 
rosy hopes. 
¢ Changing Views—The changing com- 


plexion of the bull market is bringing 
some shifts in basic thinking in many 
quarters. Two top investor services, 
for example, talked this week about 
the market being “well beyond the 
bargain stage.” The market's do 
ings have also been driving some once 
bullish Streeters into the pessimists’ 
camp. 

One well known analyst, once most 
optimistic, has come to believe that 
the market is much overpriced and 
that this month may see the start of 
its sharpest decline since way back 


The Second Oldest Bull Market Yet 


Come June, the current bull market 
will be six years old—surpassed only 
by the 1923-29 market as the longest 
rise on record. 

Already 307 weeks old, the current 
market climb is not too far from the 
1929 hull market’s 318-week rise, as 
measured by industrial stocks (tabula- 
tion, below). 

Rail shares have been climbing for 
307 weeks in the current price ascen- 

INDUSTRIALS 


Dow-Jones -— Gains 


Points 


Weeks 


Index Lasted 


june 1900 53.68 


to 


Sept. 1902 67.77 


Nov. 1903 42.15 


1906 103.00 

1907 53.00 

1909 53 
19.0 
1912 
1914 
1916 
1917 
1919 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1929 
1932 
1937 
1938 
1938 
11939 
1939 
ril 1942 
y 1946 
ine 1949 


to 
Date 4%. 264.70 163 
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sion, compared with 317 weeks in 


1923-29. 

Percentagewise, the climb in indus 
trial shares since June, 1949, has been 
the third biggest in history. The rise 
of 163.8% during the past 307 weeks 
is still well under 1932-37’s 371.6% 
and 1923-29’s 338.6%, both of which 
started from much lower levels. For 
rails, it’s the fifth biggest rise in the 
13 bull markets since 1900 


RAILROADS 


Dow-Jones - Gains —— 
Points % 


Weeks 


Index Lasted 


72.9 


129.%6 


88 80 


1906 138. %6 


1907 SI 


19909 iM 


1910 


1912 


1914 


1916 


1917 


1919 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1929 


1932 


1937 


r. 1938 


19” 


11939 


1939 


1942 


1946 


r 1949 41 03 


160.67 





RECORD 
STORAGE 


' > 
@ prebiem 


© Low-Cost 
© Conveniant 
@ Spoce-ravitg 


SIAXUNMEKE 


TRANSFER FILES 


DRAWER FILE 


@ STAX ON STERL gives 
you easy-action drawers—quick access to 
records. Each corrugated fibre-board unit 
is complete with factory applied steel 
framework for sturdy support in rear and 
front. Interlock side -by-side and stack 
to the ceiling to save space. Letter size 
illustrated —$4.70 per unit, slightly 
higher south and west. 


a. # for PREE Gutetee 


ricer S'erccane proses 
al record storage products te tee 
every business. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 








You can save time ond 
teber with e Dyken machine 
a you roll lengths of = 
© LAMINATED PAPER 
e ROOFING © RUGS 
: ER 4 CARPETING « 
et # LEATHER 
FELT = LINOLEUM © CANVAS 
CORK © PADDING © OILCLOTH 
“BURLAP * INSULATION 
and other pliable materials | 


NOW YOU CAN roll up more 
lengths per hour . , . make little rolls 
out of big ones, rene and paper. 
wrapping in one speedy operation, 
DYKEN Automatic Machines (fully 
natented) handle most widths and 
Coates Push-button operation per- 
mits using unskilled help. Tight, neat 
rolls require no center core or pole. 
Save time, labor, shipping and storage 
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Bargaining: Wider, Hotter 


@ Steel union serves notice that it wants to nego- 
tiate in June on a sizable cash demand to make up for 
only a “token” pay hike in 1954. 


@ 'n electrical manufacturing, IVE signs with Philco 
without making an issue of a guaranteed-pay demand. 


@ |n the auto industry, UAW gets down to brass 
tacks, with Ford apparently its prime target in negotiations. 


National attention is fixed so firmly 
on contract bargaining in the auto- 
motive industry that important devel- 
opments in other areas are, so far, 
receiving little notice. Yet the negotia- 
tions about to start in basic steel, and 
under way in electrical manufacturing, 
have an importance of their own that 
shouldn't be overlooked. 

¢ In the steel industry, bargaining 
will be limited to a general wage in- 
crease; the controversial issues involved 
in auto negotiations can't be taken up 
before 1956. Whatever cents-per-hour 
settlement comes in steel will be a 
factor, along with the United Auto 
Workers (CIO) “package” terms, in 
other settlements this year. 

«In electrical manufacturing, ne 
gotiations under way now are a prelude 
to the big ones in the fall with Seneral 
Electric Go, and Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.—but they are worth watching 
because the International Union of 
Electrical Workers (CIO) is testing out 
demands that it will make more 
seriously at GE and Westinghouse 
bargaining tables. 

Contract talks either are under way 
or are about to begin in other industries, 
too. In most, negotiators for the 
unions are showing an inclination to 
let bargaining drag, hoping for a strong 
rom an auto settlement—or, in 
instances, from stcel’s cash 


boost 
sone 
terms 


|. Steel’s Wage Demand 


At the end of last month, the United 
Steelworkers (C1O) formally served 
notices reopening contracts that cover 
some 600,000 workers, in mills that 
produce 90% of the nation’s steel 
tonnage. Last week, David J. Me- 
Donald, president of USW, followed 
up by calling the union’s 1704nan 
policy committee to a meeting in 
Pittsburgh on May 1! to rough out 
the steel union’s wage demand. 


So far, USW has said only one thing 
about its bargaining plans: Since it 
must limit negotiations this year to 
wages, under terms of a two-year con- 
tract running to mid-1956, it will ask 
for a “substantial’’ increase. 
¢ Semantics—The word “substantial” 
in union statements is much over- 
worked, and today is almost meaning- 
less in pre-bargaining maneuvers, It's 
the gambit used when specific figures 
either haven't been set or, for strategy 
reasons, aren't being publicized. But, 
inevitably, the mention of “substantial” 
starts speculation. Employers _ start 
asking: “What is substantial?” 

They are asking it in the steel in- 
dustry now. Guesses range from 5¢ an 
hour (by those who are more inclined 
to look at today’s typical settlement 
figure than at the present boom in 
the steel industry) to as much as $1 
a day, or something like 124¢ an hour. 

If indications within USW district 
conferences prove true, the union's 
ideas of “substantial” are higher than 
even the $1 a day estimate. The lewest 
figure mentioned in a series of meet- 
ings across the country has been 10¢; 
the highest, more than double that. 
¢ Background—Last July, USW signed 
a two-year agreement with basic steel— 
and later with allied employers of an- 
other 600,000 workers. That was a 
time when the industry was in a period 
of declining operations and many were 
jobless. The union got a “package” 
increase variously estimated from 94¢ 
to 12¢ an hour. It considered the 
terms good, under the circumstances. 

The basis of the settlement was a 5¢ 
across-the-board boost in hourly pav 
(BW —Jul.3’54,p25). To this was added 
pension, insurance, and other “fringe” 
mecreases. There was a proviso, how- 
ever, that began to cut into the workers’ 
net gain in pay by the end of the year: 
Effective in November, the employees’ 
contribution to a jointly-financed in- 
surance program rose 2¢ an hour. 


¢ New Demands—Now that the in- 
dustry is back to near-capacity oper- 
ation, workers who accepted the 1954 
terms as the best possible at the time 
are demanding a substantial “make up” 
wage boost—5¢ an hour or so more 
“due” for 1954 and a “fair increase” 
for 1955 added to it. 

This theme has echoed through 
USW district meetings. “More than a 
token increase must be forthcoming,” 
said I. W. Abel, USW secretary- 
treasurer. McDonald has said the same 
thing. Along with other union policy- 
makers, they have consistently emphas- 
ized that this year’s “substantial” raise 
must be in hard, spendable cash 
¢ Reaction—Steel executives aren't in 
the least surprised about the USW 
contract reopening, or even about the 
union’s talk of a “substantial” demand. 
None appears seriously concerned 
about the possibility of midyear walk- 
outs in basic steel—under a contract 
clause that permits the union to strike 
July | if bargaining, starting in early 
June, hasn’t brought a settlement by 
then. 

With a good profit picture for the 
industry, a cae backlog of orders, and 
an operating rate in Pittsburgh of 
101% of ingot capacity, there’s only 
talk of another peaceful settlement. It 
would be the third for USW under 
McDonald. 

But at 
question. 
©UAW’'s “Pattern”?—The United 
Auto Workers’ settlement terms could 
be the determining factor. McDonald 
and Walter Reuther, president of 
UAW and of CIO, are rivals. The for- 
mer, who is currently confronted with 
a minor but troublesome  internai 
squabble in the steel union (BW—Mar. 
12’55,p136), will undoubtedly try to 
get more. 

As a result, there might be some 
bickering over extra pennies in a steel 
wage settlement. But this is perhaps 
- veepry The steel industry, while 
talking of the brightest long-range pros- 
pects in history (page 25), is talking 
also of a need for price increases. 
¢ Change in Faces—Basic steel bargain- 
ing customarily centers around the ne- 
otiations between the United States 

teel Corp. and USW. The “Big Steel” 
and union teams will again be headed 
by John A. Stephens, the corporation’s 
vice-president in charge of industrial 
relations, and McDonald. However, 
there will be an important change in 


what figure? That's the 


the background. 
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The man who calls the final turn for 
the corporation will not be McDonald's 
old friend and traveling companion on 
plant tours, Benjamin F. Fairless, who 
retired as U.S. Steel board chairman 
this week. Instead it will be Roger 
Blough, Fairless’ successor (page 26). 

While USW people have had little 
or no contact with Blough, they admit 
some misgivings about him. 


ll. IVE: Wages Plus— 


CIO’s International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers last week signed a new 
contract with Phileo Corp. that was 
perhaps more significant for what was 
omitted than for what was included. 

Early this year, [UE announced that 
it would make a serious bargaining 
effort to win a guaranteed wage in 
the electrical-manufacturing industry- 
starting with Philco in Philadelphia, 
but it never became a serious issue 
Such a demand is before RCA now 
but, again, it doesn’t look like a press 
ing matter. 
¢ Philco Settlement—In Philco bar 
gaining, IUE settled for a 5¢ raise for 
6,600 workers covered by contracts in 
Philadelphia and Croydon, Pa., and 
Sandusky, Ohio. Additionally, Philco 
agreed to increase its present 5¢-an 
hour payment into a severance-pay 
fund to 7¢, effective Jan. 1, and te 
make up the difference between work 
men's compensation benefits for in- 
jured workers and 80% of their regular 
weekly pay. 

The severance-pay plan, set up in 
1950 for displaced workers, provides 
that workers who leave Philco—for any 
reason except retirement—will receive 
in a lump sum whatever has accumu 
lated for them on a basis of 54 an hour 
for service prior to Jan. 1, 1956, and 
7¢ an hour after that. There is no 
guaranteed minimum, no maximum. 

The settlement at Philco was 
reached smoothly and peacefully. Last 
year, workers struck 45 days before 
signing for a 84¢ increase. 
¢ RCA Issues—Bargaining for RCA’s 
14,000 employees under [UF contracts 
in Camden and Cincinnati and on the 
West Coast involves a 5% pay de 
mand, “fringe” issues, and—“on the 
table,” according to IUE—a guaranteed 
wage. 

More than GAW, a pension issue 
seems to be holding IVE interest. The 
union wants to change a contributory 
retirement plan that pays $125 a month 
to a noncontributory plan that pays 
$145. 
¢ Sperry Strike—Mcanwhile, at mid- 
week IUE was still on strike against 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., a division of 
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Sperry Corp. The issue was a union 
demand for an 18¢ raise in a one-year 
contract (BW—Apr.30°55,p57). 


ill. Auto Talks Continue 


Auto contract bargaining this week 
got down to brass tacks. Negotiators 
came to grips with the guaranteed-wage 
question and other controversial issues. 
As they did, with a deadline now little 
more than three weeks away, the 
United Auto Workers (CIO) indicated 
anew that it has picked the Ford Motor 
Co. as its prime target. 
¢ Indications—The auto union let this 
be known in two ways 

¢ It handed General Motors Corp. 
a delayed notice terminating its con- 
tract as of June 7. UAW could have 
acted earlier, to end the contract on 
May 29. It skipped that date, served 
a June | expiration notice on Ford, 
then last week advised GM of a termi 
nation date six days after Ford's. Con 
ceivably, bY the time GM's pact runs 
out, Ford will cither have settled or 
been struck 

e On the same day, Walter Reu 
ther, president of the auto union, made 
his first appearance in 1955 contract 
talks—in the Ford negotiations. He 
continued to sit in on the bargaining 
this week. In the past, Reuther’s arrival 
at the bargaining table has meant the 
start of serious bargaining 

Significantly, too, UAW’s guaran 
teed-wage experts—Jack Conway and 
Nat Weinberg—had also concentrated 
their attention on Ford up to this week 
(BW—Apr.23'55,p138). Then Wein- 
berg met for the first time with GM 
negotiators. Since he is also UAW's 
research director, with broad interests, 
this is not necessarily a clue that GAW 
discussions are under way with GM. 

Whenever serious bargaining begins, 
and a contract deadline into 
sight, speculation is rife. Significances 
are found where none may exist. Con- 
sequently, it’s possible that reports that 
“the heat is on at Ford” are off course 
—pethaps circulated by union sources 
for tactical reasons. 

The parties are still saying nothing 
official. When asked if it is significant 
that Reuther is concentrating on Ford 
and neglecting GM, a UAW spokes 
man responded with a glib question, 
“Is he?” 
elf So, Why?—If it’s true that the 
emphasis is now on Ford, then the 
question is: Why? 

The Detroit answer is that UAW 
apparently is making progress with 
Ford or thinks, on the basis of early 
talks, that its prospects are best with 
that company. 
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WHICH OF THESE TOOLS 
COST YOU THE MOST? 
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Of All The Tools illustrated Above, The 
Mest Costly—by far—Are Your Worker's 
Hands! Your plant probably is spend- 
ing thousands every year keeping tools 
and machinery in good shape. O.K.— 
that makes sense! But, what about the 
most expensive production tools you 
use—your workers hands? Are you 
risking them on cheap, inefficient 
profit-stealing, irritating “bargain” 
soaps? 


Industry has too long “hush-hushed” 
the existence of dermatitis in its plants. 
Today, intelligent management is 
bringing this problem out in the o 
... and doing something about it! It 
might be hard to “put your finger on” 
the cost of unhealthy hands in your 
plant ... but medical case histories b 
the score underline one fact—it will 
pay you to look into scientifically for- 
mulated skin cleansers. 


Here’s how you can effect a money- 
saving, production-saving, dermatitis- 
free condition in your pone —cney and 
fast. Let us put our 25 years oe 
cialized “know-how” of industrial skin 
cleanliness to work for you. Send for 
descriptive literature offering a valu- 
able SBS program for achieving skin 
health in your plant—for the very same 
amount of money you are now d. 
ing on ordinary hand soaps! Write to 
us today. 


THE WASHWORD OF INDUSTRY 
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YES~IT’S THE 
FLO-MASTER 
FELT-TIPPE 


WRITES ON ANYTHING 
—glass, metal, cloth, wood 
WITH SPECIAL INKS 

—in all colors—instant-drying 
—non-smudging, waterproof 

FOR INDUSTRIAL MARKING 


of parts for assembly or storage, 
metal containers, plastic casings, 
etc., in the shipping room on 
boxes, crates, cartons, etc. 





The Flo-master is rapidly replacing 
crayons, paint and tags. It's simple 
to use, always ready and has proved 
more economical, 








Available in both Pocket and King size 
at stationers, art stores, Write for 

descriptive folder to Cushman & 

Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. BW-10, 

153 W. 23rd S&t., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


get fale! of 


DUST 


in your plant! 
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1916 Pres. Woodrow Wilson (left), Samuel Gompers, president of AFL, and Labor 
Secy. William Wilson dedicate a new home for 2-million unionists. 


One Roof for Two Unions 


AFL lays the cornerstone for new home that will 


house CIO too by end of year. New constitution brings a 


merger closer, although some problems remain. 


The American Federation of Labor 
passed two milestones this week. Having 
laid the cornerstone of a new building 
with appropriate ceremonics over the 
weekend, it was getting ready to move 
from its 40-year old headquarters. 
Then, with an eve to the symbolic 
connection, it released the text of a 
new constitution that was hammered 
out in discussion with the CIO to 
govern the affairs of the merged or- 
ganizations 

I'he old AFL constitution, due to be 
replaced this December in New York 
City when the merger is effected, goes 
back to 1881. At that time, AFL’s first 
president, Samuel Gompers, copied 
almost verbatim the constitution of 
the British Trade Union Congress as 
a charter for the nascent American 
union movement The CIO consti- 
tution, though written in the 1930s, 
echoes some of the same archaic class- 
struggle language. Both will be dis- 
carded when the new document is 
adopted 

Also slated for discard are some 
traditional habits of autonomy for 
labor leaders. The new set of laws for 
the AFL-CIO combine gives head- 


quarters much more control over actions 
that unions and their officers previously 
took independently—sometimes in ways 
to blight the prestige and diminish the 
public support of the entire labor 
movement 

¢ New Rules—Up to now, the 111 AFL 
unions have virtually run their own 
shops without checking signals, and 
meetings under the AFL banner mostly 
were get togethers to promote outside 
causes. The CIO’s 35 unions were 
under more central control, but both 
are now signing up for “discipline” 

¢ The merger teams, led by 
George Meany and Walter Reuther, 
put into their new constitution strict 
rules of behavior regarding subversives, 
discrimination, corruption, and inter- 
union warfare. The meaty, 35-page 
document was capped by a provision 
that the leadership of the new federa- 
tion can suspend Red and _ racketeer- 
run unions by a two-thirds vote. 

e The AFL executive council re- 
jected a plea by Dave Beck, president 
of the Brotherhood of Teamsters, to let 
him take over jurisdiction of long- 
shoremen and thereby absorb the 
previously AFL-expelled International 
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1955 Pres. Eisenhower (center), AFL Pres. George Meany, and Labor Secy. James 
Mitchell join in cornerstone ceremonies for a home for 15-million. 


Longshoremen’s Assn Beck then 
backed down, said he would try to 
draw up a working agreement with the 
old ILA. 

¢ Meany stated his: dissatisfaction 
with attempts of the AFL Amalga 
mated Meat Cutters to clean up Com- 
munists in the Fur & Leather Workers 
Union with which it had recently com 
bined—although he acknowledged that 
More 
leftist leaders will have to go before 
AFL can approve the merger, he said, 
warning agaim that the Amalgamated 
faces ouster by AFL unless it can meet 
AFL’s anti-Communist standards by 
this fall 

¢ AFL pushed ahead with new 
checks on handling of welfare funds 
by AFL afhiliates The plan is to 
ttack extortion and other corruption 
vy getting AFL unions to adopt prin 
iples that bar labor officials from 
taking payments for operating funds 
«More Teeth—If there was any dis 
itisfaction presidents 
over the new encroachments on their 
previously autonomous areas, it wasn't 
evident. The action was coming in 
places where labor has picked up some 
black eves he new federation, under 
Meany, will have power than 
cither CIO or AFL. This centralization 
must still be tested, and the discipline 
will be used cautiously—but a start has 
been made 
* Aloof—The new headquarters, across 
Lafayette Park from the White House, 
is expected to be ready to house the 
new AFL-CIO combine. Still on the 


some progress” has been made 


Oo 
among union 


more 
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outside will be the independent unions 

John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers, 
railroad unions, and the leftwing units 
expeiled from the CIO. 

Lewis, once a prominent member of 
both unions, maintained an aloofness at 
the goings-on, but an unscheduled 
event almost brought him in. After 
the cornerstone ceremonies, Meany and 
his contingent repaired to a downtown 
hotel in Washington for a luncheon, 
ind passed Lewis, who was scated in 
the hotel dining room 

Several stopped to 
grect their former associate and make 
pointed note of the building event 
According to observers, Lewis replied 
Oh, really 1 didn’t know that was 
today 
¢ Pending Approval—Before the AF! 
CIO merger can be formalized, approval 
1s required by the 
bodies and 


union leaders 


exccutive 
conventions. With this 
ction assured, the new single federa 
tion will work under these rules 
Raiding of affiliates is banned, with 
cach umon retaining its 
Discrimination is to be 
through a 
rights, but Communism and 


unions’ 


autonomy 
attacked 
union committee on civil 
racket 
ecring can be dealt with more severely 
through suspension action on the part 
of the new 
cil 

his suspension provision is tougher 
than the current CIO rules, which per- 
mit suspension by the executive body 
only for Communism. In the AFL 
provision, only the convention can 
suspend a union 


unions executive coun 





BRINGS CUSTOMERS 
THROUGH 


OPERATES ELECTRICALLY! 
NEEDS NO PIPING — 
NO COMPRESSOR: 


Now you can modernize your build- 
ing entrance — increase customer traf- 
fic and earn good will . . . all at moder- 
ate cost, SUPERMATIC, the new automatic 
door operator, combines power supply 
and operating mechanism in one com- 
pact unit, It is easily — and economi- 
cally — installed under any door, and 
operates either right or left-hand doors 
on 115-volt current . . . fully guaran- 
teed. NP also makes Economaric, the 
pneumatic operator for industrial use. 


Mail this coupon today. 


NATIONAL PNEUMATIC CO., INC. 


AND 


DIVISIONS 
125 Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. 
Sales Service Representatives 
in Principal Cities throughout the World 
Designers and manufacturers of mechanical, pneumatic, 
hydraulic, electric and electronic equipment and systems 
Automatic Door Division 
National Pneumatic Co., Inc. 
125 Amory 5St., Boston 19, Mass. 


Please send me complete details 
on SUPERMATIC door operator 
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The single unit! And it's also the simplest woy 
to record and/or control 24 of more separate 
voriebles in your plant. « 

for instance, Fielden MULTIPOINT Electronic 
Recorders automatically report facts, central- 
ize data or control process variables 24, 
48 or up to 96 points on a single circular chart 
without loss of accuracy or dependability. 
Look into Fielden Simplified Instrumentation 
for Temperature + Level + Pressure * Conduc- 
tivity * pH + Tachometry + Moisture Content + 
Dimensional Accuracy + Current + Voltage 


ip Robertshaw Fat 


FIELDEN INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
BW.-5, 2920 N. 4th St, Philo, 33, Po, 
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Covering Three Workers Out of Four 


Many surveys have attempted to esti- 
mate the coverage—and often the cost 
of health and welfare programs now 
common in labor contracts. Probably 
none has been so thorough and exhaus- 
tive as one just completed by the New 
York State Dept of Labor 

The state researchers avoided the 
cost question, but explored coverage 
as deeply as possible: They gathered 
data from all companies covered by the 
state unemployment compensation pro- 
gram, which includes all those that em- 
ploy four or more persons 

* Kinds of Coverage—New York find- 
ings, released in preliminary form this 
week, show that 75% of the state’s 
4.5-million workers under unemploy- 
ment compensation are covered by wel- 
fare plans for which employers pay at 
least part of the cost 

Life insurance is the 
benefit given (chart above). Some 
500,000 workers, or 11%, get all bene- 
fits included in the survey—pensions, 
life insurance, hospitalization, and sur- 
gical, medical, and accident benefits. 
Another 11% get all of these except 
accident insurance 

About 72% of those covered by wel 
fare plans are under single-employer 
programs, 28% under multi-employer 
plans established and administered 
jointly by a group of small employers 
and a union bargaining with them. 

* Size of Company—According to the 
New York survey, the larger the com- 
vany the more likely it is to provide at 
col some benefits for dala. A 
welfare program was found in every 
place employing 2,500 or more, and 
in almost all having at least 500 em- 
ployees, but in only 35% of the firms 
with fewer than 20 on the payroll. 

In manufacturing, 82% of all work- 
ers are under some form of welfare 
plan, in effect in 56% of the firms; in 


most common 





nonmanufacturing, just 66% employed 
by 38% of the state’s businesses are 
covered. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Ewan Clague, commissioner of the La- 
bor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from 1946 until his term expired last 
August, was renominated last week by 
Pres. Eisenhower. Since August, Clague 
has served as special assistant to Labor 
Secy. James P. Mitchell, while Mrs. 
Aryness Joy Wickens served as acting 
commissioner of BLS. Opposition of 
Pennsylvania senators to Clague’s re- 
appointment caused the delay, and has 
now been withdrawn 
. 
“Escalator” pacis, which covered about 
3.54million workers in 1952, now cover 
only about 1.7-million, BLS reported 
last week. Relative stability of living 
costs for the last year or so was “prob- 
ably the decisive factor in reducing 
funion] interest in escalation,” accord 
ing to BLS. The biggest drop in cover- 
age came when rail unions with 1-mil 
lon members gave up cost-of-living 
clauses. Currently, the United Auto 
Woikers (CIO) is considering doing so. 
e 

A settlement ending a two-week strike 
by the Textile Workers Union of 
America (CIO) against Bates Mfg. Co. 
in Maine provides that wages will con- 
tinue rod 2m ed (Bates wanted them 
cut) but that TWUA will “protect” the 
company against any increase in the 
North-South differential in labor costs. 
The new pact, covering 6,000, runs 
three years with reopenings in 1956 and 
1957. A strike of 17,000 other cotton- 
rayon workers in New England con- 
tinued this midweek. 
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They Keep Their Powder Dry 


The pioneer’s horn was good “packaging’—it kept his powder 
dry and handy. The packaging industry follows the same tradi 
tion—efficiently utilizing every new development in packaging 
materials—taking on ever greater responsibilities in the modern 
merchandising methods of today. 

Leading producers of packaging materials also employ an 
efficient selling “package” for their products. It is Business Week. 
Through Business Week they reach a highly concentrated au- 
dience of buyers—management men of business and industry 
who make or influence buying decisions. 

Because advertising goes where advertising pays, Business 
Week carries more pages of packaging materials advertising 


than any other general business or news magazine. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


These Packaging Companies Reach Many of Their 


Markets Through Business Week ee 


Acme Steel Co 

Aluminum Co. of America 

American Viscose Corp 
Sylvanio Div 

Angier Corp 

Atlas Plywood Corp 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co 

Continental Can Co., Inc 

Crown Cork & Seal Ce., Inc. 
Crown Can Co 

Dovbert Chemical Corp 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co 

Federal Paper Boord Co., Inc 
National Folding Box Co., Inc 

fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co 

Geir, Robert, Co., inc 

Gaylord Container Corp 

General Box Co 

Geeodrich, 8. F., Co., The 

Goodyear Tize & Rubber Co 
Geoedyear Chemical Div.) 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co 


Publishers 


| 
| 





Hollingshead, 8. M., Corp 
Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Co 
Mosinee Paper Mills Co 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co 
Phoenix Products Co 
Self Stick Packaging Div.) 
Rayonier, Inc 
Reynolds Metals Co 
Rhinelander Paper Co. 
Riegel! Paper Corp 
Sharon Steel Corp 
(Brainard Steel Co.) 
Stone Container Corp 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co 
U. 5. Plyweed Corp 
U. 5. Rubber Co 
Union Bag & Paper Corp 
Union Cerbide & Carbon Corp 
(Bakelite Co.) 


Upson Co., The 
Vanant Ce., inc 
Wirebound Box Mire. Ace'n, Inc 


Information Bureau Analysa 
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INDUSTRIES THAT MAKE AMERICA GREAT 


CHEMICALS...HARD AT WORK WHEREVER YOU LOOK 


Plastics, fertilizers, gasoline additives, paints, insecti- 
cides, synthetic fibers, medicinals—each a giant in its 
own right—are but segments of this nation’s huge, 
complex chemical industry. It is a field so vast, with 
derivative products reaching into the farthest corners 
of daily life, that it is difficult to visualize the full 
scope of its contributions to our health, comfort and 
pleasure—to the overall progress of America. 


Research is the keystone of the arch called chemical 
progress. Recognizing and acting on this fact, the 
industry budgets some $300 million annually for re- 
search while employing 10°; of all research personnel 
in the country. It is this wise application of its own 
men, its own time, and its own money to research 
that has enabled the chemical industry to achieve its 
remarkable growth. 


In this history of chemical research, development 
and growth, one other important contributor is 


steam. Without steam—and its teammate power— 
many of the accomplishments of this vital industry 
would have been more difficult, impractical, or per- 
haps impossible to attain. 


B&W, through its own intensive program of re- 
search and engineering development, and its boiler- 
building experience spanning almost a century, has 
made valuable contributions to the science of steam 
generation for processing, power and heat. And these 
in turn, applied within the chemical industry, have 
helped chemistry make progress run a little faster for 
all America. The Babcock & Wilcox Company, Boiler 
Division, 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK This is a good year to go to Europe—even though there will be more 
MAY 7, 1955 Americans there than ever before. 

That’s not so paradoxical as it sounds, for the simple reason that this 
year the tourists will be spread more evenly over Europe for a longer period 
of time. Three facts contribute to this: 

* There’s no big special event scheduled abroad—such as a Coronation 
or a Holy Year—to jam up one country at one time with great crowds. 
¢ The “summer” season started in February and will run through October, 
A BUSINESS WEEK thus making the peak season a bit easier. 


* Touring Europe by car has become more popular. That leads to a 
more even distribution of Americans in all countries. 





SERVICE 


However, you shouldn’t let these circumstances lull you into delaying 
your plans longer if you are going abroad. For one thing, steamship space 
between now and July 15 is tight on all lines. And even after that date 
you will have trouble getting accommodations on the smaller lines, such 
as Swedish, Dutch, and Italian. 


You have two choices on getting passage abroad from now to mid- 
summer. One is to pick several dates and ships for sailings; if you try to 
get on one ship on a specific date, you probably can't. 


The other alternative is to fly. The airlines operate on a highly flexible 
scheduling basis, both in first-class and coach travel. Thus there’s a good 
chance that you can get plane reservations when you want them. 


Also, allow plenty of time to get your passport—three or four weeks 
at least. 


Particularly if you don’t know Europe, it will be well worth your while 
to have a travel agent help you plan your trip. He can lay out an itinerary 
to meet your exact wishes—and take care of the many details, such as 
making reservations both for passage and at hotels. And most agents have 
local representatives in major European cities who will give any help you 
need over there. 


You get the same sort of service from almost any reputable agency, no 
matter how small. They work with big “wholesalers”—such as Haley Corp., 
Thomas Cook & Son, or American Express—who do virtually all the 
work connected with planning an individual trip. 


Having an agent plan a complete trip will add a small percentage to 
the total cost of your trip. But generally it’s worth it. In the long run, 
you would probably spend that much extra in cablegrams, letters, and 
other expenses working on your own. Also, a trip well-planned by an 
agent will save you time and inconvenience—both here and abroad. 


Are you thinking of driving through Europe? For a six-week stay or 
longer, you'll probably find shipping your own car over the most economical 
method. For less than six weeks, it’s cheaper to rent a car over there 
(rental rates are about the same as in the States). 


A third alternative: Buy a foreign car in Europe under the guaranteed 
repurchase plan featured by several firms. You'll get back about 75% 
of the purchase price if you want to resell the car in Europe. 


You'll find gasoline prices run a lot higher than at home. They range 
from about 38¢ per gal. in the Netherlands to 76¢ per gal. in France. 
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Aside from that, you won't find prices too high, even though hotel rates, 
for example, have risen about 10% during the past four or five years. 
On the average, a tour of Europe will probably cost you less than a similar 
tour of the U. S. 

One final point: Remember that if you do any business while you're 
abroad, you can deduct the expenses connected with it from your income 
tax. Be sure to keep all records of such expenses. 


Browse around for these titles at your bookstore. They are among 
the best of the spring crop of novels and general reading: 


* The Accident, by Dexter Masters (Knopf; $4), is an outstanding novel 
—about the eight days it took a man to die at Los Alamos in 1946. 


* The Raiders, by William FE. Wilson (Rinehart; $3), to be published on 
Monday, is based on a little-known incident in the Civil War. A novel of 
suspense. 

* Destination Danger, by William Colt MacDonald (Lippincott; $2.75), 
combines two formulas: the detective story and the western. One of Mac- 
Donald’s best. 


* Young Sam Johnson, by James L. Clifford (McGraw-Hill; $5.75). Much 
new material in a biography concentrating on the early part of one of the 
great literary figures of history. 


* The Men and the Mountain, by William Brandon (Morrow; $5), tells 


the story of John C. Fremont’s fourth expedition. Equally important, it 
spotlights the character of the mountain men, who blazed the trails in 
the West. 


¢A Train of Powder, by Rebecca West (Viking; $3.75). A collection 
of essays on our time by the world’s top woman writer and reporter. 


*The Battle for Investment Survival, by G. M. Loeb (Hurry House; 
$2.95). A revised, enlarged edition of a well-known book that tells you 
how to make money in the stock market. 


Note for boatmen: You can raise or lower your outboard motor by as 
much as seven inches—even at full speed—with an outrigger mounted 
called Hi-Lo. Made by E. F. Vilter Sales, Inc., of Milwaukee, it sells for 
under $50. 


How do you remove depressions in a carpet caused by furniture legs? 
Most common method has been to steam the area with a warm iron. But 
Servicemaster, a national home service organization, says this treatment 
is quicker and easier: 


Vacuum the area thoroughly. Then loosen the matted fibers by scraping 
with a dull-edged coin. If the depression is deep, follow this treatment 
by sponging the area very sparingly with lukewerm water. Wait 15 min., 
then use the coin treatment again. 


ou @ = 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society is conducting its 1955 campaign 
for funds. Since there is no known cause, cure, or preventive for this 
disease—which attacks young adults between 20 and 40—the society uses 
about 50% of all funds raised for research. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright en the May 7, 1955, lesue—Business Week, 350 W. 42nd Gt.. New York, W. Y. 





Direct way to _cut costs 


Because production dies are 

big cost items, you may be 

intrigued by the ways new plastic 

tool compounds based on BAKELITE 
Brand Epoxy Resins can save on 

the cost of draw, blanking, drop 
hammer and other dies. 

The die illustrated is a hydroform die 
for aircraft parts. It was produced in one 
week from room-temperature-hardening 
Ren-ite* compounds reinforced with glass 
fibers. Saving was about 70% of the cost 
quoted for a die made conventionally. 


There are more and more case histories of 
remarkable savings in making jigs, fixtures, 
tools and dies of compounds based on pnane 


BaKE.tTE Epoxy Resins, For additional Epoxy Resins for Tooling 
information, write Dept. HJ-14. ‘ 


*Ren-ite Dimensionally Stable Tooling Plastic 
is produced by Ren-ite Plastics, Inc., 
P O. Box No. 1256, Lansing 4, Mich. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporaticn 30 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
The term Baxeusre and the Trefoil Symbol! are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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Aside from that, you won't find prices too high, even though hotel rates, 
for example, have risen about 10% during the past four or five years. 
On the average, a tour of Europe will probably cost you less than a similar 
tour of the U. S. 


One final point: Remember that if you do any business while you're 


abroad, you can deduct the expenses connected with it from your income 
tax. Be sure to keep all records of such expenses. 


Browse around for these titles at your bookstore. They are among 
the best of the spring crop of novels and general reading: 


* The Accident, by Dexter Masters (Knopf; $4), is an outstanding novel 
—<about the eight days it took a man to die at Los Alamos in 1946. 


* The Raiders, by William E. Wilson (Rinehart; $3), to be published on 
Monday, is based on a little-known incident in the Civil War. A novel of 
suspense. 

* Destination Danger, by William Colt MacDonald (Lippincott; $2.75), 


combines two formulas: the detective story and the western. One of Mac- 
Donald’s best. 


* Young Sam Johnson, by James L. Clifford (McGraw-Hill; $5.75). Much 
new material in a biography concentrating on the early part of one of the 
great literary figures of history. 


* The Men and the Mountain, by William Brandon (Morrow; $5), tells 


the story of John C. Fremont’s fourth expedition. Equally important, it 
spotlights the character of the mountain men, who blazed the trails in 
the West. 


*A Train of Powder, by Rebecca West (Viking; $3.75). A collection 
of essays on our time by the world’s top woman writer and reporter. 


*The Battle for Investment Survival, by G. M. Loeb (Hurry House; 
$2.95). A revised, enlarged edition of a well-known book that tells you 
how to make money in the stock market. 


Note for boatmen: You can raise or lower your outboard motor by as 
much as seven inches—even at full speed—with an outrigger mounted 
called Hi-Lo. Made by E. F. Vilter Sales, Inc., of Milwaukee, it sells for 
under $50. 


How do you remove depressions in a carpet caused by furniture legs? 
Most common method has been to steam the area with a warm iron. But 
Servicemaster, a national home service organization, says this treatment 
is quicker and easier: 


Vacuum the area thoroughly. Then loosen the matted fibers by scraping 
with a dull-edged coin. If the depression is deep, follow this treatment 
by sponging the area very sparingly with lukewarm water. Wait 15 min., 
then use the coin treatment again. 


— 

National Multiple Sclerosis Society is conducting its 1955 campaign 
for funds. Since there is no known cause, cure, or preventive for this 
disease—which attacks young adults between 20 and 40—the society uses 
about 50% of all funds raised for research. 
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Direct way to 


Because production dies are 

big cost items, you may be 
intrigued by the ways new plastic 
tool cormpounds based on BAKELITE 
Brand Epoxy Resins can save on 
the cost of craw, blanking, drop 
hammer and other dies. 


The die illustrated is a hydroform die 

for aircraft parts. It was produced in one 
week from room-temperature-hardening 
Ren-ite* compounds reinforced with glass 
fibers. Saving was about 70% of the cost 
quoted for a die made conventionally. 


There are more and more case histories of 
remarkable savings in making jigs, fixtures, 
tools and dies of compounds based on 
Bake iTE Epoxy Resins. For additional 
information, write Dept. HJ-14. 


*Ren-ite Dimensionally Stable Teoling Plastic 


is produced by Ren-ite Plastics, Inc., 
P. O. Box No. 1256, Lansing 4, Mich. 
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EJD reaches thousands 
of young engineers in 
more than 140 colleges 
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engineers 


Listings give key facts 
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locations. Make sure 
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display space. Write 
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They’re Feeling the Price Pinch 


Coffee imports in the. first three 
months of 1955 dipped below the first 
quarter of 1954 reaching a 10-year low 
for the quarter. Coffee consumption in 
the U.S. has sunk as prices have risen. 

Last year, coffee prices began to shoot 
upward in the beginning of the year— 
reaching a peak in July. After July, they 
started to drop, but never did get back 
to previous levels. Imports increased a 
little in the last three months of 1954, 


U.S. Wool 


but remained under year-ago levels. For 
the full year 1954, imports were down 
19% from 1953. ‘This year got off to 
a poor start for coffee exporting coun- 
trics, with the U.S. take 28% less than 
in the first quarter of 1954. 

According to the Brazilian Coffce 
Institute, Brazil will place about 22- 
million bags on the market during the 
1955-56 season. This large supply will 
undoubtedly depress prices even further. 


Consumption 


Sharp Drop — But Improving 


Mill use of apparel wool declined 
sharply last year, and there was also a 
slump in carpet wool consumption, the 
Dept. of Agriculture notes in a report 
on the Wool Situation. In the first two 
months of 1955, there has been some 
improvement, particularly in apparel 
wool. 

Usage of apparel wool in 1954 was 
about 25% less than in 1953. In every 


month except November and December, 
the rate of consumption was below the 
comparable year-earlier month. The 
average weekly rate of carpet wool con- 
sumption was down 14% from 1953 to 
1954, but was still one-fifth above the 
1935-39 average. Consumption of ap- 
parel wool, on the other hand, was 
lowest since 1938, and about 5% below 
the 1935-39 average. 
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Quick take-off for your sales campaign 


How Emery Our client was introducing his most important advertising and mer- 

chandising campaign in years. 60,000 pounds of promotion material 

Air Freight helps had to be delivered nationwide to all points simultaneously on a 

given day. Many of these places weren't even on the map, others 

put your sales story didn’t have bus or rail service, some had only regular mail deliveries. 

But by an ingenious combination of air, rail, and trucks Emery de- 
across— fast livered every shipment on time. 

Only Emery can do this kind of nationwide job... for you too, 

Write or call today for all the facts about Emery “Consolidated Air 

Parce! Service.” 


“Air Freight Makes Better Business” 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Offices and agents in all major cities and towns in the United States. Emery also serves Alaska and Canada, 





Midnight Oil is Not Enough 
When You're Selling Overseas 


An efficient, expanding, profit- 
able export sales program is an 
impossibility without accurate 
unbiased information. 


MARKETS— 
How big are they? How fast are 
they growing? What changes 
are taking place? 


COMPETITION— 
Who else is in the market? How 
do your prices and terms com- 
pare with theirs? 


PROMOTION— 
Is your sales message getting 
across to your customers? Are 
you using the right media? 


DISTRIBUTION— 
Are you adequately repre- 
sented? Is your agent on the 
job? Are changes called for? 


Since 1949 Overseas Business Services, a 
unit of the McGraw-Hill International 
Corporation, has been answering these and 
other questions for alert export managers 
who need dependable, objective informa- 
tion. Our staff of 70 experienced market 
research and business analysts, located in 
more than 50 key foreign cities, is ready to 
execute confidential assignments matched 
to your individual specifications 


Write for booklet telling how we « 


help increase your foreign sale 


@4s) 





On a per capita basis, it is estimated 
that apparel wool consumption declined 
to 1.85 Ib. annually in the 1952-54 
period from 3.70 Ib. in 194648. The 
1935-39 average had been 2.15 Ib. 

The department listed these reasons 
for the decline: High mill use just after 
World War II, reflecting replenishment 
of civilian wardrobes; increased imports 


of wool manufacturers; competition for 
the consumer's dollar from other bud- 
getary items; the trend toward more 
comfortable and less formal attire; im- 
provements in heating and in transpor- 
tation which encouraged a trend to 
lighter-weight clothing; and competition 
from other fibers, particularly the newer 
man-made ones such as nylon and orlon. 


eles alse melelal 
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The Trend Is Up 


Business loans so far this year have 
moved upward, contrasted with the be- 
ginning of 1954, when loans gencrally 
declined. Today, they stand at approxi- 


mately 1% above the beginning of the 
year. At this time last year, they had 
declined 2.6%. The business upturn 
sparked this demand for credit. 


latel=te aneleltiailels 


It’s Picking Up Its Feet 


Shoe production finally has pulled out 
of the doldrums, and is moving ahead 
to new records. The Bulletin of the 
Tanners’ Council of America estimates 
that in March, 1955, shoe factories 
turned out about 55.2-million pairs of 
shoes and slippers. This is 10.8% above 
March, 1954, production, and a record 
for the month. Estimates are that April 


production will be about 52-million 
pairs—also a record for that month 
Thus, in the first four months of 
1955, production will amount to about 
204,595-thousand pairs. That’s 13.3% 
above the comparable 1954 period, and 
4.6% more than during the first four 
months of 1953. After the first quarter 
of 1953, production dropped off sharply. 
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This view in the Board of Direc- 
tors Room of the recently com- 
pleted general oficesofthe Brown 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
shows how Permacoustic pro- 
vides a ceiling that is beautiful 
and acoustically functional. 


= 
= 
8 
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TO NOISE-CONTROL PROBLEMS 
Johns-Manville 


PF emoccualice 


decorative acoustical tile 








INFORMATIONAL DATA ON PERMACOUSTIC 
J-M Permacoustic® is an acoustical ceiling tile that Sizes 12” x 12” ; i 
combines maximum acoustical efficiency with unusual pilin Vaichnsse % Colon white 
architectural beauty and complete fire safety. ACOUSTICAL EFFICIENCY 

Test No. AS1-98 Test Ne. AS1-99 








Permacoustic is available with either a textured 
or fissured surface. These random textured finishes asmnaiiiil Ton etal 
increase its high sound-absorbing qualities, and plaster boord metol supports 


provide design and decorative interest. (mounting Ne. 1) (mounting Ne. 7) 


Made of baked rock wool fibres, Permacoustic is 04 se 








: 20s . 21 53 
fireproof—meets all building code fire-safety 1s 


requirements. It is easy to install on existing > 
ceilings or slabs, or by suspension using a spline 78 
system of erection. 





noise reduction 
For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical expert, cooMiciont 6s 


or for a free booklet entitled “Sound Control,” 
write Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 13 
16, New York. In Canada, write 565 Lakeshore Rd. *hie evaliattle tn Ty" Giimeee 
East, Port Credit, Ontario. 
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JOHNS MANY 


Johns-Manville 


40 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
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Ideal Rate 


The charts on these pages highlight 
one of the significant long-range trends 
in the U.S. economy: the rise in in 
dustry’s capacity to produce. 

As the latest McGraw-Hill survey 
of capital spending —_ shows (BW 
Apr.23'55,p25), industry is planning 
in 1958 to have twice as much ca- 
pacity as on V-] Day, and about one- 
third more than it had when the 
Korean War ended. 

Some economists see this continuing 
expansion as a booster for the econ 
omy, as the means to a continuing rise 
in the nation’s profit-earning ontput of 
goods. On the other hand, a few econ- 
omists will argue fervently that we are 
heading toward overcapacity, toward 
plant shutdowns in years to come. 
¢ Factors—The health of the industrial 
economy depends greatly on which 
theory is right. To justify their plans 
to add 16% to plant in the next four 
vears, companies responded to the 
McGraw-Hill survey in these terms: 

¢ They expect sales to rise enough 
during the next four years to warrant 
their planned expansion of productive 
capacity. 

¢ They like to maintain at least 
10% im reserve capacity. 

A look at the motives and experi 
ence of companies in setting their 
capital investment policies (page 150) 
also helps in appraising these plans 


for spending. 


|. Sales Potential 


Whether or not we're building too 
much capacity will, of course, be deter- 
mined by the future sales level. There's 
no absolute measure of how much 
capacity is proper. In 1929, a Brook- 
ings Institution study points out, man 
ufacturers didn’t have too much ca- 
pacity for the prevailing sales level 
they were operating at above 80% of 
capacity, on the average, and some at 
close to 100%. 

But when consumption collapsed, 
the boarded-up factory became a sym 
bol of the Depression 

Rightly or wrongly, most business 
men don’t think that will happen now 

not with the federal government com 
mitted to fostering full employment 
and with props under farm ray wage 
rates, and other incomes. ‘Today, busi- 
nessmen are resigned to temporary re- 
cessions, but they count on a long up- 
trend in sales, So they're going head 
with new plants.. 

* Industries Vary—Not all industries 
have the same sales growth prospects, 
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Every tame a worker's hands are 
snared by jagged metal, produc- 
tion suffers, and insurance men 
take a second look at rates, Skilled 
hands should never be bare hands. 
Protect them with Jomac” Work 
Gloves. Jomacs, made of rugged, 
springy, twisted-loop fabric, cut 
accident rates in plants through- 
out the country. Jomacs are low 
in cost because they wear so long. 


Write today for our new catalog, 


Send for a free sample of Jomacs, 
Describe your operations, temperature 
conditions, etc. We'll gladly recom- 
mend an economical Jomac W ork Glove 
and send you a sample pair. Jomac Inc., 
Dept. A, Philadelphia 38, Pa 


it pays to keep Jomacs on hand 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL WORK GLOVES 
Outwear ordinary work gloves by 900% 
Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, ind, 
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” .. figuring capacity for 
a big company, or industry, 
gets complicated .. .” 


CAPACITY starts on p. 174 


and not all plan to increase capacity 

the same amount. This is how the 
McGraw-Hill survey analyzes on 1954- 
58 spending plans of various industries: 

Metalworking industries expect sales 
to increase 23% in the four rey 
and they plan to raise capacity by 18%. 

Steel is planning an increase of only 
9%. It is still meeting its growing 
demand largely from the building that 
was done after Korea. 

Oil refineries similarly plan to add 
only 5% capacity by 1958. 

Nonferrous metals, by contrast, ex- 
pect only 8% more in sales yet plan 
to add 16% to capacity. Supply is 
very tight now. 

Growth industries such as chemicals, 
paper, and electrical machinery all plan 
to expand capacity more than 20% 
—in some cases, upward of 30%. These 
expansions directly reflect predictions 
of 20% to 30% im sales gains. 

Other industries, including food, tex- 
tiles, rubber, and glass, will average 
15% more in capacity by 1958—again 
a direct reflection of sales estimates. 


ll. Reserve Capacity 


It's easy to see how the expectation 
of increased sales leads to expansion 
of capacity, but the measure of an in- 
dustry’s “reserve” capacity is hazy. How 
do you define what is reserve and what 
is everyday capacity? For that matter, 
how do you define an industry's ca- 
pacity at all? 
¢ Complexities—Figuring capacity for 
a single plant is a cinch—you know 
its rated output over a year. That's 
100%. But figuring capacity on even 
a companywide basis, where the com- 
pany —— several plants, gets com- 
plicated. 

In such a case, the production chief 
may figure that one or two plants will 
always be down for maintenance, or 
that a high-cost plant should be used 
only in peak periods. He may subtract 
these factors before estimating his com- 
pany’s capacity—or he may not. 

Industrywide figures come from add- 
ing * company figures of this sort— 
and the McGraw-Hill Dept. of Eco- 
nomics says frankly that it doesn’t 
know exactly how each reporting com- 
pany defines its capacity. It seems 
clear, though, that much of the ca- 
pacity that companies report they aren't 
using at the moment represents a re- 
serve for seasonal peaks or, in the more 
cyclical industries, for good years. 
¢ Standby Plants—Defense contractors 
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Why truckers doff their caps 
to recap mileage! 





The mileage in a truck tire’s original tread 


is important, of course. But it’s the recap mileage 


that really pays off in the long run! 


Buying tires for your trucks is a lot 
like buying shoes for yourself. Paying 
a little more for shoes that last and 
can be resoled is often far more eco- 
nomical than buying cheap shoes that 
have to be replaced completely in no 
time at all. 


Truck tires bought at “‘cut-rate”’ 
prices are no bargain, either—if they 
won’t hold up for recapping. That’s 
because recap miles are the moat eco- 
nomical miles you can buy—often 
costing as little as one-third as much 
as the original tread mileage! 


How to buy three truck tire 
miles for the price of one! 


When you buy new truck tires, be sure 
to keep the low cost of recap mileage 
in mind. Remember that a tire built 
to take extra recaps will serve you 
better and save you more than a tire 
whose sole virtue is its discount price. 
Buy the best tires you can—not the 
cheapest. For a 1244% greater initial 
cost, it’s possible to buy as much as 
200°, more long-run mileage—get re- 
cap miles at three for the price of one. 


Obviously, the number of recaps 


any tire will take depends on the 
toughness of its cord body. If the 
body can stand up to the roughest 
impacts your trucks can give it... 
if it’s built to resist bruises, moisture, 
heat build-up ... if it can flex and 
recover millions of times under load 
without undue “growth” or ‘fatigue’ 
... then you can safely count on it for 
extra recaps and the greater economy 
they make possible. 


Nylon cord meets ail these require- 
ments as no other material can. Yet 
there’s a lot more to getting the great- 
est possible value in a tire than simply 
specifying nylon. 


Why nylon alone is not 
the complete answer ! 


Nylon is unquestionably the toughest 
cord material ever developed. Ounce 
for ounce, it’s actually stronger than 
steel. However, before it is used in 
any Kelly-Springfield tire it is pre- 
stretched, heat-stabilized and sub- 
jected to many exacting processes and 
controls to bring it to and keep it at 
the point of greatest possible strength 
and resilience. 


There’s a tough KELLY 
for every trucking job! 


This done, the nylon cord goes into a 
tire body that is quality-built through- 
out— built for greater strength in every 
detail from tread to bead. In the Kelly 
Nylon Super Armor Trac, for exam- 
ple, a special tread compound and 
special tread and sidewall designs con- 
tribute greatly to longer tire life and 
greater long-run economy. 

This Kelly tire costs only one-eighth 
more—Jar less than a good recappable 
carcass, But actual records from truck 
operators the country over show ii re- 
pays that small extra premium many 
times over in additional recap mileage 
and less lay-up time. And the greater 
safety that’s built into this super-tough 
tire—for driver, truck and load—is 
far beyond figuring on any ordinary 
“cost-sheet”’ basis. 

We'll be glad to give you all the 
facts about the tremendous economy 
of Kelly Nylon Cord truck tires—and 
to show you the outstanding records 
they've rolled up in actual perform- 
ance under all kinds of driving condi- 
tions. Just see your Kelly Dealer or 
write us today. The Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company, Cumberland, Mary- 
land, 


THE KELLY-GPRINGPIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 





How to Buy a 
WATER COOLER! 


LOOK for Fi Tip end Toe-Tip LOOK for patented Pre-Coolerand LOOK for a hermeticully-sealed 
Dual Electric Control, at no extra Super Sub-Cooler — assurance of refrigeration system, your assur- 
cost, @ Westinghouse exclusive! more cool water for less money. once of trouble-free performance. 


LOOK for leak-proof Solenoid LOOK for 5-yeor Guarantee of SEND for Free Booklet. See how 
ater valve and sealed circuit - entire hermetically sealed refrig the Westinghouse Water Cooler 
for lees weer, easier operation eration system Pay-Way Plan saves you money. 


Only Westinghouse 


offers all these benefits 
at no extra cost 


Whatever your water cooler needs, 
Westinghouse has the right type and the 
right size to fit your exact requirements. 
That's one of the reasons why more 
Westinghouse water coolers are sold than 
any other brand. 


What's more, the Westinghouse Pay-Way 
Plan shows how you can actually save 
money through the proper location of 
coolers in relation to work areas. So let 
Westinghouse solve your water cooler 
problems—help you cut costs and save 
money! For your free copy of the Pay-Way 
Plan call your Westinghouse Water 
Cooler distributor or write: 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Electric Appliance Division, 

Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 











and the capital goods industries par- 
ticularly need plenty of capacity of this 
sort. Other industries also tend to 
carry higher-cost plants on standby 
duty. And plants that make items that 
are going out of favor, such as 6-cyl- 
inder auto engines, are often operated 
at far below rated capacity; they aren't 
junked until the market drops below 
the point where they can break even. 


ill. Preferred Rates 


This year, the McGraw-Hill survey 
of capital spending dug up a mass of 
new information about the percentage 
of capacity that various industries re 
gard as best for year-in, year-out oper 
ation. This would be the preferred 
operating rate for each industry. 

No industry wants to run at 100% 
over the year, of course—that wouldn't 
allow any margin for maintenance or 
for shelving high-cost plants. But the 
more seasonal or cyclical a business is, 
the lower the preferred operating rate 
tends to be 
¢ Seasonal Examples—The auto indus 
try, for example, talks about an 80% 
rate over the year That would pro 
duce 6.7-million cars (just about this 
year’s expected output) by running at 
100% in the first half-year (an 8.4 
million annual rate) and much less in 
the second half, to allow for model 
changes and a sales decline. 

Beer and soft drink companies put 
their preferred operating rate at 83% 
over the year—much higher in summer, 
much lower in winter, but allowing 
enough capacity to meet the peak de 
mand. Glass companies, with demand 
tied to autos and homebuilding, also 
have seasonal schedules and figure 88% 
as a good average for the year. 

Demand for machinery doesn’t run 

so much by seasons, but it runs in 
cycles. The operating rate for ma- 
chinery makers was only 72% at the 
end of 1954—a cyclical low point. The 
industry’s preferred rate is 88%. Even 
a margin of this breadth isn’t com 
fortable when defense orders may pour 
in, so the industry is planning to im 
crease capacity by nearly 20% by 
1958. 
e Continuous Process—At the other 
extreme are the continuous process 
industries—chemicals, petroleum refin 
ing, rubber, and paper—that would 
like to run at better than 90% of 
capacity throughout the year. They 
don’t have model changes, seasonal 
swings are not extreme, and they are 
growing steadily 

Manufacturers’ total plans for ex 
pansion amount to just about enough 
(16% by 1958) to meet expected sales 
growth (21% by 1958) and yet raise 
their operating rate to the preferred 
average of 89% —5% higher than at 
the end of 1954 
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You can spot productive hands 
by the @mpany they keep! 


Mask it quicker 
and neater 

with the right 
Behr:cat tape 


Whether the job is protecting, sealing, 
stripping, or a multitude of other 
operations, Behr-cat Masking Tapes are 
tops for production-boosting and 
cost-saving. They unroll easily, stick at 
the touch, hold tight on the curves 

and lift off cleanly. Put them to the test. 
Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. 


tn Canada, Benr-Manning (Canada) Ltd , Branttord 
For Ceport, Norton Beh Manning Overseas inc. New Rochelle, NY. U.S.A 


as! 


Behr-cat tapes are tops for masking... 





T —for finer, 
on all your straight 


/ 
EHR- MANNING 


MES B PREGEUEE GEMEITIVE TAPES 





Mimeograph? Spirit? 
Offset? Azograph? 


Which process best fits your individual requirements? 
That is the key question. For example, do you use thou- 
sands of copies of typed material? Do you need bulletins 
in 1 to 5 colors? Which process is the easiest, lowest cost 
process with positive cleanliness? 


For an unbiased recommendation to meet your partic- 
ular needs, call your A. B. Dick Company distributor. 
He can demonstrate all four processes. You'll find him 
listed under Duplicating Machines in the classified sec- 
tion of your phone book. Or clip the *Information Re- 
quest form below to your letterhead and mail to A. B. 
Dick Company, 5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois. 


== A:B: DICK 


—ewt THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A. B, DICK B and AZOGRAPH are registered trademarks of A, B, Dick Company 





Why They Spend 


Capital spending doesn’t 
follow a formula, a Harvard 
study finds. It is based on 
widely varying factors. 


What causes manufacturers to spend 
money on new plant and equipment 
(page 174)? Is there a formula for 
predicting their spending plans with- 
out the necessity for periodical ques- 
tioning, as in the McGraw-Hill capi- 
tal spending survey (BW—Apr.23'55, 
p25)? 

A Harvard University Research Sem- 
inar in Quantitative Economics set out 
to answer these questions. Under di- 
rection of Dr. Guy H. Orcutt, the 
study was made by John A. Meyer of 
Harvard and Edwin Kuh of Johns 
Hopkins. It covers the actual spend- 
ing of 700 selected companies, as re- 
ported to the Securities & Exchange 
Commission in 1946-50—a period of 
boom followed by recession. 

The results showed that no formula 
would have predicted accurately what 
happened in capital spending for all 
the years in 1946-50 or for all the in- 
dustries or size-groups of companies. 
¢ In a Boom—In 1946-48, for example, 
manufacturers had two major factors 
to consider: (1) on the one hand, 
consumer demand pent up during the 
war; (2) on the other hand, plant and 
equipment that had aged badly during 
the non-replacement years of depres- 
sion and war. In general, prices of 
consumer goods were rising faster than 
prices of capital goods. New equip- 
ment that boosted production would 
pay off fast (often in 3 years or less, 
according to a 1948 McGraw-Hill sur- 
vey). 

Under these conditions, the Harvard 
study shows, companies that saw the 
largest new demand in relation to their 
existing capacity made the biggest ex- 
penditures for plant and equipment. 
Either they expected to raise their 
profit by such spending, or they were 
already making enough profit to afford 
it 
¢In a Recession—Policies on capital 
spending were far different during the 
recession that began in late 1945 and 
lasted to mid-1950. In this period, the 
crucial consideration was the individual 
company’s supply of liquid capital—re- 
tained earnings and depreciation allow- 
ances. Shortages of capacity—and there 
still were some—carried little weight. 

The authors of the Harvard study 
suggest that fast write-off, if it had been 
introduced then, would have bolstered 
capital spending in the 1949 dip. As it 
was, the cutback in capital spending 
was enforced almost entirely in the 
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“Sand a 


rue 6X GREAT 


Somewhere in the area shown on the 
map below there is a place for your plant. 

Plenty of land, skilled and unskilled 
workers, geographical balance between 
markets and materials, dependable 
transportation, water, power—the 
necessary factors for the manufacture 
and distribution of your product. These 
things provide the right combination 


of sound industrial advantages. 


STares , 


SERVED BY Tie 


wORFOLK AND wes Tian 


The Right /// ' 


Combination — 


i 
oa a “~ 
_- 


\ 
\ 


\ 
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Your Plant and the Land of Plenty 


For specific information, just send 
the Norfolk and Western a brief outline 
of your requirements. The N&W's 
plant location specialists will return to 
you — with no obligation — locations 
and objective descriptions of desirable 
plant sites. Your inquiry will be 
handled promptly and, of course, in 


strict ¢ onfidenc e. 


WRITE, WIRE or CALI 

INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
Drawer B-675, Telephone 4-1451 (Ext. 474) 
Norfoik and Western Railway 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


cifolk and Weslerde. 


RAILWAY 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published—every Saturday. 


Closing date—12 days prior issue 
date, subject to space available. 


Rates—$5.85 per line, minimum 2 
lines. Position Wanted ads only 
charged at 4 of above rates. 











Replies to Box Numbers 
Addreas to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42 St. (36) 
CHICAGO: 620 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
BAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post Bt, (4) 


Business Service Section 


Card Advertisementse— 
Write for Special Rates. 








EMPLOYMENT 


===" Selling Opportunities Offered === 
. wents agts. chiori- 


nators filters wtr eoftnre comm basia 
“Everything for the swimming pool’, Mun, 
Ind, Dom, BW-6736, Business Week. 


30 yr. wtr. pur. 


Generel Soles A national construction 
pany epecialiging in conerete construction 
4 maintenance offers an outstanding oppor 
tunity for the right man. Neceseary qualifica- 
tions are a sound engineering technical back- 
ground, @ reeerd of aceoemplishment in sales 
activities and the ability to meet and work suce 
esefully with men in any position. The posi- 
tion will inelude responsibility for over-all 
planning and direction of «a well-organized sales 
program including sales promotional activities 
and will earry management level statue. The 
prospect ia for earnings which will adequately 
ft the importance of your contribetions 
You will recetve consideration and confidential 
nttention if you will send a comprehensive 
resume of your education, experience, and per 
wheal statue together with a enap-shet photo- 
graph Intrusion-Prepakt Incorporated 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14 Ohio, 
Atteation: Mr. B. C. Mardorf 


Positions Wanted 
t tive 30 years experience selling 


rt import chemicals allied products seek 
onnection reliable firm. Highly qualified 
el abroad. Can organize supervise new ex 
lepartment for manufacturer of any euit. 
serchandiae such as machinery equipment, 
PW -6206, Business Week, 





Accountant or int. auditor, 4 yrs., willing re- 
eaponsible, 4 yra. CPA diversified exp. 
v h large firma, PW-6476, Business Week, 


Planning & administration 
engineering servicea-market rf 

product planning quality control op 
at lone research, Age 33, PW-6318, Business 


M.6.— $6.0 ——.t.7. 
search & 


searecl 


Executive assistant, 25 yrs. comprehensive ex- 
perience electrical, mechanical, civil engineer 
Kesearch, design onetruction, operating 

loa sdiminiatration engineering taw 

‘ laptable, can lead and coordinate 

‘ on Will relocate travel, Pw -6336 
ness Week, ¢ 


Euceutive, presently directing sales and promo- 
tionally, for medium aise mfr neeka 
hallenging oppertunity re quiring exceptional 
eative and adminiatrative ability Age 46 
MN ad interesting background PW .6377 
Husines, Week 


SPECIAL SERVICES © 


Need Trensiations? All y A 
Manuals, Advertisements. Film Seripts, Sales 
Letters, House Organs, Turn-around service on 
business correspondence, typed on your own 
letterhead, Technical and industrial material a 
epecialty backed by years of experience, Write 
Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
nationa, Corporation, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 36, New York, 


New Products—til y of 
patented products availabie for manufacture, 
$10 annually, billed on approval of first copy, 
Syndreco, Inc., Rm, 201, Box 2052, Austin, 
Texas, 

Seve Valuable Office Space—Speed Files Reter- 
ence—Put your records and files on Microfilm 
and you store the contents of 160 four-drawer 
filing cabinets in one film file cabinet! Reming- 
ton Rand complete microfilming service does 
the job efficiently and saves money for you. 
Discover the economy and efficiency of modern 
microfilming methods without investing a 
penny in new equipment Save the time and 
expense of training microfilm operators. Save 
the expense of assigning supervisory help to ad- 
miniteter your space-saving. money-saving 
microfilming program Learn too, of the 
Remington Rand Dexigraph Photocopy Service 
(paper reproduction) Call our office near you 
or write to Business Services Department, 
Room 150%, 315 Fourth Ave New York 10, 
. ¥. Ask for BSDSA and Babs 





———==Registered Patent Attorney——=—= 


Patent information Book, without obligation. 
G. Miller, 55BW; Warner Bidg., Wash. 4, D, C, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$200 weekly clea Venetian Blinds. Free 


book, Burtt, 2434Ac, Wichita 13, Kansas. 


Choice Franchises Available with excellent op- 
portunity in automatic merchandising Run 
your own business, enjoy growing profits . 
tory training Read our cartoon display : 
page 102, Write Rudd-Melikian, In« 1947 
Howard Street, Phila., Pa 


New England firm diversifying; will purchase 
going concern manufacturing Mill Supply 
Item(s). Principals only; confidence respected, 
BO-6389, Business Week 


EQUIPMENT 


For Sale 
For Sale: Surplus Walworth Limitorque Motor 


Control Valve. 4” thru 18’ Details furnished 
on request Write, wire or phone Purchasing 
Agent, Texas City Refining. Ine Pr. O. Box 1271, 
Texas City, Texas, PH. 56-4461 











KEEP “clues” in MIND 


Personnel 
Equipment 


Classified Advertising Division 
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Special Business Service 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 W. 42nd St.—New York 36, N. Y. 
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182 


g fast write-offs have 


helped the small companies 
more than big ones . . .” 


SPENDING starts on p. 180 


smaller companies, those with less than 
$5-million of assets. The smaller com- 

anies had expanded in 1946-48 at a 
oe rate than the big ones; they 
reacted more sensitively to the money 
pinch in 1949. 
¢Small Companies—This volatility 
among small manufacturers was evident 
throughout the years studied. In 1949, 
small companies’ profits dropped much 
more than those of large companies, 
while their rate of depreciation write- 
offs remained about the same. 

It looks now that the 1954 tax provi 
sion for fast write-offs has helped small 
companies in planning capital expend: 
tures for 1955. However, nothing in 
the 1949 experience shows that large 
manufacturers would have spent any 
more then if fast write-offs had heen 
permitted. They already had a better 
supply of funds than the small com- 
panics. 
¢ Chicken and Egg—In general, 
the Harvard study, companies with slow 
growth in sales don’t spend so much 
on plant and equipment. But there is 
strong evidence that it works the other 
way, too: Companies that don’t spend 
so much on plant and equipment don’t 
grow so fast or make such Ingh 
profits. 

When the war ended, most manufac- 
turers were equipped with old ma- 
chinery. Many of them launched ex- 
‘ensive programs in 1946-48 to replace 
it. It was the excepticns to this trend 
that failed to grow and to increase 
profits 

The Harvard study shows this: Even 
after adjusting for different rates of 
profit and for percent of capacity being 
operated, the companies with obsolete 
equipment were still investing at a 
slower rate than companies that had 
kept up to date right along. Some com 
panies recognized that new equipment 
would help them grow; others didn’t. 

Apparently, too, these trends are 
hard to reverse, once they get started. 
The trouble seems to lie m manage- 
ment attitudes, which are often hard to 
change. 

Once 


SavVS 


senility” has 
reached a crippling stage, the Harvard 
researchers say, it is hard to persuade 
management that its competitive posi- 
tion depends on large-scale moderniza- 
tion. Such a company is already 
caught in a downward spiral of lower 
profits and further reduction of equip- 
ment outlays. This can only end, the 
study suggests, in loss of its ability to 
compete. 


a 
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THE TREND 





The Challenge of Bandung 


The voices of Asia often seem alien and distant. Yet 
an American, listening carefully as 29 Asian and African 
nations met at Bandung, couldn't help but hear echoes 
from his own country’s past—reminders of the days 
when America was newly free, and jealous of its free- 
dom, sensitive of its dignity, anxious to be left alone 
to make its own way 

Yet it was something of a surprise—welcome and en- 
couraging—that nation after nation got up at Bandung 
to shout for freedom. More, they spoke in support of 
the United States, Pakistan's Ali, the Philippines’ Rom- 
ulo, Iraq's al-Jamali, Sir John Kotelawala of Ceylon, and 
others exposed the promises of Communists and the 
woolly thinking of neutralists 

But these Asians are not committed, willy-nilly, to 
the West and to the U.S. They are Asians, first and 
always, And as Asians, they often sympathize with the 
problems of China and China’s Communists, Peking’s 
able premier, Chou En-lai, made a strong impression at 
Bandung with his soothing talk of peace. Clearly the 
Communists can still increase their influence in Asia— 
and are bound to try by all means at their disposal. 

The U.S. can do the same. We can, that is, pro- 
vided our approach to Asians and their problems is 
flexible, imaginative, and infinitely patient. Above all, 
Asian nations are concerned with independence and 
economic progress. We can help them help themselves 
toward their goals. But we must lean over backwards to 
respect their independence. This is essential in our efforts 
to avoid war; and if war should come, it is equally 
essential that they stand on the side of freedom. 

The 1.4billion people of Asia and Africa speak in 
many voices, But they are speaking louder and more 
insistently to the world. That may well be the central 
fact of the next half century. And it is the challenge we 
must face, 


End of a Monopoly 


With a minimum of fanfare, the government has 
turned over to private enterprise 24 out of the 27 plants 
that make synthetic rubber in the U.S, Of the remainder, 
one is leased, another due to be sold, while the disposi 
tion of the last—a badly located white elephant—is still 
undecided. 

here is a man-bites-dog flavor about this event. It's 
rare enough when the government gives up control of 
something it has monopolized. And synthetic rubber 
was a 100% monopoly from the start. But this is not 
all. The price it received for the 13-year-old plants 
amounted to some 99% of their replacement value 

This makes everybody a winner, including the taxpayer. 
And there should be even bigger dividends in the future 
When government controlled the plants, there was really 
no incentive te conduct or apply research. Now that the 
industry is in private hands for the first time, we can 


expect a whole series of new synthetic rubber products 
and production processes. Private control has been a 
long time in coming, Akronites will tell you, but it should 
prove to be worth waiting for. 


Aid for the Farmer 


There is much merit in Secy. Benson’s proposals to 
aid the 1.5-million low-income farm families, who make 
up over one quarter of the entire farm population. 
The program calls for the setting up of pilot projects 
to give these farmers expanding opportunities to raise 
their living standards. This is a goal that all responsible 
citizens will support, for the existence of a large group 
lagging behind the rest of the population will inevitably 
exert a downward pull on the entire economy. 

Perhaps the major difficulty to improve the lot of small 
farmers is that they cultivate land too small for mechan> 
zation. This means that they depend on hand labor, 
which increases costs. They have also been slow to make 
use of technological advances. The old rigid price sup- 
port policy failed to solve their problem, and, as the bigger 
mechanized farms surged ahead, they have been left, 
literally and figuratively, im the backwash. 

Benson's program should be put into practice. At the 
same time, we believe that plans must be made to cope 
with the immediate problem posed by dust bow! con- 
ditions in the Southwest and the crop failures, due to 
frost, in the South. All farmers, large and small, have 
been hard hit in these areas, and they should be provided 
immediate help. 


A Ship for Peace 


Although the Atomic Age was ushered in by a weapon 
of war, people everywhere have been gripped by the 
seemingly unlimited possibilities of using atomic energy 
for peace 

Our leadership on the constructive side has been 
demonstrated anew by Pres. Eisenhower in his announce- 
ment that we will build an atom-powered merchant ship. 
This follows his earlier atoms-for-peace plan in 1953, 
when he gave the world a vision of deserts blooming and 
industry producing where now there is nothing but hand 
labor. It is a vision so compelling that the Soviet Union 
itself has not dared to attack it. And this summer in 
Geneva it may get further impetus. 

Now, completely on his own initiative, the President 
has given us a new vision of an atom-powered ship tour- 
ing the world. More tangible than any Communist dove, 
this ship will be a practical symbol of peace, and of the 
trade that links the free world together. It cannot help 
but bring the vision of a better life through peaceful 
use of the atom much closer to reality. It will also prove 
that atoms-for-bombs are not our only concer. 
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Living in glass houses 


Glass walls and doors are today not only practical but 
convenient, thanks to the special Harvey Aluminum 
Extrusions pictured above. It’s a sill that won't bend... 
keeps the door riding in one smooth track even after 
years of foot traffic. And it’s rustproof... never needs 
finishing inside or out. 

A Harvey Field Engineer, working with the door 


manufacturer's designer, suggested this aluminum extru- 


MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM... FOR EVERYONE 


See. | 
HARVEY 


luminum 














HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC., TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


RESEARCH OfVELOP MENT PRODUCTION Nar 


sion in place of the wood part formerly used. Customer 
benefits were obvious: no warping, cracking, re-finish- 
ing. The product became easier to sell, and, because the 
extrusion is used just as it comes from the mill, it was 
easier to install 

If you'd like a fresh look at your own product design, 
call a Harvey Engineer. He can share with you over 40 


years of practical imagination. Just let us know. 


Not only the sills, but the 
entire door frames are being 
made from custom-designed 
Harvey Aluminum 


Extrusions 


For a wealth of ideas, send 


for our latest brochure 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical -~- ~---~- 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not manufacture these 


garage 


We supply only the Geon paste resin 


Low-cost housing project for Cworicad cons 


HIS easy-to-install garage covers 

your car end to end, from top to 
ground, and by protecting the finish 
against sunlight, dew, or salt air preserves 
the value of the car, The manufacturer 
has built years of service into this 
product by using steel tube construc- 
tion and the rugged qualities of nylon 
fabric coated with a durable Geon 
based plastisol. 


The Geon coated fabric has high 
tensile strength, yet is light in weight 


—same type material used by the U. S. 


Army for ponchos and arctic tent shel- 
ters. It fights off sunlight, ts unaffected 
by salt and sand, will not crack, and 


remains pliable even in cold weather. 


Other new and profitable uses for 
Geon polyvinyl materials are within 
the whole range of American industry. 
You'll find Geon in soft sponge, non- 
corrosive rigid piping, greasepre of paper 
coatings, moisture-proof insulation for 
wire, and in hundreds of other products, 
Your own business may base its next 


sales success on the remarkable prop- 


erties of Geon. For more information, 
please write Dept. J-5, B. F. Goodrich 
Rose Blidg., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco, 


Chemical Co., 


In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


Pobpringl Malorials 


GEON RESINS « GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyviny! materials « HYCAR American rubber and latex « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON colors 





